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The Origin of the Percheron Horse. 

TO the reader of this article the writer will frankly state that 
his object is to present his subject in as condensed and con- 
cise a manner as possible. For this reason many details of minor 
importance have been omitted, there being an abundance of litera- 
ture on equine history that treats the subject in a more exhaus- 
tive manner; hence, as stated before, the writer's aim is to give 
the principal and main facts in this historical sketch, as he knows 
them. 

The Percheron horse of to-day descended in common from the 
same original stock as the other local draft breeds of France— the 
Baulonnias, Bretons, Picards, Argerons, etc. They are all Norman 
horses. The Baulonnias or Bretons were from the same prim- 
itive stock. The reason that they were known by their respective 
local names was due to the political divisions of France at this 
period(about 800 to 1600 A. D.). No one can tell the difference 
between any particular named strain of Norman blood when placed 
on the market in a mixed herd. A Percheron can sell for a 
Baulonnias, or vice versa. In fact, then, as well as at the present 
time, these types were interbred. The colt is reared in one section 
and when six months of age is bought by the feeder, who moves 
him to a different locality. Tae young animal is broken to work 
when about tw j years old. T »vo years more finds these Percheron 
horses at the large horse fairs or markets, where they are sold 
for the various purposes to which heavy draft horses are adapted. 
With this kind of treatment it becomes self-evident why the local 
named draft breeds of France are so closely related. 

In this historical sketch the names Norman and Percheron will 
be used as synonymous, for their ancestors, after their type became 
fixed, were known all over Europe as the Norman horses; and their 
early history was not marked by any names peculiar to a locality or 
Province. They were the Norman horse from Southwestern Gaul 
(Southwestern France) to England, and they had the same elastic 
temperament, mildness, patience, great size, and hardy constitu- 
tions which are their characteristics to-day. 
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The primary use of this great horse was for war. From 2080 
B. C. to 1066 his only sphere of action was on the battle-field. 
There are no records to show that the horse was used by man for 
any other purpose before the time of William the Conqueror. 
The conditions during his long career as a war horse developed 
good speed, together with a gigantic frame, a frame that could 
with ease carry a half-ton of steel armor, and at the same time 
cover an immense territory in a day. This kind of training made 
the Norman horse the symbol of endurance, patience, and hardi- 
hood. 

The first period of definite consequence in the history of the 
great draft horse of Europe is his condition at the fall of the Roman 
Empire. At this time we find the horse in all stages of develop- 
ment, from a conglomerate mixture of inferior stock, to a few ex- 
cellent examples of equine breeding. The few high-grade horses 
found in the Empire were not due to any particular efforts of the 
Romans. Even if they did represent the center of civilization, they 
did not raise their own war horses, depending upon foreign coun- 
tries for their cavalry mounts. With this kind of neglect we can 
understand the cause of the inferiority of this horse. The bar- 
baric countries— Germany, France, the Netherlands, etc.— could 
not be depended upon for any intelligent breeding methods; those 
only survived as a type whose natural superiority outlived the 
neglect they received. These exceptions were the blacks of West- 
ern Germany and Gaul, the greys of Lombardy and Asia Minor, 
and the bays which had been imported from Africa and Arabia. 
The quality possessed by the Percheron is credited to these bay 
horses. They were smaller and finer-boned animals than the 
other large breeds. From these three types originated the great 
Normankhorse. 

The low condition of horse breeding in Western Europe re- 
mained in this state for three hundred years after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The Catholic Monastery farms were the only 
places where intelligent breeding was practiced, and these partic- 
ular places were few. Much credit is due these monasteries for 
preserving the purity of the Lombardy greys, which were in de- 
mand later on in war. The importance of their position was never 
so keenly realized until Charles Martel (732 A. D ), of Western 
Gaul and Germany, fought his famous battle of seven days and 
seven nights before he could defeat the pagan Mohammedans. 
-This great victorious event in history proved the value of this horse 
in time of war, and after this time horse breeding was placed upon 
a sounder basis. 
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To Charlemagne (between 800-814) belongs the honor of first 
starting the foundation for the Norman horse. The kind of horse 
required was one that had good speed and good size combined. 
These qualities were necessary for drawing the heavy war 
chariots and to carry the more cumbersome steel armor which 
protected them. This combination was at hand in the big greys 
of Lombardy, raised under the supervision of the Monasteries, 
whose farms were the richest and most improved in Europe. It 
is commonly accepted by authorities that these Lombard y greys 
originated from or had a strong strain of Arabian blood, the grey 
coat being the main feature that they retained, their conformation 
being modified, due to environment. 

The next type was the European Black, which were very large 
and heavy animals, coarse in fibre and clumsy. They were found 
in the Netherlands, and the black color of the Percheron of to-day 
comes from this strain. 

Lastly comes the bays of Morocco and Arabian stock. They 
were more nimble and .fleet animals, recieving their size from sev- 
eral distant crosses of the blacks of Gothic blood. The bays were 
found in Southern Gaul ( Southern France); to this type the Per- 
cherons owe their quality and action. 

With these three excellent breeds for foundation stock, the em- 
pire of Charlemagne had also the rich soil and excellent climate 
which is of equal importance in maintaining a great breed of 
horses. 

From this date on we find the great Norman horse wherever his 
masters invaded an enemy's territory. They were successful as 
warriors practically without exception, and conquered all central 
and northwestern Europe before their power declined. They 
adopted the custom and religion of their hosts, and in .time were 
absorbed in the population of the nations they had conquered. 
These peculiar characteristics of the Norsemen established their 
horse over all Europe. 

The Norman horse does not make any historical appearance in 
agriculture until about the close of the Eleventh Century. In 
1066 William the Conqueror was presented by his wife with a 
wood engraved copy of a large horse drawing a harrow. There 
are no records to show that the horse was used for agricultural 
Purposes before this time; previous to this oxen and asses were 
used in the fields and for all material work. From this period to 
the present time we find the horse of Norseman fame, who playea 
such an important part in the wars that made the history oi 
nations, employed in the more sjmbar pursuits of hard material 
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labor in the commercial world. This life has brought his confor- 
mation a little closer to the ground, that is, more on the bulldog 
type, the old Norman horse of tradition being a more rangy ani- 
mal than his posterity, and his speed has lessened, although he is 
far from being a clumsy animal to-day. We find him to day with 
the strong and hardy constitution, even temper, large size, and 
with the noble fibre and stamina that belonged to his ancestors of 
barbaric ages. Wayne White. 

Kansas Boys' Corn-Growing Contest fcr 1906. 

WANTED: TEN THOUSAND BOYS TO ENTER THIS GREAT CORN- 
GROWING CONTEST. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College, through the Farmers' 
Institute Department, announces a corn-growing contest for Kan- 
sas boys. It is important that this movement reach the greatest 
possible number of farmer boys, and it is also important that the 
work be undertaken in at least sixty counties, in what is known as 
the 'corn belt." 

To reach the greatest number and to interest the greatest num- 
ber of farmers and farmers' boys the work should be handled in 
each county, through some local organization or through the 
county school superintendent, where no organization exists, or 
where such an organization does not take it up. 

Therefore, the details will be worked out on the assumption 
that a contest is to be held in each county and that the winners in 
that contest will be considered eligible to enter the State contest. 
Each county organization must decide upon the character of the 
prizes. The Institute Department will plan for farmers' insti- 
tutes to be held between the middle of October and. the middle of 
December. in all of the counties where contests are being con- 
ducted, in order to give personal instruction in judging corn. All 
local corn judging will be done by members of the institute staff or 
by judges selected by the College. 

Ten prizes will be awarded in each county contest on exhibits 
ot ten ears in each entry. Each winner may then select another 
lot of ten ears, from his own raising, of course, and bring to the 
btate contest, to be held January I and 2, 1907, at the Kansas 
btate Agricultural College. 

Each county organization will be expected to furnish to each 
boy one quart 'of seed-corn from any of the following well-known 
varieties: 
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VARIETIES OF CORN RECOMMENDED. 

Name of Variety. Type. Maturing Season. 

Kansas Sunflower Yel low Dent Medium late 

Hildreth Yellow Dent Late 

McAuley White Dent Medium late 

Hammett White Dent Medium early 

Mammoth White Dent White Dent Late 

Hiawatha Yellow Dent Yellow Dent Medium 

Gritting Calico Calico Late 

Boone County White White Dent Medium 

Reid's Yellow Dent Yellow Dent Medium early 

Hogue's Yellow Dent Yellow Dent Medium early 

Learning: Yellow Dent Medium early 

Lejral Tender Yellow Dent Medium early 

Silver Mine White Dent Medium early 

The first seven varieties named are "native" Kansas corns, 
recommended for' growing in this State by the Kansas Corn 
Breeders' Association. The other varieties named are desirable, 
or pure bred types of corn introduced from other states and rec- 
ommended by the Kansas Corn Breeders' Association for grow- 
ing in this State after the seed has become acclimated and the 
corn adapted for growing in Kansas. Other varieties of corn, not 
here named, which may be well bred and especially adapted to 
certain localities in the State, may be used in this contest. It is 
preferable to secure seed, as far as possible, from local growers, 
since such corn is more likely to be adapted for growing in that 
certain locality. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

The county institute committee, or other organization or person 
or persons taking charge of this work, should decide as early as 
possible on plans for advertising the contest and upon the varieties 
of corn to be used, taking those deemed best adapted to their 
county, preferably using a corn raised nearest their latitude and 
under rather similar conditions. They should use only pure varie- 
ties of corn to avoid having their boys' samples thrown out at the 
State contest. The corn should be carefully selected for purity 
and uniformity of type and perfection of form. Then a day in 
March or April should be set for the distribution of this seed- 
corn. It should be shelled, measured and sacked, and sacks 
tied and handed out, and name, address and age of each boy taken, 
and also the name of his father or guardian. This list should be 
copied and deposited in a bank for safekeeping. The names and 
addresses of contestants should also be printed in all local papers^ 
Usually the local papers will gladly publish this list every week 
from the time the first name is entered up to the week following 
the distribution of the seed. This publication always helps to en- 

(Continued on page 314.) 
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courage others to enter. The College authorities hope that not a 
county in the "corn belt" will enter less than one hundred boys 
And surely some counties will have five hundred contestants 
Certainly no institute committee or fair committee or county su- 
perintendent ever had a greater opportunity to advance the agri- 
cultural interests of Kansas than is offered them in this movement 
for interesting the coming farmers of the State. 

WHO MAY ENTER. 

The contest will be limited to farmers' boys between twelve and 
eighteen years of age. The work must be conducted on a farm, 
not on a city lot. Each boy who gets a quart of seed must agree 
to plant it carefully, cultivate it well, and exhibit ten ears of corn, 
raised from that seed, at the county institute and corn contest the 
next autumn or winter. With his entry he must submit a brief 
statement as to date of plowing the ground, kind of land, length 
of cropping history, methods'of preparing for planting, method 
and date of planting, methods of cultivation, date of gathering 
ms samples and a statement of number of mature stalks in plot 
on the first day of August, the number of ears, and the number of 
barren stalks. Each boy must further agree to attend, if at all 
possible at least one session of the county institute. While all will 
be invited to attend the State contest, this will not be required. 

THE STATE CONTEST. 

t hp A Sf!t e ""J"? '" the C0Unty contests wil1 ^ eligible to enter 
tte on ,?nt T " the tarmerS ' institute holds a contest and 

riduToffJ S prta " Under onr editions, and if any indi- 

wfnnt ^ P T S ; making the sam e conditions as others, all the 

Ton "est C ° rn ^ ente1 ' their best ten ears at the State 

State' 'jSSSt Wi , U be , held a * stated elsewhere, at the Kansas 
anslff o t ? CM T' ° n Janv,a T J and 2 . W ™der the 
cnltnraTcilltt T aS C ° rn BreedCTS ' Association and the Agri- 
to br™L or !f , 5° yB Wh ° Win in local cntests will be allowed 
eyZlr! Same 6arS exhibited at the local contest, or 
quart oTeo™t ft** but f rom the P™duct of the same 

contest TIT, ° U , b J * he committee in the spring for the 
in wh ch wil h? W " lbe S6nt in late sammer 'o all contestants, 
cortscorllter 11 * ^ ^ ** ^-ting and Judging 

COUNTY AND STATE PRIZES 

contest^an en" T "*t *° diCtate as to the P""" * ^ 'ocal 
ntest. In all counfes where farmers' institutes are organized 
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in conformity with the State law, it might be advisable to use the 
larger part of the institute fund. Prizes might be outlined on 
something like the following scheme: For the best ten ears of corn, 
in order, $9, $8, $6, $5, $4, $3, $2, $1, $1, $1. In many cases lo- 
cal merchants may gladly contribute prizes of merchandise. 
Such a plan and such prizes would do wonders for the corn crop 
in Kansas and for the education of thousands of farmers' boys. 
The prizes for the State contest will be announced later, but they 
will be as liberal as it is possible to make them. Nothing is too 
good for the boys who are able to win out in the county and then 
in the State contests. 

BEGIN WORK SOON. 

Institute committees are urged to take hold of this work at 
once, as it will take several weeks to get it well advertised and 
to create general interest in the county among the boys. A local 
committeeman should be appointed for each township to work up 
a list of boys. All local editors should be consulted at once, it 
will be hard to make this a success without their help, and in one 
hundred cases of every hundred the editors of Kansas news- 
papers will contribute more time and more work and more casn 
(for labor) according to their means than almost any other class oi 
people. The assistance of county superintendents of schools 
should be secured at once. No other person can wield as much in- 
fluence for this movement as the county school superintendent. 
In fact, in counties where there is no farmers' institute organiza- 
tion, or where the organization will not take hold of this very 
promptly, the county superintendent will be asked to assume tne 
whole responsibility of the contest. 



BRIEFLY. 

Kansas farmer 



1. Wanted-10,000 Kansas farmer boys to enter County 

Corn-Growing Contests. u ^fWcfnr 

2. WANTED-At least seventy counties to take hold of this i or 
the sake of the boys and for the purpose of advancing the farming 
interests of Kansas. „ „ •,„ 

3. Farmers- institutes should be looked to firs to ora- 
tor the couuty contest. Next, the College will look t ^ county 
school superintendent to organize the campa.gn for the »J ^ 
In fact, we shall look to these educated and progressive o*cer» to 
cooperate with the institute committees in the work * «£>*« 
the boys even if the farmers' institute unde .takes «* ™ r ' 
one county in Nebraska last year the county »!»?»*»££„„ 
rolled 484 boys in a "corn-growing" contest. An Ilhno.s coun y 
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superintendent has conducted these contests for many years 
usually in connection with the farmers' institute. 

4. The College will look to the patriotic Kansas newspapers to 
cooperate in this movement, as they have always been willing to 
help in advancing any good cause. 

5. Correspondence is invited from farmers' institute officers 
county fair associations, county school superintendents, news- 
paper men, and from any citizens interested in this movement for 
the boys. 

6 This office should have on record the names and addresses 
of all officers of farmers' institutes, with the name of each insti- 
tute I ask, therefore, that the secretaries of these institutes re- 
port such list to me in order that a directory may be compiled, to 
be issued April 1, 1906. T n M / T . ' 

M,rW, 4K ncu ^ u ): al Col| esre, State Institute Hecretan/. 

MaLhattar, Kan., Fet. 8 19C6. 



Prizes for Good Roads. 

The members of the Manhattan Commercial Club are very 
™ S °* cr f tin B a dee P«>- interest in good roads, and various 
schemes have been proposed. At the regular meeting held Tues- 

tfJZT t l ™ r^ ™ S thor °«Sh'y discussed and it was 
voted that the Club oiler the following prizes • 

withT^ *5"! if °-° 0) in g0ld for the best mite of road made 

2 Tw m f ^f 8 ", WitUn Seven miIes of Manhattan, 
of roTd 1?.! 1 "^ ( * 25 '° 0> ln g0ld for the secMld best mile 

road mlde w^i*' ^ ' n 8 °' d for the best »^-half mile of 
frot Manba^ Kmg ^ Drag " ° n eaCh "»» ™ te ~ 

mL~of ZtTT <$ i° 0) .: n g0M for the se <™ d best one-half 

%£2££Z .Ch a at te ? g Road Drag " - -* — maiI 

5.-No piece of road to take more than one prize. 

a lo^iz^^z: 1 road to be eiigib,e for the same ° r 

8 -^Tp etit ° rS to furnish their ^n drags, 
said juSes to m b rZ al ^ *° Se ' eCt the ^** °* the contest: 

9.-T„e iuLt^ 5 Z T F disinte ^ted parties. 
April iTand Ma/i 9 h 07 rOadS t0 be d ° ne at s °™ *•• between 
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Local Notes. 

The College stock-judging contest will be held on March 4. 

The Architectural Club met at Professor Walters' residence on 
February 3. 

Pres. E. R. Nichols was absent on College business from Mon- 
day till Thursday. 

The College basket-ball team played the Clay Center high school 
team Tuesday night, with a score of 47 to 12. 

The mid-term examinations were held Saturday, February 10, 
and the instructors are busy looking over the examination papers. 

Mesdames E. R. Nichols and C. M. Brink feasted their eyes 
on the multitude of students attending the morning exercises in 
the Auditorium last Wednesday. 

Asst. Prof. R. H. Brown, of the Music Department, informs us 
that the College Concert Band will give a full program concert at 
Wamego on February 21, and another at Wakefield on February -7. 

Miss Antoinetta Becker, the new superintendent of the Do- 
mestic Art Department, is making preparations for a public ex- 
hibition of the work of her classes, to be held at the close ot tne 
winter term. 

T. E. Weaver, the genial Rock Island agent at Blue Mound, 
Kan., has donated the poultry department a fine Light .Bran ma 
cockerel. Mr. Weaver has one of the finest flocks of the L,ight 
Brahmas in the State, aud has been winning at the State show ior 
several years. 

W. L. Park, general superintendent of the U. P. R. B., J. O. 
Brinkerhoff, superintendent of the Kansas Division ot tiieu^- 
R. R., and H. G. Kaill, assistant general passenger and if re ght 
agent of the U. P. R. R., visited the Agricultural College s on lues- 
day morning. They were making an inspection tour oi t en r°aa 
and its tributary region. All seemed to be great y interested in 
the work and growth of the College, and especially of the dairy 
and live-stock departments. 

The National Educational Association will hold its; annual ^ses- 
sions during the second week in July, in San Francisco This wm 
give a splendid opportunity for visiting the west slope ot tee 
Rockies, as low rates are always given the teachers. Supt. J . v. 
Rickman is anticipating getting up a party to take the trip to 
gether, in case satisfactory arrangements can be made as to retes 
and special accommodations. Those anticipating the tup mign* 
do well by corresponding with him.— Jayhawkei . 
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Experiments With Chinese Pheasants. 

Experiments in the breeding of game birds will begin' shortly 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. The work will be under 
the direction of Prof. Oscar Erf, of the Dairy and Animal Indus- 
try Department, and Theodore H. Scheffer, assistant zoologist in 
conjunction with Mr. D. W. Travis, State fish and game warden. 

About thirty birds of the variety known as Chinese or Tor- 
quatus pheasant will be shipped by Mr. Travis to the College 
breeding pens. Others may be secured from time to time. The 
State Game Commission will bear the expense of fitting up the 
enclosures and breeding pens. The pheasants supplied by the 
game warden become the property of the College. Mr. Travis 
will accompany the first shipment, and will incidentally look over 
the College farms and surrounding country with reference to 
their desirability as pheasant breeding grounds 

At present it is not the purpose to liberate any of the birds, 
lhey will be kept m enclosures and their eggs hatched, either in 
incubators or by domestic fowls of the bantam breeds. If any 
are released on the campus, they will be protected and their 
habits studied. It is hoped that they will propagate rapidly 
and become a valuable addition to the game supply of Kansas. 
One of their good points is that they attain maturity and are 
ready to ship by September 1 following their hatching in the 

Spl ?u g " . ancy P° ultr y usually does not mature until the spring 
of the next year. 

The Chinese pheasant was introduced into Oregon some twenty 
years ago. They thrived remarkably well, completely stocking the 
J5^JSi% k y + t a rS ' anC ? the Willam ette valley is now commonly 
mtll n ? y J? 6 P«>Ple of Oregon and others as the "Sports- 
fhfnfpw^ e / ,? nQ r - aSOn the Pheasant is so prolific is that 
anotW \ tw °£ th \ s P rin S brood while the female prepares for 
ttfi S ° *?* f^ee broods are raised each year. These all flock 
or a SSi^SSffl ° f ^ e J ear ' Correspondence was carried on 
for thTni™ « e f length ° f time With the 0re £on game warden 

Sc5 ,e of i ssSi? , b ss£? information for M ™ k «* 

i^oitobS^tSF^S 11 ) P T ves a success > and there is every 
at the Co Win * will further experiments will be conducted 
fowls and S' eonjunction with Mr. Travis, with other game 
towls and several species of squirrel not now found in the State. 

issueLTettrw T °t? ek l PU D blishers ' Crane & Co., have just 
ColteSe It is fSSrtZftS 1 y ^ r01 William A - McKeever, of this 
might be cha^teri^ a« Sy + Chol ° gy and Hi ^ her Lif e-" The work 
everv dav IhAnfZT, a l a treatm e nt of Psychology as related to 
o ^chapters Sf ™i?K ba J aCter . building ' lt co * tains a number 
notably ^ those on hih^ °? * V ? Cml interest to the general reader, 
^IrmL^tT^^ Volition ' social sensitiveness, 
volume o ^ 240 naZ Lh ? i- 1S . a , Wel I- printed and n eatly bound 
cents rs°ma 2 d 4 e°f P o a r g t e h S e ^^S^* T" ^ « " 
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Hog-Feeding Experiment. 

The Animal Husbandry Department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College has just completed a hog-feeding experiment and 
marketed the hogs at the Chas. Wolff packing plant in Topeka, 
where slaughter tests of the different lots were obtained. 

The experiment began October 9, 1905, ending January 29, 
1906, a period of 112 days. There were ten hogs in each lot. The 
object was to test the value of tankage and alfalfa hay as supple- 
mental feeds with corn. The following table shows the results as 
to the weights and gains, and cost of feed and gain: 
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Total pounds feed eaten. 



Corn-meal, 7690 

Corn-me»l, 7848; tankage, 1552 . 
Corn-meal. 7815: a falfa, 1310. . . 



h3 



$48 05 
80 07 
51 53 



O 



8 a 

*1 



$4 32 
4 07 
4 13 



Feed prices: Corn-meal, Q2i cents per cwt.; tankage, $2.00 per 
cwt.; alfalfa, $8.00 per ton. 

The hogs brought the following prices at the packing-house: 
LotI,$5.32ipercwt.; lot II, $5.40 per cwt.; lot III, $5.35 per cwt. 
They all had more leaf -lard than the average hog, the amounts in 
the different lots being as follows: Lot I, 90 lbs.; lot II, 94 lbs ; 
lot III, 90 lbs. Although the hogs in lot II were heavier and 
seemed fatter on foot, the leaf-lard was but slightly greater than 
in the other two lots. f 

The carcasses were cut up in the presence of representatives ot 
the Animal Husbandry Department. Every facility for obtaining 
necessary data was freely provided by Mr. J. B. Nicholson, super- 
intendent of the plant, a special cutting being made of the three 
lots to allow more time for the work. Mr. Nicholson stated that 
the flesh and fat of lot II seemed firmer than the others in trie 
warm condition. The hogs fed alfalfa hay showed a very nne 
quality of lean flesh, and the fat was not so heavy on their car- 
casses. The percentage of dressed weight for the three Jots, nm; 
including the heads, was as follows: Lot I, 76.6 per cent; lot n, 
73.5 per cent; lot III, 76.1 per cent. , 

Dr. DeWolf, a bureau of animal industry expert stationed at tne 
plant as inspector, pronounced the whole bunch as unusual y 
healthy. The lymphatic glands were all large and soft, and only 
one case of parasitic infection of the liver was found. oWflv 

The results of the test will be published in bulletin form shortly 
by the Kansas Experiment Station. 

The new Riley county court-house is growing rapidly. The 
stone-work of the b^ement is nearly completed If ™ e » n ° 
winter weather continues the carpenters will begin in a few days 
laying the joists of the main floor. 
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Charles Denison Kellogg, the "bird man," gave an illustrated 
lecture on bird life, in the Auditorium last Thursday night The 
lecture was number six of the College lecture course. Those who 
heard Mr. Kellogg will never forget the charm of his songs as the 
birds sing them, nor the inspiring descriptions of true bird lie. 

The stock-judging classes were judging fat cattle and Short- 
horns this week. Next week it will be the Hereford and An-us 
breeds, and week after next, horses. The "horse week" will 
close on February 24 with a public sale of the celebrated Perche- 
rons of Henry Avery & Son, of Wakefield, Kan., whose animals 
will be on exhibition at the College arena after February 17. 

The College basket-ball team has arranged the following sched- 
ule of games with other teams: At home-Clay Center, February 
I SI M y ' February 15; Washburn College, February 
TTnivilf Z™) ^f Ch A 1; Baker diversity, March 8; Kansas 
lTI y \ M iTw y ',u Away from home-State Normal, at Em- 
poria March 14; Washburn, at Topeka, March 15. A game may 

?Z h ZT-7 e ? ™ th + Haske11 ^dian School, to be played here 7 

\ l»Z^+i ^^ l *J S l c ? nd ^ ame at Commercial Club Hall and 
a game with the twentieth battery of Fort Riley. 

tnIn e ^ e fi P, J pil wh T, the Colle * e ever enrolled was assigned 
to work in the farmers' short course this winter. He is T. T. Mc- 
j^ray, ex ; county superintendent of Nemaha county. Mr. McCray 

l r V ' r ° 2 W IT S ° ld V 1 an 2 has two chiIdren taking the regular 
Zr ^ JS fre ^ uentl J .^ve had students at College who were 
m^hPr™?^ 1 *' ""1 ? ha PP ened several times before that 
mZ S S ^k Sat t0gether as re ^ ular students in the class 
caZ' W ft^r ber a , C S e When the mother of a bright boy 
s\uXs toot M 6 Care ° f him and ' in order t0 assist him in his 
vounfmnn wh T 16 ass ^ nment - At the end of the term the 
rosed hfc ?j£l ^ after ^ ards ^aduated near the top of his class, 

fa^re of PvP,v d i ^ Credit while his moth ^ made a general 
lanure ot everything and went home. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

"B^ZZ^Z*^ for K Fe hruary contains a beautiful little poem, 
originally !' conE fc by P^ Brid ^an, '86. This poem was 
Alpha Bet^ * a SSf^» \°n t0 the program at the bunion of the 

was raised to that ^ «L»j * i ln the board of instruction 

recoSn 5 ht tho r Xf w' P r ° f l S - SOr - This is a well-earned 
last year and a hllf nn thl /^ i, and in dustry. His work for the 

fitted to take up the e" P ectedTvetr° f ? mr makes him es P ecially 
in the Experiment Stattan mvestl S at '°n upon the Kansas wheat 
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The Absorbed Article in the English Vocabulary. 

MIDDLE English furnishes us some peculiar examples of 
"misdivision." In a vocabulary of the fifteenth century, 
for instance, I find a nawnt "an aunt," a nold modyre "an old 
mother," a nox "an ox," a new lame "an ewe lamb," a nappe "an 
ape," etc. In each case here noted we have partial absorption of 
the indefinite article by the following word. Shakespeare has 
nuncle for uncle and nawl for awl. The former of these is prob- 
ably and the latter certainly due to n carried over from the pre- 
ceding an. 

We still have two words in which the n is retained. Newt shows 
the M. E. form neivte, beside an ewte, an euete, etc., and more sel- 
dom efte. The O. E. form is efete, and this is kept in modern pro- 
vincial Eng. eft. The second word of this sort is nick-name, from 
M. E. an eke name "an added name." 

The reverse process is seen in words originally beginning with 
an n. Adder is from nadder (cf. Germ. Natter). Auger from M. E. 
nauger is derived from O. E. nafo-gar. Nafo-gar is a compound 
made up of O. E. nafu "nave" and gar "borer, spear" and has cor- 
responding forms in the other Germanic dialects. Umpire stands 
for older forms numpire, noumpere, nompere, etc., from 0. Fr. nom- 
Per, later nompair, literally "not equal, odd." 

The definite article, too, has been partially absorbed. A case 
of this is seen in nonce in the phrase for the nonce. This had the 
M. E. form for the nones, properly for then ones. Here then is the 
dative of the def. article 60. E. tham) and ones is our once, the 
Phrase being literally "for the once. " In M. E. we find atte nende 
from 0. E. aet tham ende "at the end." This has become at an end, 
m which an is not the indefinite article but the descendent of the 
dat. of the def. article. Chaucer's atte nale is similarly for at then 
tie "at the ale-house." 

T'other with the apostrophe is a late form due to a misconcep- 
tion. I n m, E> the form was thet other as a i S o thet one (later tone) 
for the one, thet being here the neuter of the article. Partial 
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absorption (misdi vision) took place, resulting in the tone and the 
father. Thus we read in the ballad King Estmere, lines 5 and 6: 

"The tone of them was Adler younge, 
The tother was King Estmere. " 

So in 1. 129 we find tone day and in the next line tother day. 

The total absorption of the definite article occurs in the city 
name Atterbury. The O. E. form was Aet thaere byrig, literally 
"at the city." 

As one would expect, most of our nouns consisting originally 
of article and noun are derived from foreign languages. In this 
case the article was not understood as such but was assumed to 
be a part of the noun, hence the Eng. article was prefixed. An 
illustration of this general principle recently came under my 
observation. A Miss Brown came to reside with a German family. 
She was called Miss Brown by all but the small daughter of the 
house, who addressed her as Fraulein Miss Brown. 

Spanish has furnished us lariat, a compound of la "the" (from 
the Lat. fern. dem. pronoun ilia, ) and reata, "a rope used to tie 
horses together. " From this source we have also alligator. The 
M. E. forms alligatir, alagarto, etc., from Span, el lagarto, repre- 
sent the masc. of the Latin def. art. ille and Lat. lacertus "lizard." 

Italian has given us lavolt, lavolta {both found in Shakespeare), 
from la "the" and volta, "a turning around. " 

French has presented us with at least four words of this sort. 
Lacrosse is from Canadian French la crosse — la "the" and crosse, 
"a crook, hockey-stick, etc.," cognate with Eng. cross. The 
second word in which the fem. article is combined with the noun 
is lamantin, "a sea-cow," the same as manatee. The masculine 
article le occurs in combination with the noun in two words: 
lammer and larigot. The former is Scotch, has the additional 
forms lamer, lamour, laumer, and lambur, means "amber." It is 
from Fr. Vambre, i, e. le "the" and ambre "amber." Larigot, "a 
kind of flageolet," is similarly from O. Fr. Varigot "the flageolet." 

The great majority of words containing the absorbed article 
came to us from the Arabic either indirectly, through Spanish 
principally, or directly. These words may be divided into three 
classes: those which broadly speaking have only a literary use 
and still have an Arabic flavor, those which have been fully incor- 
porated into our vocabulary but still contain the Arabic article in 
its full form, and those words which have become a living part of 
our vocabulary and, further, have modified the form of the incor- 
porated article. 

This first division contains numerou 3 words, among others the 
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following: albacore, alcaid, alcalde, alcanna (same as Eng. henna), 
alcarraza, alcatras, alcavala, alcazar, Aldebaran, (tierce, alfaqui, 
alferes, algaroba, algazel (identical with Eng. ouzel), Algebar, Alhagi, 
Alhambra, alkekengi, alkermes, alkool (identical with alcohol), Al- 
koran (same as koran), Allah, almadia, almagist, almagra, and 
almucantor. For particulars see the Century Dictionary. 

To our second division belong the words given and briefly ex- 
plained below. 

Alchemy (M. E. alkamye) is from O. Pr. alkemie. The last-named 
form with its associates in the other Romance languages is from 
Middle Latin alchimia, which in turn is from Arabic alkimia, i. e., 
al "the" and kimia "alchemy." 

Alcohol, formerly spelled also alcohole and a Ikohol, has come down 
through the medium of French and Latin from Arabic al-kohl, lit- 
erally al "the" and koWl, "fine powder of antimony." For an ex- 
planation of the change of meaning see the Century Dictionary. 
Alcohol is furthermore the basis on which the words aldehyde and 
alkarsin are built. 

Alcove is derived from Fr. alcove, this from Span, and Port, al- 
cova, and the last form from Arabic al-qobbah from al "the" and 
qobbah "a vault, dome, alcove." 

Alembic, with the earlier forms alembick, alimbeck, alembeck, 
alambkk, etc., has come to us through O. Fr., Span., and M. Lat. as 
stepping-stones from Arabic al-anbic, from anbiq "a still," the 
latter form being in its turn derived from Gr. ambiv, "a cup." We 
have also the contracted form limbeck. 

Alfalfa is Span, alfalfez from Ar. al-facfacah, "the best feed." 

Algebra is derived through Span, algebra from M. Lat. algebra. 
"bone-setting, algebra," from Arabic al-jabr, al-jebr "redintegra- 
tion or reunion of broken parts. " 

Alkali is the modern form of M. E. alkaly, alcaly, which came to 
us from 0. Fr. alcali, this through Spanish from Ar. alqaliy. 
Qaliy, from qalay, "to roast in a pan, "meant "the ashes of salt- 
wort, etc., " which abound in soda. 

Almanac represents earlier almenak, derived through French 
from Ar. al "the" and manakh "calendar." The word though 
used by Arabic astronomers in Spain in the thirteenth century 
was not originally Arabic. (See the Century Dictionary.) 

Mixir has the same form in 0. Fr. and Spanish by which 
channels it has come from Arabic el, al "the" and iksir the 
Philosophers stone. " 

To our third list of nouns from the Arabic belong about a half- 
dozen words. 
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Apricot, which has many earlier variants, is derived through 
Port, albricoque, 0. Span, albercoqae from Ar. al-birquq "the 
apricot." The ultimate source is Lat. praecoqua "apricot," 
previously "early ripe," from prae "beforehand" and coquere "to 
cook." 

Artichoke, a word introduced in the sixteenth century and hav- 
ing a multitude of forms, goes back through Spanish to Ar. 
al-kharshofa "the artichoke." 

Assagai, also written assegai, assagay, assegay, etc., is derived by 
way of Fr. azegaye, azagaye and Span, azagaye from Ar. az-zaghayah, 
for al "the" and zaghayah "a spear." 

Similarly azimuth (M. E. azymuth, azimut) comes to us through 
Fr. and Span, azimuth successively, from Ar. as-sumut, sumut being 
the plural of samt "path, point or quarter of the horizon. " 

Hazard, from M. E. hazard, hasard, "a game of chance," from 
O. Fr., where the same forms with the same meaning are found, is 
derived through Span, azar, "an unforeseen disaster, etc.," from 
Ar. az-zar " the die." Az-zar is for al fcf. assagai) and zar "a die." 

Lute, "a musical instrument, " has reached us through the 
successive stages M. E. lute, O. Fr. lut, leut, Span, laud, formerly 
alaud (cf. Port, alaude) from Ar. al-ud "a lute," from al "the" 
and 'ud "a lute, harp," primary meaning "wood, timber," 
whence ' ' stick ' ' later " lute. " 

It will be noticed that Spanish is in most cases the medium 
through which these Arabic words have journeyed to us, this 
being as we would expect for historical reasons. Many of them 
have come directly from the Spanish, others have passed through 
French before reaching us. John V. Cortelyou. 



General Qualities of Oratorical Style. 

TN previous issues of the Industrialist I have had occasion to 
1 point out the qualities of style that are especially appropriate 
in the introduction and conclusion of an oration. It remains to 
notice some of the qualities of oratory as a whole. For, while there 
are certain characteristics that peculiarly pertain to the introduc- 
tion and conclusion, there are likewise qualities that belong 
equally to this type of discourse in all its parts. These qualities 
are necessitated by the very nature of the art itself. 

It must be remembered that oratory is popular discourse; it is 
preeminently to and for the people. In its highest and best 
sense, it is not for any exclusive grade of culture or condition of 
hfe. It is, rather, adapted to the understanding, tastes and mo- 
tives of the great mass of men who, in their general average of in- 
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telligence, passions, and purposes, are termed "the people." It 
is to such an audience, made up of men of both high and low 
degree, of men swayed by sudden impulses or by deep-rooted pre- 
judices, by likes and dislikes, by hopes and fears, by selfishness 
and generosity, but, nevertheless, with an underlying basis of 
common-sense and desire for fair play— it is to an audience made 
up of such men that the orator must address himself and his 
speech. 

Since oratory is popular discourse it must possess those char- 
acteristics that fit it to the populace. These characteristics have 
to do with the three elements of thought, structure, and ex- 
pression. 

1. In the first place, the thought of an oration must be adapted to 
the popular mind. By this it is not meant that an audience must 
necessarily agree with the speaker's thought at the outset. In- 
deed, some of the greatest triumphs of oratory have been won over 
hostile hearers; as, witness Henry Ward Beecher's speeches in 
England during our civil war. It means, rather, that the thought, 
when presented, must be so plain, so direct, so simple, and have 
such an obvious bearing upon the main question, that its signifi- 
cance and force will be grasped at once. 

This demand precludes the use of intricate lines of thought, of 
hair-splitting distinctions, of long and involved chains of argu- 
ments. 

The best arguments for the orator are those in which the con- 
clusion springs directly from the premise, with no intermediate 
steps to distract attention. Arguments from example and analogy 
are peculiarly adapted to the uses of public speech. They are 
tangible, easily grasped, easily applied, and generally forcible. 
In the use of the latter form of reasoning, however, care needs to 
be exercised that the analogy be a true one, as both the audie ^ ce 
and the speaker himself may be misled by an apparently similar 
but actually unlike relation. 

As the oration is for oral delivery, rather than for leisurely 
reading, and must produce its designed effect by a single utter- 
ance, its thought must proceed on broad and general lines, in 
is,the arguments advanced should be usually the main divisions ; 01 
the discussion, explained, amplified, exemplified, illustrated v 
fied and enforced with all the earnestness and eloquence of whicn 
the speaker is possessed. This much the hearers will grasp^ ana 
it will, likewise, grasp them. They will be moved by ^it More 
than this is vanity. A multiplicity of detail is both confus ng and 
wearisome. The only way in which a speaker, who indulge* 
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such minutiae of thought, will be likely to move an audience will 
be to move it toward the door. Aristotle well says (Rhet. 
Bk. I, Ch. II), "Your hearer is supposed to be a man of merely 
ordinary understanding," and for that reason, he argues, will not 
be won by intricate reasonings. Lord Chesterfield, somewhat 
cynically, expressed the same reason for the principle. "The 
receipt to make a speaker," he writes in one of his letters, "and 
an applauded one too, is short and easy. Take common-sense 
quantum sufficit; add a little application to the rules and orders of 
the House; throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and make up 
the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and ele- 
gance of style. Take it for granted that by far the greatest part 
of mankind neither analyze nor search to the bottom; they areiw 
capable of penetrating deeper than the surface:' As the speech is 
made not for exceptional, but for average hearers, the speaker will 
be wise, therefore, who proceeds on broad and general lines, so as 
not to lay upon them the burden of "penetrating deeper than the 
surface." 

It should be remembered that an oration is a picture. It is an 
oral representation and reproduction of the visions that stir the 
speaker's own soul. The artist, when he paints a landscape, does 
not try to portray upon the canvas every spear of grass and every 
leaf of the tree. Are we, therefore, to assume that the artist does 
not faithfully depict the grass and the trees? Does he not, in- 
deed, more truly represent the landscape by omitting confusing 
details and painting only those large and general objects to which 
he desires to call especial attention, while all the rest are made 
subordinate to serve as background? It is not art to paint a 
forest so that one "cannot see the wood because of the trees." 
The same principle that controls the painter governs the orator- 
governs him, too, in the choice of the thoughts he shall advance as 
well as in the language with which he shall clothe those thoughts. 
He chooses some great, ruling idea as his theme, and then sets forth 
some important truths, pulsing with the crimson blood of that 
theme-which truths, taken together, serve to center the atten- 
tion upon that ruling idea, establish its truth and give it power. 

•* * 11 Fr( T the nature of ^ thought and its underlying purpose, 
it follows that the oration must be simple in structure. The ora- 
tor aims to accomplish one thing and one thing. only, namely, to 
gain the assent and cooperation of his hearers with regard to his 
ooject. rhat object" is the focus to which everything centers 
and from which everything radiates. Whatever does not conduce 
to that one end is, for him, irrelevant. Every division of the dis- 
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course, therefore, must have a direct, unmistakable, intimate bear- 
ing upon the main question. A single principle runs through 
them all and tests their oratorical value; so in structure as in 
thought, everything makes for unity and simplicity. 

3. In expression oratory, in common with other forms of dis- 
course, must exemplify the three great qualities of style— clear- 
ness, energy, and beauty. If any difference is to be recognized, it 
is that oratory, more than any other form of literature, is depend- 
ent upon the first two of these qualities. As oratory is popular in its 
aims and processes, it must be understood by an average audience 
at a single utterance. It does not appeal to the aristocracy of 
intellect. It is not for metaphysicians, accustomed to speculate 
on the question, "whether a chimsera ruminating in a vacuum 
devoureth second intention," and other equally etherial abstrac- 
tions; it is for plain, every-day men of average intelligence and 
culture. Neither is it for the leisurely study and meditation of 
those who read the printed page ; it is rather for the understand- 
ing and appreciation of those who must receive their full im- 
pression by a momentary glance as the orator marches by to his 
goal. The public speaker, therefore, must be on his guard, lest 
while laboring to be profound he become turbid and find himself 
floundering in muddy waters of scholastic expression, the mean- 
ing of whose sesquipedilian words and serpentine sentences no 
hearer can fathom. Dr. Austin Phelps, in his excellent book on 
"English Style in Public Discourse," quotes a sentence from an 
essay of George Brimley, formerly librarian of Trinity C° lle g e > 
Cambridge, which will illustrate this fault. Brimley "is dis- 
coursing," says Professor Phelps, "upon the nature of poetry, 
and he soliloquizes thus: 'A poetical view of the universe is an 
exhaustive view of all phenomena, as individual phenomenal 
wholes, of ascending orders of complexity, whose earliest stage is 
the organization of single coexisting phenomena into concrete 
individuals, and its apotheosis the marvelous picture ot the 
infinite life, no longer conceived as the oceanic pulsation which 
the understanding called cause and effect.'" Clear as mud. 
Surely this tangled jargon illustrates in an "ascending order 01 
complexity" one of the phenomena of expression which a pre- 
sumably rational mind will sometimes display, when it allows 
itself to confound incomprehensibleness with profundity, li *nis 
sentence mean anything in particular, it is safe to say that is 
meaning is safely concealed from every one but its author by tne 
jungle of words in which he has so adroitly hidden it. But i . sucn 
learned obscurity is inexcusable in the essay, how much more 
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it inexcusable in the speech ! The orator may be ever so scholarly; 
but never let him be scholastic. True learning and exhaustive 
thought on his part are desirable; pedantic affectation of learning 
and thought strutting under the mask of big words and turgid 
phrases is execrable. The orator must deliver his soul in one 
utterance. Therefore, let him speak so clearly, so directly, so 
unequivocably, that his hearers cannot mistake his meaning if 
they would. How else can he accomplish his purpose? How else 
can he arouse their attention, quicken their interest, convince 
their intellects, stir their sensibilities, gain their adherence? In 
a word, how else shall he make his speech 'successful? 

Clark M. Brink. 

A Legacy. 

A MONG the many legacies that have fallen to mankind there is 
** one which has probably done more to develop the various 
races than any other, and yet one toward which many look with 
regret because they have fallen heir to it, and that is the legacy 
of work. 

It is work that has made the world. Past civilizations are 
known only through the works they have left behind them, and 
we judge them by these works and know of their industries, their 
customs, their characteristics, in fact their state of civilization, by 
the permanent results they accomplished. 

What is true of nations is also true of individuals. Who are the 
great men— the characters that live to-day though they have been 
dead for years, perhaps for centuries? They are the men who 
have worked; yes, and put their very life's blood into their work. 
borne one has said, "By our work we stand revealed." And is it 
not true that all true work is expression of the intellectual and 
spiritual quahtes, as well as the natural abilities? That whether 
we write books, paint pictures, build great structures, sway mul- 
titudes, teach the simple lessons of the school-room or perform the 
daily tasks, we express in each the characters that we are? 

1 he work will respond to the amount of soul put into it. This 
thought is expressed more fully in the following quotation from 
aenry cues: Man may work grudgingly or he may work grate- 
ruiiy, he may work as a man or he may work as a machine. 

«^!?w u° W ° rk S ° rude he ma * T not exal * ^; no work so impas- 
sive that he may not breathe a soul into it; no work so dull he may 
not , enliven it. And as the work responds to the spirit of the 

II nM°' ,°' d06S the d0in S of the work have a reacting influ- 
ence on the individual who performs it, which, if it be true, honest 
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work, is both beneficial and educational. Among the beneficial re- 
sults are its effect upon the body. It makes the muscles strong 
and the brain clear and stimulates the heart action, making the 
blood flow through artery and vein more rapidly, giving to the 
body health and vigor. Tennyson makes Ulysses say after he 
has retired from an active service : 

"How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use, 

As though to breathe were life. ' ' 

Work has also its educational effects. The mind is strength- 
ened through the concentration necessary to successful work. 
For then it is that a man collects himself, and his powers are aU 
centered in the one thing to be accomplished. Thus his resources 
are increased through the assurance and knowledge of the power 

within him. . 

It is through the work done that experience is gained. It is 
from experience that we are enabled to form opinions and judg- 
ments. All theories must be put to the test of practice; then, and 
not until then, can the errors be discovered and corrected. In the 
field of experience only can we get a true knowledge of our own 
powers, including both the strong and the weak points, and not 
until these are known do we know what we are capable of doing. 

Work enlarges our thoughts and hearts if we will let it. ine 
successful worker is larger than the work he is in because he is 
alert to the things around him and has an interest in the great re- 
sult of which his work will be only a part. The present opportu- 
nity will not be despised in the ambition for the larger ones, for he 
small duty faithfully performed will be the discipline for the 

larger duties in a larger life. — ««m 

If work is such an important factor in the making of * he ™* » 
and aU things in it, as well as the making of the individual, it is worth 
while to give some thought to the preparation for ones life > worK. 
The head, the hand and the heart must be trained to respond har- 
moniously to demands made upon them. Best work can only be 
accomplished where each of these are fitted for _ service and are 
given willingly and cheerfully to the duties of life. Ana 
true what Tennyson says in his "Bugle Song, 
"Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
it is a responsibility we owe to the world to leave behind us the re- 
sult of a life spent in faithful, honest, willing ™™ ret j Minis . 
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Local Notes. 

Winter term will close on March 22. 

Dieted eXteri ° r ° f Professor Walters' new house is nearly corn- 
Several senior girls went to Topeka last week to take the civil 
service examination. 

The Ionians and Hamiltons have jointly invested in a new piano 
tor their society hall. 

The students from Washington county have a well-organized club 
and meet regularly once a week. 

t W o e Z U T PiD S Sta ^ ion froze tight on M °nday night and had to be 
thawed out on Tuesday morning. 

thU h rtS; lle ^i Y - M ' C \ A ' has tw enty-nine classes in Bible study 
this term, with an enrolment of 380. 

Prl hf™ fiT Kamme ye r ' s first-hour public speaking class present- 
ed him a large bouquet of carnations last week. 

an Jw "SIT ath / r ° f laS ^ ^ eek Prevented contractors H. Bennett 
and W. Stmgley from working on their buildings. 

Clu"b S on sTV,^ r^f" Sdieffer ent ertained the Ottawa County 
Club on St. Valentine's eve. All report a good time. 

the^tM^vv^"^ i° 1U ? eS ° f P eriodi cals were received from 
tfce btate bindery and placed on the book shelves last week. 

of ^Sr^^^v 8 ' As ? ociation is havin g an "annual" printed 
oithe addresses delivered at their recent meetings at this Col- 

"PrSaTLww'- u f e ?u airy Department, read a paper on 
Association yg ° re the last mee ting of the Agricultural 

daJ h oTnelf wpr^f ^ W Tl! ° n Was hington's Birthday, Thnrs- 
students who ^Tsh to read" **"* ^ b * Warmed and ^ en f ° r 

tur?on h ri3f^f-^ a 7 a sci ?P tic on lecture on "The Architec- 

menrwent to f c a ht a i SS w a , nt °i W " Melick > of th e Dairy Depart- 
of thelSionJ i Da?™ 'a Wedn e. s day, to attend the annual meeting 

address ^^^^ '.^^5^ " " 
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Assistant Jackson's class in French is meeting regularly once a 
week at the home of Miss Minis. Six of the eight members of the 
class are members of the Faculty. 

Dr F S Schoenleber attended the annual meeting of the so- 
called tri-county farmers' institute at WeUsville on February 8 and 
9, and reports a very successful session. 

' The Riley County Normal Institute will be held at Manhattan 
in June. Principal J. E. Edgerton, of the city schools will be the 
conductor and Mr. L. D. Giffee, of Alma, one of the instructors. 

Ex-regent John E. Hessin, of Manhattan is looming up as a 
candidate for congressman from the Fifth Kansas district His 
name will be presented at the congressional convention by the Ke- 
publicans of Riley county. 

Engineer Jacob Lund reports that the cold spell of last week 
was rather hard on his surplus coal pile. The daily consumption 
at the boiler-house was something over a car-load, and toui men 
were kept busy tending the furnaces. 

Gov. A. E. Meade, of Washington, .accompanied by Regent 
Story, E. B. Purcell, and S. J. Yenawine, of Manhattan, vibited 
College on February 10. The governor, who at one time was a 
Manhattanite, addressed the students in chapel. 

A student took an electric light bulb to bed with him to 
warm his feet and as a result the fire department was called out 
The bedding, including the mattress, was all burned ^ aia °* 
the fire boys was not needed as the bedding had already been 
thrown out. . 

The seniors received the juniors last Wednesday nigh t m 
Kedzie HaU. The offices and class rooms were ^^^ {o 
rated with plants, flags, and festoons A prog ram of solos, muffle 
and readings was provided, and light ref re shments J«e s«ved 
to all attending. It was one of the^most ^^^f 1 
ments of the season, and the seniors deserve much ciedit toi it. 

The Agricultural College needs more room. There ^evei -ww mj 
time in the history of the institution w hen additional ™mjas 
needed more imperatively than this winter Every das . i oom and 
every laboratory is crowded to its utmost ^Ji ^£ ile the 
there is not standing room left for an ^^^f^^Z^em^t 
halls and stairways are often literally packed, making movem 
almost impossible. More space— more room. 

Next week a short series of farmers; institutes wih beheld m 
the northeastern part of Kansas Subjects ^ gecml e p^ 
by lecturers from this CoUege will be Corn Breeding an 
ing. Following is the itinerary: F^.^^^X^dWednes 
19; Centralia, Tuesday, February 20^ Oneida ;.Tuw°?^ a . 
day, February 20 and 21; Hiawato,Thnrsday^biuaiy^, ^ 
Friday, February 23. The institute series ^^f ecreW , J. 
this College by Prof. A. Dickens and the insuraw 
H. Miller. 
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The last number of the Farmers' Advocate contains three contri 
butions on as many different subjects by Professor Te^FvrTnn^ 
a half-column article on "Farmers' Institutes?' by &* f J Ru£ 
The corresponding number of the Kansas Farmer contains a five 

ar me o" "ReT 2? W^S^S ' £ Pro1 °' Erf ' a SKriSJ 
article on Red or Black-hulled Kafir-corn" bv Asst G C 

Wheeler, a short article on "Prairie-Dog Poison" by Prof E A 

STyVro? A V M CTt^ ° n I m -y agSuraltt 
jeers Dy i-roi. A. M TenEyck. The contributions from this Collet 
M over five pages of the Kansas Farmer and over two^pages of the 

fSES of ft ^^1 CertainIy testif ^ to thrprTSuse 
banks of°th^ ^^^^ wing" of the Veat school" on the 

loaSeTwitf^^ does not m ^n trains 

loaaea with wheat and with corn, buttra ns that will result in more 
heavily loaded trains in the future Tho qJ«- \ • , 

fng^^rryTn,^ 

ZSSSf?? 8 Professors who meet the people at each 

?a?semorewh^ ? laCe in tellin ^ * hem how to 

take hTd of ? n SSh W ^ co ™ Wlth less labor - Kansa s People 
amon„ other ffiw^ 8 ? * housand « of farmers have heard, 

if it win make i;7wi,iv ^nsan will even submit to education 
yieW - e X«^Xa™ and C ° m and in ° rease the P er ca P ita 

knoV S KlW?f Wr u 6S ^° the local edit °r, wanting to 
farme^'mstitute, Si ,** ab . and °ned its old plan of holding 

"raSdTns tutes " TrfeKZ?' *"? nGW pian of holdin « 
still in the old kind nf m ilJ trlends ma y rest assured that we are 

going on as well as ever 'E wlU P™ Te that the good work is 
in session yesterdav at r th J hePa ™ ers, 'nstituteof Elk county was 
door with uSwmCT which was packed to the 

State institutes, talked to those preselt ofcL^"^ dh ? Ct ° r °' 
vmcinar wav illustrating k£ • 7T p \ esent o1 corn breeding in a con- 

raisinf -Mr m£ TJS™^ b ^ Samples taken from th * local 
breeding teafiw E^, 1 "^ on the importance of 
more of it S less laWfo. ?J WlU re P resenta ^tter corn and 
der the auspices o «£ Kansas ItffT 1 "-- ^ hese lectures are un " 

a part of a Lries inaugurated bv ft^™? 1 ^" 1 C ° Uege ' and ar6 
very materially to increas^ Thl * the , Santa Fe, and can not faU 
acre. The profess 0rs "on thl t ■ m ? Unt of corn now grown to the 
ing by bothmen a nd W om e n 7^° ^ °? hog and poultry rais- 
in attendance at the session ™ c 7 J ge nu 5 ber of th ^ women were 
a permanent fixture i?the JSty!" ^ The institute wiU become 
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R S. Wilson, '04, attended the farmers' institute at Burden and 
reports success in the practice of agriculture. 

E M Amos, '02, will print the Western Poultry Review .Manhat- 
tan, "hereafter, and in connection therewith run a general job ofnce. 

V L Corv, '04, who has been working at Modesto, Cal., this 
winter will soon return to the cooperative station at McPherson. 

Ass't. R. E. Eastman, of the Horticultural Department, was ab_ 
sent last week on account of the death of his brother Vernon of 
Bloomington, Kan. Vernon was a first-year student heie in 05. 

T. W. Allison and Inez (Manchester) Allison, both urf '98 drove 
twelve miles to attend a meeting of the farmers' instate atP* 
body. Mr. Allison exhibited some fine samples of alfalfa _ seed ot 
his own production. Both have pleasant memories of friends at 
College. 

New England Alumni AssociATiON.-Plans are being made 
for a reunion of K. S. A. C. students probably m Boston about 
April 1. Any who can attend the meeting at about the above time 
and place are requested to write to either Mr. A. B. Oainahdn 05 , 
28 Warren street, Lynn, Mass., or Prof. F. A. Waugn { Wlh 
Amliprsij IVXrss 

M. H. Markcum, second-year student in 1881, is ; now a £rc»pg 
ous farmer in Cowley county. He met the alumni ed itoi at the 
Arkansas City institute last week for + the . fir /\V' w?tuS in the 
years. Mr. Markcum has promised to visit the « 8 ^^ n f d ^ 
near future. In his day only the north wing -of ^he M^n bmld n 
had been constructed, and a broad public ^^Ws 
College farm between the shop and what is now the Women 

Gymnasium. 

J. G. Harbord, '86, has now been ^^Z^tS^S^l 
seven years, with a break of only eight months spen t mttiej »w 
He hopes for a leaveof absence next April, ^ if i^g^ a recent 
pects to put Manhattan on his program, ^e w"^. pilipin0 

number of the Industrialist, I saw tha p \ y f ° t u h ^ V e 0m e S from a 
students at the College now, and ^that one rof them comes 
little town of Lucban, about twenty miles ^m^ny prea copy of 
quarters at Lucena, Tayabas ; Provide } , ^ ents , to their very 
the Industrialist and sent it to the wyjg.^ j was in a 
great joy and pride, and more or less ^™f £ on ^ 
post yesterday in Batangas, where O^.^aime . 

tenant of the Seventh Cavalry, but he was absent anoi ^ ^ 
to see him. There are several K. b. A. v^.i ! 

Helmick, Todd, Wheeler, Ned ^een and mys^^ 1 am ^g ^ 
saw Palmer a short time ago and we had ■ amiiei s of Col . 

hotel in the southern end of Luzon, and I did moie 
lege matters than I have before for ten years. 
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appointed assistant in horticulture in the Marvknd &5S "1 
Station, at the State Agricultural College? CoSeli Park MdH„ 

enough to make an occasional ^rip g S&S ^ dinner^ 

Percheron Sale at the College. 

c*&£^^.^^W^. WH1 sell 50 head 
College, on Pebruarv 24 t?!'v? Kansas State Agricultural 

lege a week in advance of nL 'j ^ Wl11 be ship P ed to the Col- 
posal of the stuS for i ndl alG ' Where they wiU be at the dis- 
The sale ^^T^t^^ V ^^l^^ **%? ^ 
fconeers will he the well-knowTc'oSeS $&2^™£ *Z 

Eve^a*^ it is aclosing-outsale. 

in the number is the ™Sh hi 5 / f Stered stock - Included 
register numbed * M(Km^ Rt*^*^ "Bosquet," 
doubt the greatest PerohPrnn. T « s * reat stallion is without 
defeated boTh firs ano^S^ e - r ° ffe . red at a public sale ' havin S 
at St. Louis ItirsafetoLvtwl Winners at the World ' s Fair 
herd of Percheron^ than S ^L a ^ e WOuld add more valu etoany 
Prance or America y ° ther P urc hasable Percheron in 

never met defeat Thev nre h J f anS f Clty Royal in 1905, and have 
a little more than a ton each SSt"*^ Sired by "Borneo," weigh 
pair of mares is entitfed I to mil nC t yet four years old - This 
day, as the buyer who is so SS T* Percheron history on sale 

has the right /ound'atn to/a hRaS PeSf^, ^ kn0W he 

Along with the othpr ^nri i+i- a Percheron herd. 
Pion go!l.medai e g ro h u e p oMSS^ %t^ f .** the cham- 
has won the Percheron A ««nr.1«,? ? hls coll ectioh of mares 

this i as t show seSSrf i^2S , S? q B S eC,a1 ^ 100 R0M medal twice 

In this sale will be the win nas „ n ever been defeated, 
medals, and there will be somp?hfn / 1Xty " nine ribb °ns and gold 
ling colt at a low price to >a sh™ h» * OI \ ever y bod y from a wean- 
nicely matched pa* of mares and I al ^ y ° Ur ° Wn price ' Some 
mares that are well broken to ™ i g m? 1 many successful brood 
Every mare in this eato^cto thSh be lnCluded in the sale " 
age has proved her usefulness an dM- r T hed f ° Ur yearS ° f 
prepared to give the stronwS Vn? Messrs. Avery and Son are 

that was evefgiven afaTuMfc f»S ^ 0n their breeding stock 
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The Silo. 

The silo, in one form or another, and the feeding of ensilage, 
dates back to antiquity. Twenty years ago few farmers 
knew what a silo was, and fewer still had ever seen one or feed en- 
silage to their stock. It would probably have been necessary at that 
time to publish a book describing the silo system, with definitions 
of silo and ensilage. Now all farmers who read agricultural pa- 
pers, or who attend agricultural conventions or agricultural col- 
leges, are at least familiar with the fact that a silo is an air-tight 
structure used for the preservation of coarse fodders in succulent 
condition, and that silage is the feed taken out, even though they 
have not had a chance to become familiar with the appearance and 
properties of the latter. 

It was not until the latter part of the 70's that the building of 
silos intended for the manufacture of ensilage began in this 
country. To-day silos are very common in the East, especially in 
the great dairy district of the Mohawk VaUey, in New York, the 
Western Reserve of Ohio, and the Elgin district of northern Illi- 
nois and southern Wisconsin, in the latter state being as common 

In 1888 the United States Department of Agriculturelcould find 
only ninety-one farmers in this whole country who used silos. 
The feeding of silage is now considered a necessity on thousands 
of dairy farms in the United States, and it is a noticeable fact that 
the states and localities ranking first in dairy importance are the 
ones in which the most silos are found. It is likely that it a cen- 
sus were taken of the number of silos in use in this country to-day, 
we would find between four and five hundred thousand. 

The silo as a means of preserving and storing feed has not as 
yet become a very important feature of Kansas dairying. -But 
with the increase in population and steady rise in the, va Nation oi 
land, the Kansas dairy farmer must look to methods.whereb, 1 two 
cows can be maintained where but one was kept before, n ne 
continue to reap a profit from his labor and investment. 

Recognizing these facts, the Kansas State Agncultuial Colle e 
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purchased, in 1902 and 1903, two one-hundred-ton cypress stave 
silos from an eastern firm. They were installed on the east side 
of the dairy barn, and what was then the Farm Department began 
a series of practical tests, preformed by students, to determine 
the best and cheapest silage crops. 

The siloing of feed compares favorably with the canning of 
fruits and vegetables. There are various feeds that can be siloed, 
but it has been definitely determined that Indian corn is best 
adapted for this purpose. However, alfalfa and cow-peas, or soy- 
beans, are being siloed at the present time with great success. 
A mixture of alfalfa and corn, or soy-beans and corn, is preferable 
to either of these siloed alone, on account of the balanced nutrients 
which these feeds contain. 

The advantages of silos are numerous. • The silo enables the 
farmer to preserve a larger quantity of the food material of the 
original fodder for the feeding the farm animals than is possible by 
any other system of preservation now known.' Pasture grass is 
the ideal feed for live stock, but it is not available more than a few 
months in the year. The same is true of all siloing crops. When 
made into hay, the grasses, and all other green crops, lose some 
of the food material contained in them on account of the loss of 
leaves and other tender parts, and on account of the fermentation 
that takes place while the plant is drying out or being cured. In 
the case of Indian corn the loss from the latter source is consider- 
able, owing to the coarse stalks of the plant and the large number 
of air-ceUs in the pith. Under the best conditions cured fodder 
corn would lose at least ten per cent of its food value when cured 
in shocks. Such a low percentage of loss can only be obtained 
when the shocks are cared for on the cutter and put in the field 
under ideal weather conditions. In ordinary farm practice the 
loss in nutritive value will approach twenty-five per cent., and will 
even exceed this figure unless special precautions are taken in 
handling the fodder. 

Comparing these large losses in food material in field-cured 
Indian corn, there is a comparatively small loss in the silo caused 
by fermentation or decomposition of the living plant cells as they 
are dying off. It has been frequently determined that the average 
loss of dry matter in the fodder corn during the silo season does 
not exceed four per cent. 

Summarizing the considerations concerning the relative losses 
of food material, as given by the various stations, in field-curing 
and siloing of Indian corn, we may say that the latter, under 
favorable conditions, is far more economical than the former, and 
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therefore a larger quantity of food materials is obtained by filling 
the silo with fodder corn, than by any other method of preserva- 
tion known at the present time. Besides this comes the groat 
problem of succulency. All feeds of a succulent nature are more 
digestible and more palatable than dry feeds. We all know the 
difference between a juicy, ripe apple, and dry fruit. In the dry- 
ing of fruits, as well as in the drying of corn fodder, water is the 
main component taken away. This causes' a loss of certain fla- 
voring materials, which, though they do not vary much in the 
chemist's balance, are of the greatest importance in rendering 
food materials palatable. It is the same food materials which are 
washed out of the hay during heavy rains, and renders' such hay 
of no value, often of no more value than so much straw— not be- 
cause it does not contain nearly as much food substance, like pro- 
tein, fat, starch, and sugar, but because of the substances that 
render hay palatable having been removed by the rain. 

The influence of well-preserved silage on the digestive system 
and general health of the animal is very beneficial. It is a mild 
laxative, and acts in this way very similarly to green fodder. 

The filling of silos is the all-important problem at the present 
time. As has previously been stated, corn is one of the best feeds 
for making silage. Corn should be left in the field before cutting 
until it has passed through the doughy stage, that is until the ker- 
nels are well dented and glazed, as in the case of flint varieties. 
Where large silos are to be fiUed,and in case of extreme dry 
weather when corn is drying up rapidly, it would be well to till the 
silo a little before it reaches this stage, as a greater part of the 
corn would otherwise be apt to be too dry. There is, however, less 
danger itfthis respect now than formerly, on account of our mod- 
ern deep silos, and because we have found that water applied di- 
rectly to the fodder in the silo acts in the same way as water in tne 
fodder, and keeps the the fermentation in the silo in check. 

The cutting of corn for the silo is usually done on small farms 
by hand. Many farmers have been using self -raking and corn, 
binding harvesters for this purpose, while others report good suc- 
cess with a sled or platform cutter. If the corn stands ui well 
and is not of a very large variety, the end sought may be reached 
in a very satisfactory manner by either of these methods It, on 
the other hand, much of the corn is down, hand cutting* .to j> 
Preferred. A number of different «*- * « ^h t co- 
corn cutters are now on the market, and it is verj iiKeiv 
cutting for fodder will be done away with in the years to come, 
least on large farms. 
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After the corn is cut, a low rack, with wagon, is very essential 
for hauling the corn, for corn in the green state is extremely heavy 
and requires much energy to load the same on high wagons. The 
corn having been hauled from the field to the silo has still to be 
reduced to a fine, homogeneous mass, convenient for feeding and 
economical as far as the utilization of the silage for feed is con- 
cerned. In order to do this the whole of the corn, ears and all, 
may be run through the ensilage cutter. The corn is unloaded on 
a table and run through the cutter, after which it is carried 
through a tube by means of a blast of air, up into the silo window, 
and is delivered into the middle of the silo. If corn is siloed ears 
and all, it is necessary to keep a man or boy in the silo while it is 
being filled, to level the surface and tramp down the sides and 
corners. If left by itself the heavier pieces of corn will be thrown 
each way and the light leaves and tops will come closest to the dis- 
charge, and as a result the corn will not settle evenly and the 
different layers of ensilage will have a different feeding value. 
To assist in the distribution of corn a pyramidal box may be hung 
in front of the door and below the top of the carrier. This may 
be three feet square at the base, and taper to a point, at which a 
rope is attached for hanging to the rafter. The falling mass of 
corn will strike the box and be divided' so as to distribute to all 
parts of the silo. The proper distribution of cut corn, after it has 
been elevated and blown into the silo, is a matter that should have 
proper attention at the filling time. If the cut material is allowed 
to drop all in one place and then have no further attention, con- 
stant falling of the material in one place will tend to make that por- 
tion solid, while the outside will not be so. And besides this, the 
pieces of ears and heavier portions will continually roll to the out- 
side. As a result the silage cannot settle evenly and good results 
will not follow. After the filling process, the cut material should be 
leveled off, and the common and most successful practice is to keep 
the material higher at the sides than in the center, and do all the 
tramping at, and close to, the sides, where the friction of the wall 
tends to prevent as rapid settling as takes place in the center. 
* or this reason, in the modern deep silo, no tramping, or at least 
as little as possible, should be done except close to the walls. The 
IT u °l S ! lage ac complishes more than any amount of tramping, 
and all that is necessary is to see that the silage is evenly dis- 
tributed and to assist in settling by some tramping at the sides. 

After the silo is filled the silage is left to settle. In the course 
of several weeks a layer at the top, approximately a foot deep, will 
begin to decay and mould and seal the rest from further decom- 
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position. When feeding time comes this top layer is removed to a 
depth sufficient to reach pure silage. The silage in a silo is al- 
ways more or less heated on account of the fermentative process, 
hence the top layer, which is cooled from one feed to another, 
should be raked off evenly and then fed. 

Silage, the same as canned products, should not be exposed to 
air for too long a time, for decomposition takes place very rap- 
idly. 

Economy in the production of food material means an in- 
creased profit, hence as the price of feed advances on Kansas 
farms, the silo will become a necessary adjunct to the Kansas 
feeder. 

The principal lesson to be learned from experiments at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College is that the farmer who would 
produce milk cheaply should have alfalfa or clover hay and a silo. 
A combination of silage and alfalfa hay make the cheapest milk- 
producing ration available to the Kansas dairyman. The addition 
of grain will increase the milk flow to some extent, especially in 
the first few months of the lactation period. Later in the period 
the need for grain decreases, and from the standpoint of most eco- 
nomical production very little grain is needed if alfalfa roughage 
is provided for feeding. 

Evolution of the College Student. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

THE general theory of evolution has gained wide acceptance 
among educated people, but the specific steps in the pro- 
cess have never been fully traced out in any single field of inves- 
tigation. The biologist of to-day has, within the last decade, seen 
some perplexing questions satisfactorily settled, but only to find 
that a new problem more ultimate and quite as perplexing pre- 
sented itself for solution. By the very nature of the case, the 
situation must ever remain thus, for the discovery of any new 
principle in evolution only serves to push the problem back one 
step farther toward its infinite source. 

The evolution of the human race is now an accepted tact; ana 
that this evolution is proceeding to-day as rapidly as ever w 
regarded by many scientists as true. There is also a wen ^ n £™ 
theory- a so-called "recapitulation" theory-maintaining in effect 
that, during the course of his life, the individual tends in some 
degree to pass through the series of stages of development that 
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have been peculiar to the race or species as a whole. Pact 
gestive of this theory were recognized by Agassiz.* 

Some psychologists have tried not only to establish the theory- 
more or less fanciful— that the mental life of the individual is an 
abbreviated repetition of the mind-history of the race, but they have 
also offered it in explanation of childish dispositions. One's interest 
mthis theory is somewhat aroused when he recalls his own youth- 
ful fondness for savage and barbarous deeds, so that perhaps it is 
literally true that the average boy has his "stone age," "bow- 
and-arrow age," "age of mud-houses," and of "fire and fish," and 
the like. 

Time was when the average person of intelligence perhaps be- 
lieved the hand of some kind of fate to have marked out for him 
beforehand an unalterable career, but modern science has made 
this view seem ridiculous. ' A careful scrutiny of the story of the 
mind, whether of the race or of the individual, seems, if we clas- 
sify roughly, to reveal a gradual coming to consciousness of (1) ex- 
ternal objects or acts, (2) of external conditions, (3) of the self as 
distinguished from the non-self, and (4) of the power of self direc- 
•U' K W1 ^ reas ' the first thl> ee stages given above are character- 
ized by the acts that are more or less completely shaped and 
directed by the environment, the last one is suggestive of a condi- 
tion wherein the race or the individual tends to create the en- 
vironment in accordance with self-directed aims. 
n ntI HE / R ? BLEM 0uTLINED -~It now being recognized that char- 
TZJl* Vel °T ent iS an evoluti °nary process which continues 
™ Tl WeU " nigh t0 the S rave > jt « Prosed by the present 
i»\TL . gi VGn a somew hat detailed treatment of a cer- 

st ndln^'V, ereS n ng P ° rti0n ° f this P rocess < ™-> ^e period of the 
thf 11 , G i r l6 f * ° n the day that ^ young person leaves 
takpfh , . me f ° r hlS first entrance U P°* allege duties he 
imphp my . m u t0 hlS ° Wn hands - He is P^haps for the first 

Purnospfr^t ^ made aWare ° f his abili ty to shape his life 
purposes to suit his own ends (4 above) 

the T aver C a ii e ? T^f is / rau ^t with tremendous consequences to 

he Jreat l.f ; ""* * iS d ° Ubly Charmin ^ to him because of 

ht It b? y ° f ^ ex P erie ^ which it holds in store for 

su^lent of n'L if ! " n ? Verendin ^ fascination for the advanced 

ofobservin/^ T ' ^^ ° f the °PP°rtunities it affords him 

Z^oP^T^u many qUickened and heightened proc- 
esses ot m ankind in the making. " 

MUner? r LecTurefanViddress h e e s° ry S66 Baldwin ^ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology; 
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Let us have in mind, then, in the treatment of this subject, the 
characteristic mental attitudes and volitional acts during each 
sub-stage of the period, and let us offer incidentally some reflec- 
tions upon college life as the typical student actually lives it, and 
also as he might live it. While it would not be practicable to present 
the full account through the medium of the Industrialist, for 
the treatise here proposed the following perliminary topical out- 
line is suggested: 

1. The Preparation for College. 

2. The Prescribed Course of Study. 

3. The Unprescribed Course. 

4. Relations with the Home Folks. 

5. Working One's Way. 

6. College Manners and Mannerisms. 

7. The Changing Attitude and Bearing of the Student. 

8. Literary and Scientific Societies. 

9. College Spirit and Dicipline. 

10. Characteristics of True Scholarship. 

11. College Love-making. 

12. College Athletics. 

13. Fraternal Organizations. 

14. Philanthropic and Religious Societies. 

15. The Life-Purpose. 

Anticipating College.— Why send the boy or girl to college? 
Why, because others do, and it is expected that parents of good 
breeding will give their sons and daughters the advantages of col- 
lege training. It's a duty. Besides, it furnishes greater oppor- 
tunities for success in life. Such are the usual statements with 
regard to this matter, but there are other and better reasons. ( 1 ) 
The mere experience of spending a few months away from home 
and in the peculiarly exhilarating atmosphere of the college is m 
itself worth almost the cost of the first year's schooling. To the 
average young student this getting away from the old self and the 
old environment means a powerful awakening of new processes ot 
consciousness. His being is somewhat made over and the whole 
trend of his life changed permanently. But some students (yea, 
many) ought to quit college after one year and seek more prov- 
able employment somewhere else. No young man can be entirely 
fair and just in his estimate of himself and others if he settles 
down in the old home district without ever having spent even a 
few months away from home. He is almost certain to be mean 
and narrow in his judgments, and his life is likely to be^ndmg 
and unprofitable while his thinking will lack variety and 
spontaneity. „ •„ f u*t 

(2) A second good reason for sending the youth to college is that 
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the college course rightly mastered increases many fold his con- 
sciousness of power over his environment. Not wealth and ag- 
grandizement, but that inner sense of worth which comes from 
one's consciousness of being able to overcome trying and antago- 
nizing conditions-such is a permanent source of satisfaction and 
delight. The college course is best suited to give preparation for 
this type of character. Wm> a# McKeevek. 

(To be continued.) 



Bloating in Cattle. 

( Tympany or Hoven. ) 

QASTRIC TYMPANY is a common ailment of cattle, being 
^ easily recognized by a uniform swelling of the left side of 
the animal, especially in the region of the flank. The accumula- 
tion of gas in the first stomach (paunch or rumen) is the cause of 
the distention. Indigestion or paralysis of the stomach, from no 
matter what cause, will bring on the disorder. The affection has 
been observed especially in weak, unthrifty cattle when first 
turned on a good pasture, or after they have broken into a corn 
bin or a stock of potatoes or turnips. The affection is extremely 
common m the spring when cattle are first turned on alfalfa or 
clover. These plants being eaten very rapidly and in large quanti- 
ties and the readiness with which they ferment, produces indi- 
gestion Frosted foods commonly cause bloating, not only from 
the chilling action on the stomach, but also the tendency of all 
irozen vegetables to undergo rapid fermentation when thawed out. 
inflammation of the rumen often causes bloating, the inflammation 
being caused from the ingestion of hot or cold foods, foreign 
bodies (nails, needles, wire, bones, etc.), irritant drugs, and 
poisons. 

Symptoms. - Swelling of the flank on the left side is character- 
wli' 71" 1 well - devel0 P e °- cases the distention may be above the 
level of the croup. Tapping of the finger on the elevated portion 
gives a drum.hke sound. The patient stands with an anxious ex- 
iTtT' ^ WSnder about uneas "y an d show great distress. 
Seat nTffi T 8 ' 1 n °* re " eVed in time ' the animal breathes with 
few 1„1 t ^ n KgerS in Walking ' or even in Ending, and in a 
thl sZTf IS T d di6S ,r0m Nation. The distention of 
breath"^ ^ hemme *° great as to Prevent the animal 

to dr, E v A e T Z NT '~ In l6SS SeTCre Cases a11 that ">ay be necessary is 
Lnle l!L m T *° n ' Walk fOT a carter or half an hour. A 
simple treatment is to pour cold water on the animal's back, allow 
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ing it to run down over the distended stomach; if possible a hose 
can be used to throw water direct from a hydrant onto the animal's 
body. This last treatment is beneficial in starting a contraction of 
the muscles of the abdomen, and in turn stimulates the muscles of 
the stomach. Some prefer to use a bit or gag in the animal's mouth; 
when the patient tries to dislodge the bit this causes movement of 
the tongue, jaws, and throat; a stimulation of saliva is the result; 
it being swallowed opens the lower end of the oesophagus and al- 
lows the gas to escape through the mouth. These simple methods 
of treatment are more or less satisfactory in the less extreme 
cases, while in urgent cases the gas must be allowed to escape 
without delay or otherwise the animal dies from suffocation. The 
trocar and cannula is the most satisfactory instrument to use m 
tapping cattle; the instrument should be clean, and if time will 
permit it should be boiled or have hot water poured on it, or 
rinsed in a disinfectant before using. An incision should be made 
through the skin at the highest point of the swelling, and is 
usuaUy located at the centre of the triangle formed by the last rib 
and point of the hip and the transverse processes of the lower ver- 
tebrae. The trocar and cannula are placed together and the point 
of the trocar placed in the incision that has been made; with one 
blow of the hand the trocar and cannula should be driven through 
the abdominal wall and into the distended stomach. The trocar is 
then removed and the gas allowed to escape. The cannula should 
be left in position as long as any gas escapes. It is often beneficial 
to place a funnel in the cannula and pour a disinfectant that may 
be handy, directly into the pouch, thus checking the fermentation. 
At times it is necessary to keep the cannula in the stomach toi 
several hours so as to prevent a repetition of the former attack. 
If the cannula be left in, it should be watched by a competent at- 
tendant who will not leave the animal until the gas has ceased to 
issue through the instrument. In removing the cannula the no- 
car should be inserted so as to force any food fc back into me 
stomach that may have accumulated in the cannula during tne es- 
cape of the gas. Just as soon as the animal appears to be out 01 
danger it is necessary to resort to internal treatment, thus one _ 
ing fermentation. Turpentine in two-ounce doses every 
three hours, given in a pint of milk, is beneficial; also WJSJB* 
coal-tar products well diluted. A full pound of epsom J«|L££ 
solved in two quarts of water to clean out the ^5i^M 
visable. A purgative is also beneficial in keeping ^*™£%£ 
asVimals often become constipated after an attack ^ ^^ 
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Rule Governing Special Examinations. 

At a special Faculty meeting held recently the following regu- 
ttion was adopted : 

(1) A student receiving less than 60 per cent in any subject 
shall not be allowed a special examination in that subject, but shall 
be required to pursue it in class at the first opportunity. A mark 
of 60 per cent or over, but less than 70 per cent, shaU be called a 
condition. A student receiving a condition in any subject shall, 
in case the subject is susceptible to an examination, be entitled to 
take the condition examination in that subject at the time and 
place regularly appointed for it. He shall not take a condition ex- 
amination at any other time or place except by two-thirds vote of 
the Faculty. It shall be the duty of the student receiving a condi- 
tion to learn the time and place set for the condition examination 
and be present at that examination without any notification from 
his instructor or assigner. In subjects not susceptible to exam- 
ination, conditions shall be made up at the time and in the manner 
determined by the head of the department in which the subject is 
taught. Condition examinations shall be held on entrance exam- 
ination day at opening of fall and winter terms, and on the third , 
Monday of the spring term, for the subjects of the preceding 
X™* /q A , COnd i t ! on not mad e up at the first opportunity shall be 
changed to a failure and the student be required to repeat the 
subject in class. 

• J£L A S l Udent receiving a edition may, in the judgment of the 

ZS '^ aSS , lgned t0 de P ende *t subjects. Shall he fail to 

Tp 1? , ? u tl0n at the time set ' he sha » be required to drop 
the dependent subjects and be given no grade for the work he has 

of an v ,tY T 1 W ° rk ' thG inst ™ctor may withhold the grade 
th ITT T f nd ina mark of deficient when the quality of 
not A l fi 0ne y ^ StUdGnt is ^factory but the quantity is 
DleteAt nCy / haU be made U ? when th « student has com- 
deficfenov TT ^/^ ° f WOrk in a satisfactory manner. A 
^63^^ UP ° UtSide ° f Class ' but sha » be made U P 

%£3Z?tt^£?2r foi r ing that in which 

quired to repeat the sublet * "* *" ***** * ** 

drefsmral! IT'™ ^ rGSUme the re * ular ™^ battalion 
Tteexerlp; ^ n T? "" driUs ' com <*encing Friday, March 2. 

bZ T DHnso? f ° ll0Wed by a short "t by the cadet 

oana. Drills commence at 2:45 p. M . 
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In WorUTs Events, under the heading "Types of Men Who Will 
Never Succeed," and a sub-head of "The Man Who Refuses to 
Earn More Than He Gets," Mr. A. S. Monroe says: "And still an- 
other type of man who will never succeed is he who thinks a busi- 
ness holds for him no opportunity because he can not see it. He 
is doing good, faithful work, and he thinks he is not appreciated. 
He says, 'There's no chance for me here,' and throws up an ex- 
cellent position. Perhaps his employer had plans in mind for him 
that were beyond his expectations. Perhaps he was only being 
tried. He could not possibly know his employer's mind, but be- 
cause evidences of promotion did not appear fast enough to suit 
him, he lost his opportunity. The Japanese and the Chinese of 
the older school were artists as well as artisans. They worked 
for the love of working. Their keen interest lay in producing 
perfect work. Americans can learn a profitable lesson from the 
little people of the Orient in this regard. Dignify your work by 
the way you do it, not by the amount you are paid. Let no imper- 
fect work pass from your hands. Always do your very best- 
always earn more than you get. Nothing in this world passes un- 
seen, and if you are really more capable or brighter than others, 
you will be discovered readily enough. Women are more apt to 
do their work well, regardless of salary, than men. They are 
more timid, and more patient in waiting for recognition. They 
are anxious to give satisfaction and not too exacting in their de- 
mands." 

Professor McKeever's new book on "Psychology and Higher 
Life" closes with the following beautiful spiritual creed: To see 
the goodness in other people, and to help them find it in them- 
selves; to be tolerant of the opinions of others, giving them credit 
whenever possible for sincerity of purpose; to be frank and open- 
hearted and honest in my dealings with others, showing a willing- 
ness to accord even a competitor a fair opportunity in the race oi 
life; to deal fairly and affectionately with those who are in any 
sense criminal in their acts or tendencies, and to rebuke and criti- 
cise only in love; to respect and care for my body as a fit temple oi 
the soul by temperance in eating and drinking, and to work ham 
enough to appreciate rest and recreation; to refuse utterly to 
worry.unnecessarily about anything, but to strive at all times to 
entertain only pure and ennobling thoughts; to get good ancipve 
good everywhere, making somebody glad of my presence; these 
are some of the affirmations that might profitably be made : oy 
those who are interested in a more spiritual type of consciousness. 
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Local Notes. 

The Washington county club enjoyed a social on Washington's 
birthday. 

President Nichols made a business trip to Des Moines, Iowa, 
last week. 

As we go to press (Saturday morning) the campus is thronged 
with visitors who have come to' attend the Avery sale of Per- 
cherons. 

The Printing Department is issuing a "Civics Guide-Book" for 
the History and Civics Department. Professor Price is the author 
of the work. 

Roy A. Seaton, assistant in mathematics, enjoyed a visit with 
his parents over Saturday and Sunday. They came down from 
Jewell to attend the Avery sale. 

The Alpha Beta society gave a reception to the A. B. Alumni 
Association, Professor and Mrs. Kammeyer and R. R. Birch, last 
Saturday evening, in Kedzie Hall. 

Contractor Walter Stingley resumed work on the new Horticul- 
tural building with full force this week. The window and door 
irames of the basement story are now being set. 

The College Y M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. intend to send a Col- 
lege delegation of a dozen members to the International Student 
Convention, at Nashville, February 28 to March 4. 

The electrical engineers made a test of the College direct-con- 
nected electric generator on Thursday, running the machine at 25 
per cent overload. The platted results wiU be published later. 

Among the many visitors who thronged the College buildings 
and barns on Friday, we noticed the Hon. J. W. Robison, of El Do- 
rado, president of the State Board of Agriculture, and the Hon. 
Wm. Fryhofer, of Randolph. 

v^fr^T^}? ° f *t e fam °us Avery herd held Saturday, Feb- 
Tmf™ * CoUe ^ e barn was well attended. As the Indus- 

SS^SfTIT *°i? reSS °^ Saturda y morning we can not report 
the results, but have no doubt that they were satisfactory. 

ev^Hif r^^ Y ' *£' £' A - ban( * uet was neld last Monday 
S^^™ i^ he Congregational church. Over one 

took o? thTS, T S ' m &Ml }T t0 about twentv invited guests, par- 
membLs of tht prepar * d *>?** ladies. Toasts were given by 
Sols association, Reverend Thurston, and President 
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The cadet quartermaster, L. E. Gaston, has finished construct- 
ing two large revolving targets, which are to be placed on the range 
at the north end of Fifth street. Range practice at 200 yards will 
commence next week. Each cadet will be required to fire 20 
rounds each, at 200 yards and 300 yards. 

The girls of the short course in domestic science closed their 
practical work in preparing and serving dinner by feasting the 
wives of the members of the Faculty last Friday. To judge from 
the happy countenances of the women, the culinary efforts of the 
maidens must have been most satisfactory. 

The Experiment Station of the College has just mailed Bulletins 
No 130, on "Steer Feeding Experiments, " and No. 131, on the 
"Care of Dairy Animals." Both bulletins were prepared by the 
Dairy and Animal Husbandry Department of last year and con- 
tain a large amount of very valuable and highly practical observa- 
tions and conclusions. 

Ed Satterthwaite, son of ex-Regent J. M. Satterthwaite, of 
Douglass, who has been coUector for the Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany at Guthrie for about a year, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of cashier for the company at Oklahoma City^ Mr. &. sat- 
terthwaite was assistant in the College Printing Department six 
years ago, and the Industrialist congratulates him on nis suc- 
cessful career. 

The annual reunion of the K. S. A. C. Association of Kansas 
City and vicinity will be held in the Pepper Building, third Jloor, 
Ninth and Locust streets, Kansas City, .Mo., on Friday evening, 
March 9, 1906. There are a good many alumni and ex-*»tudents 
in Kansas City and vicinity, and there is no doubt that toe .meet- 
ing will be a grand success. Several members of the Faculty in- 
tend to be present and give short addresses. 

Professor Kammeyer was presented this week with a beautiful 
library rocker, a gift by last year's graduating class. .The class 
had voted last year to give him this token of their esteem, but by 
some misunderstanding the committee had not acted. .When the 
facts were discovered this winter the committee b "*™ ^^L 
some rocker and sent it up to his house, ^ chm %Z^tdltvvl 
note. We congratulate the professor on the well f ^ ne t ^ a ^. 
ciation of his work. Teaching is a poor business ™£ the toa n 
cial standpoint, but at such times a teacher feels richer than 
Rockefeller. , ~ , tti q „ 

Mr. A. L. Rhorer, electric superintendent <*^<*^^ 
trie Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., ^^J^iS 
Eyerfor four men from this year's class ^f^l^f^yti 
to take up work in the testing department of toe company 
Schenectady. Two graduates of the College are .already ^n 
employ of this company-Howard Mathews 04 *nd ^eo 
Fielding, '03. The Western Electric Company, of Chicago wn 
has a number of our graduates in its efg^ ^^puSble 
men, and other caUs will probably come from other rei 
companies in the larger cities. 
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The second annual concert of the K. S. A. C. Choral Union will 
be given March 8, at the Auditorium. This musical society was 
organized in October, 1904, by its present leader, Prof. Olof Valley 
After seven weeks' practice it took part in the dedication of the 
S F t n ™ d C ? 1 - ege Auditorium - The building has a seating capacity 
of 2o00, and is one of the finest, if not the best, music hall in the 
State. In January, 1905, the officers of the Choral Union decided 
to give an annual concert. On March 16 of the same year the first 
concert was given, and proved to be a great success. At the com- 
ing concert the Choral Union will be assisted by Karin Lindskog, 
violinist, of Chicago; Olof Valley, basso; College Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Asst. Prof. R. H. Brown; College Glee Club; 
Cecilia Augspurger, pianist; Gertrude Eakin and Florence Sweet, 
sopranos; Katharine Ward, mezzo-soprano; Charles Sherman, 
baritone; E. C. Farrar and H. E. Porter, bassos; A. G. Philps 
tenor, and Gertrude HiUiard, accompanist. The chorus will 
render selections from Haydn's Creation, Handell's Messiah, and 
Gounod s Faust In the afternoon the College band will give a 

hattan 011 ' may be secured on both roads into Man " 

Alumni and Former Students. 

WaUace Kan ShUU ' ' 97 ' ^ changed his addr ess from Winona to 

College thif week 05 ' *" visiting his sister and fiends in town and 
thp M T?lTo S » Cl Gu Wa l te ^ r ' ^°^ r ^ and Baird, who graduated from 

^zTLT^r* in 1902 ' came up to vLt the coiiege 

no^'tinn^ ! 1 ' .^^^f student in 1899, has recently accepted a 

ttZSr 111118 ^ the Holl y Su ^ ar Company, which is 
building a new factory six miles from Rocky Ford, Colo 

ora^' ^^ I 98 ' "^ee^fiT ™th continued success in his 
recently Z^t^ Physician in Columbus, Ohio. It was 

t^ffiSS^S^ n1y to restore Go — Pattison ' after 

Ith^NV 8 ^^^ 04 ' asks to have his add ™ss changed from 
Mr Semite v£™i V™ ?P lant Ind "stry, Washington, D. 0. 
t^ m S ot"ttS^ 0f ^ bureau, but he is 

ano^no^ SS«w!l! f °? ?? m , any years Professor of chemistry 
and now assistant chemist in the Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. 

"Co oWtl TnS? rS ° f , ^ lletin No - 31 of that Bureau, on 
vest Sns '' ' Thu ld - ty ^ T^ration Methods Used in Soil In- 
SS SJ" soluti^f r de ^ led descri Ptions of methods of ob- 
espe^Uv adan pri tn + vf° r J™ 1 ^ 18 ' a * d of methods of analysis 
buE is a vah la hil f tln ? a tion of very small quantities. The 
soils UablG ° ne f0r aU c ^mists engaged in the study of 
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Corn Is King — America's Greatest Crop. 

CORN is distinctively an American crop, having its origin in 
central Mexico, where the native plant still grows wild. The 
United States grows 80 per cent of the corn crop of the world, and 
produces more bushels of corn than of all other grains. The 
average production of corn in the United States during the five 
years ending 1904 was 2173 millions of bushels, valued at 946 
millions of dollars. The average farm price of corn has increased 
from 21.5 cents per bushel in 1896, the lowest average price ever 
received for corn in this country, to 44.1 cents per bushel in 1904. 
The average farm price of corn for the last five years, as given in 
the agriculture Year-Book, is a fraction less than 45 cents per 
bushel. The pioduction of corn in this country has trebled since 
1870. while the price per bushel has also advanced. 

The area suitable for the production of corn is to-day largely 
occupied; there can be no great enlargement of our corn fields 
unless the ground be taken from some other crop; the only ma- 
terial increase over our present corn production must come 
through enriching the soil, improving the breeds of corn, and 
from better methods of tillage and cultivation. With the corn- 
producing area limited practically to its present acreage, with the 
increasing demand for corn at home for feed, feed, and for the 
manufacture of the large number of commercial products now 
made from corn, with the foreign market for corn increasing, Mr. 
Phillips of Wall street fame is making no wild prediction when he 
says: "We shall never again return to the old prices of corn; in 
my opinion 40-cent corn will represent its lowest price for the 
future." 

Although the total production of corn in the United States has 
increased three hundred per cent in the last thirty years, the av- 
erage yield per acre has not increased, and as given in the agricul- 
ture Year-Book is only 26.8 bushels per acre in L90 1. The average 
yield per acre in the United States, for 10 years, 1895-1904 is 2o.O 
bushels, while in Kansas for the same period the average yield is 

_ W Island corn and wheat train lecture, by A. M. TenEyck. Professor of Agricult. 

K. S. A C, 
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only 21.65 bushels per acre. The opportunity for increasing the 
average yield of corn per acre is very great. One kernel of corn 
will produce an ear having from 800 to 1200 kernels. No other ce- 
real grain is so productive. No crop which the farmer raises is 
more responsive to breeding and cultivation than corn. Every in- 
telligent effort which the farmer makes in selecting seed, in fer- 
tilizing the land and in improving the methods of planting and 
cultivation is rewarded in both quality and quantity of grain 
produced. Improving the quality and increasing the yield of corn 
by planting well-bred seed and by practicing better methods of 
cultivation may be counted as almost clear profit. Mr. Luther 
Burbank, the great plant breeder of California, estimates that one 
extra grain to the head, one extra kernel to the ear, and one more 
potato to the hill would increase the crops of the Nation, without 
extra cost, by 

1,500,000 bushels of barley, 
11,000,000 bushels of corn, 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
20,000,000 bushels of oats, and 
21,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 

An increase of three bushels of corn per acre in Kansas would 
pay the State and county taxes (some $7,000,000 per annum ) and 
leave a margin of $800,000 for building up our State institutions 
and making other public improvements. 

The most important factors in the production of any crop are 
feed, breed, and care or culture. Without a sufficient supply of 
available plant food and moisture in the soil it is not possible to 
produce large yields of corn, no matter how well bred the s I. 
even with the best of culture. The plant must be fed. Hence, 
one of the most important problems in growing corn is mainl lin- 
ing the fertility of the soil. Much of the land of Kansas has al- 
ready been cropped continuously with corn too long. Such land is 
"corn sick," the soil has become exhausted of its humus, con, rt 
in texture, filled with plant diseases and insects which prey upon 
the corn plant, and has finally reached that point where proli 
crops can no longer be produced upon it without a change in 
methods of farming. What the land needs more than anyti 
else is a change of crops, and it will not do to simply sow wl 
and other cereal grains for a year or two and return again to c< >rn, 
since the small-grain crops are really greater exhausters of lie 
fertility of the soil than is corn; such land must be planted to 
grass and perennial legumes, such as alfalfa and clover. Grass 
is a soil protector, a soil renewer, and a soil maker. It increases 
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the vegetable matter in the soil, restores the humus, and improves 
the soil texture; while alfalfa and clover, by means of the bacteria 
which grow on the roots of these plants, actually increase the ni- 
trogen in the soil, which is the most essential element of plant 
food and the one most apt to become exhausted in the soil. Old 
worn-out land which has been seeded to grasses and legumes for 
a few years is largely restored to its virgin condition of tilth and 
fertility, and when broken will produce again large crops of corn 
and grain. 

Farmers should study more carefully the subject of rotation of 
crops and means and methods of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. Barnyard manure should be more carefully saved and used. 
On the Agricultural College farm, in the season of 1903, a good coat 
of barnyard manure applied to corn land and plowed under in- 
creased the yield of corn 18 bushels per acre. It is not advisable 
to use chemical fertilizers and neglect other and cheaper means 
of restoring and maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

I can not here go into a detailed discussion of soil tillage and 
cultivation. It has been truly said that "tillage is manure" to the 
soil; the plant food is stored in the soil in an insoluble or unavail- 
able condition. By tillage the conditions are made favorable for 
the development of the soil fertility. The cultivation allows the 
entrance of the air, conserves the moisture, warms the soil, and 
makes favorable conditions for the growth of bacteria, and thus 
hastens the decomposition of organic matter and favors the 
chemical changes by which the unavailable plant food is gradually 
made available for the use of crops. 

Weeds are robbers; they waste the moisture and fertility of the 
soil, and thorough cultivation of the corn crop is necessary in 
order to keep the field clear of weeds. Water is the most essen- 
tial part of the plant food; the rainfall, in time and amount, largely 
determines the yield of the crop. By keeping the surface mulch 
the water is retained in the soil and made to feed the crop. 

At severalexperiment stations shallow continuous cultivation of 
corn has given the largest average yields, as opposed to deep cul- 
tivation. Too deep cultivation not only injures the corn by des- 
troying the roots, but during the period of cultivation it prevents 
the roots from feeding in the most fertile part of the soil. On the 
other hand, the practice of shallow cultivation may be carried too 
far; a relatively thick mulch of soil will conserve more moisture 
than a thin mulch. As regards the conservation of soil moisture, 
the early cultivation of corn may be shallow; a deep soil mulch is 
not required at that season of the year, since the weather is moist 
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and cool and evaporation is not great; but later in the season when 
the hot, dry days of July and August come the deeper mulch is 
necessary in order to keep the soil from drying out. Shallow cul- 
tivation early in the season also clears the ground of weeds better 
than deeper cultivation, and a thin mulch may favor the quicker 
warming of the soil in the spring. Loose soil is not so good a heat 
conductor as firm soil, and more heat can reach firm soil through 
a thin mulch than through a thick mulch. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the hot part of the season a thick mulch may act as a regula- 
tor of the soil temperature and prevent the soil from becoming too 
hot, as well as too dry. Cultivation experiments at the Kansas, Ill- 
inois, and North Dakota Experiment Stations have given results 
favoring shallow cultivation early followed by medium deep culti- 
vation at the close of the season. Deep cultivation as the corn 
was laid by seems to have conserved more moisture than shallow 
cultivation, and at the Kansas Station as an average for three sea- 
sons has given an average yield of 2.7 bushels of corn per acre 
above the yield secured by continued shallow cultivation. 

It pays to prepare a good seed-bed for corn as well as for wheat 
or other crops. As to whether level planting or listing is best de- 
pends largely on the climate and soil. Throughout central Kansas 
the listing method is preferred; the roots of corn planted in lister 
furrows lie relatively deeper in the soil than roots of level-planted 
corn, and in a dry climate or light soil corn planted in this way is 
better able to withstand drouth than level-planted corn. 

Perhaps less attention has been given to the breeding of corn 
and the selection of seed than has been given to the cultivation 
and maintaining of the soil fertility. The work of the last few 
years, however, demonstrates that it is just as important to breed 
corn and wheat and other crops as it is to breed stock. More- 
over, the effect of the breeding and selection of corn is as great 
and the results are much more quickly secured than in the breed- 
ing of stock. 

There is a great difference in the productiveness of varieties of 
corn. In 1903, in a test of 79 varieties at the Kansas Station, the 
yields of what were considered standard varieties varied from 30 
to 89 bushels per acre. Similar results were secured in 1904. 
Different ears of corn not only vary in appearance and quality, but 
are very different in their prepotency or power of reproducing. 
The choice selected ears from Reid's Yellow Dent corn, which 
were selected for uniformity and trueness to breed characteris- 
tics, showed as much differences in characters of plants on differ- 
ent rows as might be observed between different varieties of corn, 
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and in 1903 a difference of nearly 400 per cent in yield, (per cent 
figured on lowest yield) was produced by the same area of land 
planted with seed from individual ears. In 1904 the greatest range 
in yield with selected ears of this variety was a little over 80 per 
cent, while in 1905, after 3 years of careful breeding and selection 
a difference in the productiveness of individual ears, seed selected 
from the product of the best producing ears during previous 
years, showed a variation in product of only 60 per cent. After 
three years' breeding, the ear test plot in 1905 yielded in per cent 
more corn per acre than was secured from the general field 
planted with first-grade seed selected from the general crop the 
year previous. 

The first step in corn improvement is the choice of a variety. 
Choose as pure a type of corn as it is possible to secure, a variety 
which is adapted for growing in the soil and climate of your sec- 
tion of the State. Choose a type of corn that is hardy, of good 
quality, and that yields well. Prom the tests at the State Exper- 
iment Station, the "native" Kansas corns, namely, varieties which 
have been grown a long time in the State, prove to be better pro- 
ducers than the best varieties imported from other States. Per- 
haps you are now growing in your locality the corn which is best 
adapted for growing there, and which will furnish an excellent 
foundation for a better breed of corn. Scientific corn breeding 
has only been practiced in this country since 1897, when Prof. P. 
G. Holden, at the IUinois Experiment Station, introduced the plan 
of individual ear breeding and demonstrated the importance of 
corn breeding to the farmers of that state and to the country at 
large. Among the pioneer breeders of corn are Learning, of Ohio, 
Reid, of Illinois, and Riley, of Indiana, and from their efforts and 
work we have the Reid's Yellow Dent, the Learning, and the 
Riley's Favorite corn. The Boone County White is another of 
the old standard varieties. These varieties of corn have proved 
to be good producers in many parts of Kansas, after the corn has 
been grown for several years and become adapted to the climate 
and soil. 

The Kansas Corn Breeders' Association, at its annual meeting, 
March, 1905, passed the following resolutions: 

Resolve^ That the following varieties of Kansas corn be recog- 
nized by the Kansas Corn Breeders' Association as possessing 
merits which make them worthy of distribution and fWioom 
this State, namely, Hildreth (yellow dent), McAuley s»W 
Hammett (white dent), Mammoth White Dent Kansas Sun flowei 
(yellow dent), Grifting Calico and Hiawatha Yellow Dent. 
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Resolved, That the following varieties of corn originated in other 
states be recognized as suitable for planting in this State, provided 
the seed has been adapted to Kansas conditions and the corn has 
maintained its quality and productiveness after having been 
grown for five successive seasons in this State; namely, Reid's 
Yellow Dent, Boone County White, Silver Mine, Legal Tender 
Hogue's Yellow Dent, and Learning. 

Choose a field to grow seed-corn away from other fields. Give 
special preparation to the soil and special cultivation to the corn. 
Plant at the most favorable season, using all efforts to produce as 
perfect a development of the corn as possible. If a field away 
from the general corn-field can not be selected, then plant a 
strip through the middle of the large corn-field for the breeding 
plot. The average farmer may not be able to follow the individual 
ear system of breeding, but he can select out of his seed-corn a 
bushel or so of the choicest ears and plant this corn in a body by 
itself, as described above. Better select out 40 or 50 of the very 
choicest ears and plant the corn from each ear on separate rows. 
In this way the breeder is able to determine which are the best 
producing ears and select seed' from these for future planting. 
When the corn is tasseling and beginning to silk, pass through the 
field and remove the tassels from the stalks which show no appear- 
ance of a shoot and from every feeble and diseased stalk in order 
to breed only the best. In this way the farmer really select s his 
breeding corn plants, the same as he selects his breeding animals. 
Seed-corn should be selected in the field so that the breeder may 
observe the stalk as well as the ear. Select for uniformity in stalk 
and ear, choosing ears which are well placed on vigorous leafy 
stalks. Select for uniform maturity of ears as well as for uni I • trin- 
ity in type, size, and quality. 

Seed-corn should be stored, and cured in a dry, well-venti;.'ted 
room, and if the weather becomes damp and cold before the orn 
is fully dry, complete the drying by artificial heat. Corn well 
dried and kept in a dry place will not be injured by freezing. 

During the winter the seed-corn should be carefully sorted 
over and the breeding ears for next season's seed field selected. 
We have to-day score-cards for corn, by which the perfect ear.s of 
different varieties are required to conform to a certain standard 
as regards size, length, type, uniformity, etc. Perhaps the 
breeders have not yet learned to recognize aU the vital points of a 
good ear of corn, but some of the characteristics which indi< :ate 
good quality and high yield in corn are known. The ear should 
be of good size, symmetrical in form, with straight rows of long, 
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well-dented, medium wedge-shaped kernels. A cylindrical ear al- 
lows for more kernels on a cob and a more uniform length in ker- 
nels. The tips should be well filled, and at the butts of the ears 
the kernels should swell out about the shank. The space between 
the crowns of the kernels should be narrow; also there should be 
no unoccupied space at the tips of the kernels where they enter 
the cob. The kernels should also be uniform in color, either white, 
yellow, or red, according to the type and variety of corn which 
they represent. A large germ in the kernel indicates vitality and 
high feeding value, since the germ of the kernel contains nearly all 
of the oil in the grain and is also rich in protein. 

A large yield of corn depends not only on the breed of corn, the 
fertility of the soil,. and the cultivation of the crop, but it also de- 
pends upon the germination of seed, stand of corn, and number of 
ears produced per acre, as well as the type of ear and the type of 
kernel on the ear. It therefore becomes very important to plant 
viable seed, and every farmer should test the germination of his 
seed-corn before planting. The actual yield of corn per acre is 
usually far less than the estimated yield. For instance, with a 
perfect stand of corn, hills 3£ feet apart, and three stalks in the 
hill, with one good average ear to the stalk weighing ! of a pound, 
the yield should be 128.5 bushels of shelled corn per acre. With 
ears weighing one pound apiece the possible production from an 
acre of land, under, the conditions stated above, is 171 bushels. 

A 30-bushel crop of corn will just pay for the growing. When 
we consider the fact that a bushel of seed-corn will plant 8 acres, 
and is capable of producing, on good soil in the average season, 
with good average cultivation, 400 bushels of corn, we begin to ap- 
preciate the value of this bushel of seed-corn. The farmer can 
afford to do 'a great deal of work in growing seed-corn, selecting 
the seed ears, grading and scoring these ears, and testing the 
germination of the seed previous to planting, that he may se- 
cure a good stand and insure the production of a profitable crop. 



The College held a series of farmers' institutes on the Frisco 
railroad last week. The institutes were in charge of J. H. Miller, 
the secretary of farmers' institutes, and the subjects emphasized 
were 'Corn Breeding" and "Dairying." The itinerary was as 
Mows: Monday, February 26, Lenexa; Tuesday, February ii, 
Spring BEM Wednesday, February 28, Paola; Thursday, Marclii, 
Girard; Friday, March 2, Columbus; Saturday, March 8, la 
Cygne. 
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Local Notes. 

The Department of Domestic Science has lately received a line 
bronze medal for its exhibits of domestic science products at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

4-u Th © Veterinary Department is experimenting once more with 
the old problem of curing the so-called blind staggers of horses, 
which is caused by corn mould. 

t Doctor Schoenleber reports that he is getting very encourag- 
ing results from his hog cholera remedy which he sent to different 
breeders all over the State during the fall and winter. 

The College band went to Wakefield last Tuesday to give a con- 
cert, the band numbers about 35 members and is in first-class 
trim - Assistant Professor R. H. Brown, who directs the. band, 
says that he receives frequent invitations to give concerts. 

Asst. G. C. Wheeler, of the Animal Husbandry Department, 
went to Clay Center on February 22 to attend the first annual 
meeting of the Northern Kansas Poland China Breeders' Associa- 
tion, where he presented the subject of "Score-Card Judging." 

^^^V^ 661119 ;* 1 * ave a ve ry interesting lecture Saturday 
n i gl ?j n . tn 5 b °teny class room to members of the TS S club and in- 
vited friends. His subject was "Life and Work of Luther Burbank." 
1 he lecture was illustrated with lantern slMes— Students' Herald. 

r»o™,?' H \ Be eman '05, who has been working in the Printing 
Department part of his time for several years, has left for St. 
* ™^ ™-? e 5 pects t0 enter the newspaper field. Beeman is 
tSZl 61 and a first-class printer. We are certain that he 
will make a high-grade newspaper man. 

narth? \fJt Nic hols went to Concordia to-day (Saturday) to take 
O Erf l f r ° S ?Z ° f the ° pening of the new creamery! Prof, 
tend also ThaP thl « we ek with the dairy institute train, will at- 
iS to Kan J?» T 1 ^ WlU speak on the "Importance of Dairy 
andHefpeed'' P«*»sor will speak on the "Dairy Cow 

Sa4Td r a y v & F?h?l SPU o ] , iC . Sale of p ercheron horses at the College 
ever hrid'i^«n y Vu deeded to have been the biggest sale 
one head was S!^, Th A e a ^egate amount received for forty 
the averaJ th! tf * £ ^ rge number of y° un g colts lowered 
J H Peaf 'of M, rf. bre ^ kmg price f or stallion! being paid by 
staUion fe ]V T an T ha r ttan ' for Bosquet, the imported Perch.ron 

Price for a nfir ££ Tan ^ man ' of Newt °n, Kan', paid the highest 
price tor a pair of mares, the amount being $2250 
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First Church of Christ Scientist has a reading-room in the 
Fielding building, on north second street. A cordial welcome is 
offered to the public. Authorized Christian Science literature 
may there be read and purchased. The room is open every after- 
noon, except Sunday, from 2 to 5 o'clock. 

J. Clyde Rickman, who has had charge of the pressroom of the 
College Printing Department for four years, and who was a stu- 
dent employee in the department for two years previous, has re- 
signed his position to assume the business management of the No 
Dust Company, of Manhattan, at an increased salary. His place 
has been filled by the appointment of P. G. Crow, lately of Topeka. 
Mr. Crow commenced work on March 1. 

The second of the series of cross-country runs was run last 
Tuesday and Milligan, who was first in the run week before last, 
again came out ahead. Bealey was second. The course lay from 
the Agricultural Hall north to Zuck's bush, thence to the reser- 
voir on Bluemont, and back to the starting point, a distance of a 
little over three miles. The time made last year was 21:23. 
Milligan's time was 19:36. Purdy was third. 

Prof. A. Dickens went to Fort Hays Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion, Saturday of last week, to look after the orchards and timber 
plantations and give orders for the necessary spring work. The 
College has started at Hays about twenty acres of experimental 
native trees— such as elms, catalpas, oaks, hackbernes^ maples, 
and honey locusts— and about four acres of orchard. The pro- 
fessor reports that the trees are in an unusually thrifty condition. 

Asst. Prof. J. O. Hamilton was badly injured by a fall from a 
ladder last Monday. He climbed the ladder in the Physical 
Science Hall to repair the electric bells. The ladder slid out at 
the bottom causing him to fall. He was taken to the Parkview 
hospital. One wrist and an upper maxillary bone were fractured, 
several bad gashes were cut on his head, and his body was badly 
bruised. His injuries, while very painful, will not prove serious. 

Lecturer S. W. Gillilan, who spoke last year at Manhattan, pub- 
lishes a poem about his "Kansas Hoodoo. " He claims that he can 
lecture in every state except in the dry state of the golden Melian- 
thus. The poem begins: 

There's a hoodoo that pursues me out in Kansas. 

And it seems I can't escape it anyway; 
Tis the sort of persecution that unmans us, 
By relentlessly pursuing, night and day. 
However, he excepts Manhattan and Wichita. His last stanza 
reads as follows: 

Now I haven't any spite at sunny Kansas, 
And I like her blessed people, every one, 
But no Spaniard that was captured at Matanzas 
Suffered worse than I when giving Kansas tun. 
There are places such as Wichita, Manhattan,— 

Where the hoodoo seemed to leave me for awMie, 
But in thinking, first of this place then Ol that n , 
I am hoodooed when I'd make the Kansans smue. 
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M. V. Hester, '94, has moved to Huron, Ohio, where he is en- 
gaged in teaching. He was married to Miss Nellie Chapin of that 
place in June, 1905. 

Jens Nygard, '05, has settled down to farming and stock rais- 
ing near Vesper, Kan. He realizes the dominant position that 
holders of land will have in the near future. 

W. W. Stanfield, '05, is now on the force of the Farmers' Advo- 
cate, Topeka, Kan., and hopes to make things interesting as well 
as profitable. He spent Sunday, February 25, in Manhattan, vis- 
iting friends. 

a* C ' 1°' Adams > ' 95 > wili have his business headquarters after 
xWarch 1 two miles from Swope Park, Kansas -City. He will be 
manager of a 280-acre fruit farm, and his address will be Hick- 
man's Mills, Mo., R. F. D. 34. . 

Born, February 25, to Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Kimball, a daughter. 
Mrs Kimball was known in College as Matie Toothaker; C. A. is of 
the class of '95. They now live in Manhattan, where Mr. Kimball 
is one of the publishers of the Republic 

t? ?,' W §$"9% ' 01 ' and A - B - s y m ns, '98, now get their mail at 
K. t D. ISo. o, Troy, Kan. They watch with interest the constant 
development of the College, although somewhat at a distance. 
lhey are in good health, with plenty to do, but report Fred Zim- 
merman, '98, as not so well this winter. 

Stanley Snyder, '89, and Ralph Snyder. '90, took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the Avery sale to visit the College, 
alter an interval of a number of years. They are prosperous 
tarmers in Jefferson county. Ralph has a wife and family to 
assist him, while Stanley is struggling along as an old bachH 

o .P\ an0the u pa r? e a PP ears an account of the great sale of Perch- 
S™ -ww by Heni 7 Avery & Son - Th e Junior member of the 
& ! W - ^ Ver I' 9 > We have no information concerning Mr. 
Avery s plans for the future, but after handling Percheron's thus 

from them success > & would seem difficult to keep away 

frnI h ^ a ^°wn L Mai ; c t 2 prints some v ery interesting letter 

S n A nl usta (Griffing) Harlan, '04, written to the home 
while on her way to the Philippines with her husband H. V. I 
SS'Tln ™ £ H . a r lan ™h teach agriculture in a normal schoc 

about fin onn i 8 ^* ° f Panay " This P° rt has a population 
about 60,000, and is the second in importance in the islands. 

mtim^TlhL ' 8 !« haS ac £ e P ted a Position in the irrigation inv i- 
ffis work l I ° ffiCe °. f E x P e riment Stations, Washington, D. C. 
as comn« rP^^ PGC f Uy a Study of the advantages of irrigation 
He S/^h- d / Y f f mmg ' and wiU b * Principally in Montana, 
he has sJnt hp fe \ day S to take U P the w °rk. With his fa 

SoteLSto^.k" 11 ^ ere ' and recently has been assisting 
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Earl Wheeler, '05, has recently been appointed instructor in 
electricity in the graduate school for junior officers of the engin- 
eering corps of the United States army. Those coming under his 
instruction are first lieutenants and are chosen from the first five 
in their respective classes. During the fall Mr. Wheeler was 
studying at Cornell University in senior and graduate classes. 

Harvey Adams, a member of the class of '05, K. S. A. 0., has 
been appointed to a third lieutenancy in the constabulary depart- 
ment of the Philippines, for which place he will leave soon. 1 his 
is the second appointment from last year's class, Jay Worswick, 
['051 having been named a short time ago. Only college men are 
eligible to appointment, and the naming of two men from this insti- 
tution reflects credit not only upon Captain Shaffer of the Twenty- 
fifth United States Infantry, who is in charge of the Military De- 
partment, but the whole school. Twenty-five men were to be ap- 
pointed, and names were sent from colleges all over the United 
States. — Mercury. 

Harold T. Nielsen, '03, and John Tompkins, junior 1902, were 
seeing the College together last Friday. Mr. Tompkins was look- 
ing for some good young creamery men in the interests ot the 
Continental Creamery Company, with which he has a responsible 
position. Mr. Nielsen stopped off on his way to Washington, to 
which he is returning after spending the winter at work in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. He is in the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
has been studying more especially cover crops used in Caulornia 
orchards. He will be busy on the Arlington Farm, near Washing- 
ton, for the next few months. While in California he called on 
Emma Finley, '97, who is teaching in Pomona, and Isaac Jones. 
'94, a successful fruit grower at Etiwanda. 

P. A. Dawley, '95, Waldo, Kan., on February 14 sold forty-three 

head of Poland China swine for $3281. The Farmers Advocate has 

this to say concerning the sale: "F. A. Dawley's sale is one eyeiy 

breeder of Poland Chinas, not only in Kansas but all oyer the west, 

has been looking for. It was held on St. Valentine s day at 

Osborne, Kan., and was a real genuine valentine-one that puts a 

broad smile on one's face-to Frank Dawley The good prices 

were not a surprise to Mr. Dawley. He has been enjop ™ e 

blissful three-figured prices for a good many sales, but nevei _ nas 

he driven into the sale ring so many that passed into tfle tnree- 

figure column. The sale was attended by a large local crowa, ana 

the number of breeders present would probably numbt o\ ei 

fifty. J. r. Stewart & Son, Portis, Kan, topped the sale on 

Ophelia, a yearling sow sired by Grand Chief, pphfiha bro^t 

$251 . She will be a valuable acquisition to the Twelve M le ^hei d. 

Nine of this offering sold for $100 each or better. " * a » £™f£^ 

been a decade or more since a record such as Mr. Dawley ' s has 

been made in Kansas. Not since the days when 0. b. ' bross, ox 

Sunny Slope, sold Poland Chinas at Emporia has a Kansas i fcrmer 

and breeder sold a consignment of pure-bred hogs at the aveia^e 

reached at Osborne, February 14." 
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The weather report for February, 1906, according to observa- 
tions taken at the Kansas State Agricultural College, is as follows- 

the month was marked by high temperatures, high barometer" 
bright clear days, and practically no snow. The mean tempera- 
ture for the month, 85.65-, was rather high for February the 
mean for the 4H years recorded being 29.63^. The mean for Feb- 
ruary, 1905, was 20.48" The mean maximum temperature for 
February, 1906, was 49.53-; for the previous 47 years recorded, 

The mean miniinuni temperature was 21.78 c ; for previous years 
recorded, 18.21- for February, 1905, it was 8 71° 
oo w? hl g hest temperature recorded for the month was 74 on the 
-2d this being the highest temperature for February during the 
past 48 years. The lowest temperature was 0<- on the 5th. ' The 
greatest daily range of temperature was 44" on the 21st. The to- 
tal raintall and melted snow was 1.6 inches. Only about .06 
inches of snow fell. There were 15 clear, 7 partly cloudy and 6 
cloudy days during the month. The mean wind direction was 
w 7 5?-., Th f 1 hl f hest barometer was 29.44 on the 5th, and the 
JZr r-°'i ° n S? 22d> The mean barometer for the month was 
:!L \ , * ' JL th one exce Ption, is the highest mean barometer 
recorded for February, the mean barometer for the 48 years being 

Peach buds are advancing rapidly, due to warm weather. 



The Avery Sale of Percherons. 

iS P Avei 'y *' So ;> of Wakefield, Kan., held the closing-out 

atabon i^n ft 011 8 «- turda y. February 24. The bidding began 
thp a „rt^ speech by 

sisted hv nSS 'r v I' *f W °° ds ' of Lincoln ' Neb - He was {ls " 
Bunceton Mo. Y ' ° f Manhattan ' and R. L. Harrima of 

40im e ^nIfL 1 i ClUd f- ^ great herd and s how stallion Bosquet 
first -i ml ilrn^ nly w ? 8 a beaut ^ He rec ently defeated the 
Theworikl? 1?nZe Wmners at the St - Louis World's Pair, 
the bunch twT mai " eS ' L ? na 40417 and Mina 31721 , w< • n 
The ckmninnS ^ , never been defeated in the show , g. 
of the SXmf A medal ?-*° Up , ° f five mares ' ^defeated win rs 
show season n 1™ ^ ssociatl «n $100 gold medal twice during the 
^Sof^. S WGre ? th f sale ' which al «o included the win- 
went W ith the \ m^T* "*<?** medals ' M1 m edals and ribbons 
sTnl fa jood t 6 - ??T nicel y matched P^rs of mares 

were offered SUCCessful br °od mares well broken to work 

hea^mnnv nfwV* the Sale was $25,332.50. Average of forty 
great Bosauet b^K C ° ltS less than a ^ar old, |>02. The 
went to J H plT nf iu the i record-breaking'price of $2825. Me 
went to J. H. Peak, of Manhattan. This price beats all previous 
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public sale records by $6*25. Lena and Mina went to J. H. Tank- 
man, of Newton, Kan., for $2250. 

The sale was attended by buyers from all over Kansas, and 
from Nebraska, Colorado, Indian Territory, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. Others from other States did not figure in the pur- 
chases The arena in the College barn was packed to its utmost 
capacity Many ladies attended the sale. Owing to the size of 
Scrowd, the students were not admitted. They, however, had 
previously had the privilege of a week's work in .nidging tins 
splendid collection of pure-bred animals. 



The dairy special, a train consisting of a baggage car. two 
coaches ancf a tourist sleeper, left Atchison las Tuesday to 
make a tour of thirty-seven towns through a portion °f Kansas 
and Southern Nebraska. The train was run by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company, under the auspices of the 
Kansas State Dairy Association. The trip ended at S*p«noi 
Neb., Friday evening, covering in all a distance of 437 miles. 
The territory included is the richest dairying country in the 
Middle West. From it 25 million dollars' worth of cream is pro- 
duced annually. The purpose was to assist the 'dairy business, to 
inform the men interested in the business how to conduct it in the 
most profitable and at the same time most scientific manner. Lec- 
tures were being made by men of national reputation as oairv ex- 
perts. The dairy special was proposed and perfected by u. 
Graham, secretary of the Kansas State Dairy Association, with 
the assistance of James M. Connell, general passenger agent tor 
the Santa Fe. The following lecturers started with the tram at 
Atchison: Prof. A. L. Haecker, chief of the dairy department of 
the University of Nebraska; Prof. Oscar Erf , , chief of fe Dairy De- 
partment of the Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
L. G. Humbarger, of St. Joseph, Mo.; E. IL Welter of Washing- 
ton, chief of dairy division United States Department of Agr cul 
tare; W. W. Marple, of St. Joseph, Mo., , president i of Mmbouh 
State Dairy Association; E. W. Curtis, of Kansas City .formerly ot 
the Kansas Agricultural College, and T. A. Borman, of ropeka In 
all there were thirty-five men making the trip. A staj ot til \ mm 
utes was made at each town, two lectures of twenty minutes ; each 
being given at each place. At Nortonville, Kan., oik fa Jt r saia 
he had left his home at 4 o'clock in the morning and had driven 
fifteen miles in the mud to be present. 



The Printing Department is printing ^Pf^^trnXdffor 
letins Xos. 132 and 188. The former treats ot Western Feeds tor 
Beet Production," and was prepared by Foreman O H Wing, oi 
the Fort Hays Branch Experiment Station The flatter i 
work of Prof. H. F. Roberts, of the Botanica L^SSjSfl Jim- 
College, and is on "Alfalfa: Its Adulterants, Substitutes and 

Purities, and their Detection." 
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Proper Names as a Source of our Vocabulary. 

I. PERSONAL NAMES. 

SINCE the days of good King Alfred the English vocabulary has 
increased twentyfold. For the most part this increase iias 
come about through wholesale borrowings from foreign languages 
and through multiplication of our stock of words by the use of 
prefixes and suffixes. Many other factors have played their parts 
in this growth, and it is with one of these minor factors, the in- 
debtedness of our vocabulary to the groat store of proper names, 
that this paper is to deal. The following lists arc nol intended to 
be exhaustive, but it is hoped that they will be fairly representa- 
tive. The Century Dictionary is taken as the authority in each 
case, both as to the source of the word and as to whether or not it 
should still be written with a capital. 

1. Given Names (Christian Names).— A cape, lace is bhemeaning 
of bertha, berthe, from the proper name Bertha. A man who en- 
gages in female occupations is called a betty, derived from 1 lie per- 
sonal name Betty, diminutive of Bet, abbreviation of Elizabeth. 
Billy, a policeman's club, is probably an application of Bill) . dim. 
of Bill, a corruption of Will, which is short for William. The term 
charlotte, a sweet dish, is from Charlotte, feminine of ( harlot, 
dim. of Charles. Davit, also davitt and formerly david, a nautical 
term, is supposed to stand for "davict, a dim. of David, it being 
customary 'to give proper names to implements; compare billy, 
jack, jimmy, etc. Jack, being extremely common, c be 

use! as a general term for a man of common or menial condition. 
Hence we have jack used alone and in compounds a purely common 
noun, as the'name of contrivances which do the work- of a common 
servant or are subjected to rough usage. Beside jack- with about 
two dozen meanings there are also jaekadandy, a fop, jackanapes, 
a coxcomb, jack-arch, jackass with its compounds, jack-at-the 
hedge, a plant, jack-back, a tank, jack-block, jack-boot, etc. A par- 
ticular use of the the name Jacob is seen in Jacob, starling. Jemmy, 
a short crowbar, smart, is diminutive of Jem, Jim, from .lames. 
The word jenny is a familiar use in various senses of .Jenny, dun. 
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of Jane. One who erects flimsy buildings is called a jerry, prob- 
ably from Jerry, familiar abbreviation of Jeremiah. Jill, with 
gill and the diminutive jillet, is from Juliana, a common name 
which came to be used generically for a young woman, a girl. 
Jill-flirt and jilt ( /. c. jillet)have the same source. Jim-crow, a tool, 
and jimmy, a crowbar, are from James; see jemmy. North Eng- 
lish and Scotch Jock, Jocky, corresponding to our Jack, Jacky, a 
common appellative of lads in service, grooms, etc., have given us 
jock and jockey. Joe, a four-penny-piece, a lobster, is from Joe. 
short for Joseph; joe, also jo, a Portuguese and Brazilian coin, is 
from Jo, an abbreviation of Lat. Johannes, John. The name of a 
mineral, johannite, is from Johannes, with suffix -ite. John, ex- 
tremely popular as a given name, was therefore, like Jack, com- 
monly applied to a man or boy in a menial condition. Apple John 
(also john-apple), a variety of apple, johnny, a fish, a bird, johnny- 
cake, john-paw, a fish, etc. are derivatives. The mineral hi mite 
was so named after a lady whose Christian name was Laura- the 
mineral lawrencite was so called in honor of Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky. Mag and its assibilated form 
madge, magpie, are from Mag, Madge, abbreviations of Margaret. 
The peculiar varied diminutive reduplication, namby-pamby, is an 
allusion to Ambrose Philips, a sentimental poet whose style was 
ridiculed by Carey and Pope. Nan, an earthen jar, nanny and 
nanny-goat show the use of Nan (variative of Ann) and its diminu- 
tive. The bird-name peggy is a familiar use of Peggy, dim. of Peg, 
a variation of Meg, Mag, which in turn is an abbreviation of Mi 
garet Malkm, mawkin, slattern, etc., is diminutive of Mai. a re- 
duced form of Mary, and also of Matilda. Grimalkin and g 
malkm are varied forms of the same word, the second elem. -it 
being the malkin given above. Philopena, Philippine, a gam. 
from the feminine form of Philipp (Philip). Timothy-grass, timo- 
thy received its name from Timothy Hanson, who carried the s< I 
from New York to the Carolinas about 1720. The word torn is i'r »m 
Tom, familiar form of Thomas, used generically and ordinarily 

2E^ °T T^ aS ' t0m - f ° 01 ' Wbo y' etc - » ^ also used, as is 
jack to denote a male animal: so tom-cat, tomling. It is found 
further in torn-noddy, torn-pudding, torn-tit, etc. The term zar , 

Tt«Z C f Pe ^T' is from Ital - *«>ni, *me, a zany or clown; rue 
Italian form quoted is an abbreviation of Giovanni, John. 

nzLf?JLt a T e Z and ' S ^-- B arnabas gives us the term bar- 
inlto oth^ i ^ applename jenneting conforms in the en 

part £ ^SJSt "T^' aS haSting ' SWeeti ^ ete - and the first 
part is derived from Jeannot, the old French dim. of John; it was 
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so called, it seems, because in certain localities it ripened as early 
as St. John's day (June 24th). Jeremiad, jeremiade, lamentation, 
from Pr. jeremiade, is formed by suffixing -ad (cf. Iliad) to Jere- 
miah, and is so called in reference to the "Lamentations of Jere- 
miah. " The provincial English name of a large bowl, Jeroboam, 
is an allusion to Jeroboam, "a mighty man of valor. " 1 Kings X 1 28. 
Joseph, a kind of coat, is named with reference to Joseph's coat 
of many colors. The term for a leper, lazar, is from Lazarus, the 
name of the beggar in the parable, Luke XVI 20. This has given 
rise to about a dozen words of our vocabulary. Magdalen, 
magdaleneis named from Mary, Magdalene, i. <>., Mary of Magdala, 
a town on the Sea of Galilee. From the same source we have the 
contract form maudlin, tearful, etc. Martin, martinet, a swallow, 
refers to St. Martin. The word for trafficing in sacred things, 
simony, is derived from Simon Magnus, because he wished to 
purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost with money. Tawdry is 
originally from the phrase tawdry lace, i. e., Saint Audrey lace, 
lace bought at St. Audrey's fair, held at the shrine of St. Audrey 
in the isle of Ely, England. The designation valentine is prob- 
ably derived, as is popularly supposed, from St, Valentine; the 
exchange of valentines takes place on February 14, the day of St. 
Valentine. 

3. Mythological Personages— Our term atlas is identical with Gr. 
Lat. Atlas, one of the gods, later one of the Titans, condemned to 
bear up the heavens, or, in other forms of the legend, the earth. 
The adj. herculean alludes to the labors of Hercules. The vehicle- 
name phaeton goes back ultimately to Gr. Phaethon, son of Helios 
(the Sim), who obtained leave from his father to drive the chariot 
of the Sun but made a botch of the business. Vanadium, a chem- 
ical clement, was so named by SefstrOm, the name being taken 
from Vanadis, one of the godesses of Scandinavian mythology. 
Vulcanism, vulcanize, etc. go back ultimately to Lat. Vulcanus, 
Volcanus, the god of lire. 

I. Characters from Fiction, — Benedick, benedict, a sportive 
name for a newly married man, is an allusion to Benedick, one oi 
the characters in Shakespeare's play of "Much Ado about Noth- 
ing;" especially to the phrase, "Benedick, the married man. 
Bumbledom, fussy official pomposity, is named from Bumble a 
Character from Dicken's "Oliver Twist." The designation knick- 
erboekera for knee-breeches is from Diedrich Knickerbocker, the 
protended author of Washington Irving's "History of New \orK. 
Don Quixote, the hero of Cervantes romance of that name, is re- 
sponsible for our quixotic, i, e., pertaining to or resembling uon 
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Quixote. Simon-pure is so called in allusion to Simon Pure, a 
character in Mrs. Centlevre's comedy, " A Bold stroke for a Wife," 
the "real Simon Pure" as distinguished from an impostor. The 
head-dress, tam o'shanter, receives its name from Tarn o' Shunter, 
the hero of Burns' poem of that name. 

.">. Famous Historical Characters— Field-marshal Blflcher, of 
Waterloo fame, has given us the name of a shoe, blucher. The term 
bobby for policeman is from Bobby, diminutive of Robert, alluding 
to Sir Robert Peel; see also peeler. The designation brougham for 
a variety of carriage refers to the first Lord Brougham. Garibaldi, 
a shirt-waist, also a fish, is from Garibaldi, the Italian soldier. A 
certain fish which became well known about the time of Lafay- 
ette's last visit to the United States received the name lafayette. 
A gold coin of France, the louis, was named for Louis XIII. The 
term mausoleum, any splendid tomb, referred originally to the tomb 
of Mausolus only. The French coin napoleon was so called after Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The word peeler for policeman goes back t< » the 
English statesman Sir Robert Peel; compare bobby. The head- 
dress, also mode of dressing the hair, pompadour, is named after 
Marquise de Pompadour, influential at the French court in the 
middle of the 18th century. The philippic, an invective, has its 
name from the orations delivered by Demosthenes against Philipp, 
king of Macedon. Lord Raglan, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in the Crimea, is accountable for the term raglan, an over- 
coat. And good Queen Vic has bequeathed us the designation 
victoria for a certain kind of a carriage. 

6. Names of Minerals, -Algarot, algaroth, a chemical, is derived 
through Fr. algaroth from the nameof the Italian inventor Alga c 
Along series of minerals has in each case the suffix -ite added to 
nameof the man who first found, described, or was otherwise con- 
nected with the mineral mentioned. Thus we have allanite (Tl , 
Allan, discoverer), barcenite (Prof. Barcena of Mexico), davit,. 
Humphrey Davy), davreuxite (Charles Davreux, Belgian chemis I, 
fuchsite(Johann N. Fuchs, mineralogist), gersdorffite( von G 
dortt proprietor of a nickel mine where this mineralwas first foun . 
gmehnite (Gmelin of Tuebingin, Germany), jeremejeffite (a i 

SS Tn n TrT } l k , Upffei ' ite (Kupffer ' Rus » ian Physicist), lata 
bite (O. T. Latrobe), laumontite (Laumont, its discoverer), 
mannite Laxmann, Swedish chemist), lederite, ledererite (Baron 
(W P^r ne ^ be 7 ite (J - C - Newbery, of Melbourne), phillipsi 
W« i? 8 ' E ? llSlminei ' al ^ist),schreibersite(CarlvonS ( |. 

schul^r 11 ^ X SCl ^°f erite (Sch ™etter, who first described i 
schulzite (Guillaume Schulz, a French geologist), schwartzember,- 
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ite(Schwartzembergof Copiapo, Chili), smithsonite ( Jas. Smith- 
son, founder of the Smithsonian Institution), vauqueline and vau- 
quelinite (Vauquelin, French chemist). 

7. Miscellaneous Surnames.— To this last list under surnames be- 
long inventions named after inventors, practices and customs 
named after the instigators or victims of the same, and those 
names connected in still other ways with the surnames which they 
represent. The London merchant, Wm. Banting, adopted and rec- 
ommended the course of diet known as bantingism. Boycott is 
from the name of the first prominent victim of the system, Captain 
Boycott, a farmer at Lough Mask, Ireland. The tool burgoyne is 
named from the inventor. The word daguerreotype with its de- 
rivatives, is from Daguerre of Paris, the inventor of the process. 
The contrivance derrick has its name from Derrick, a hangman 
employed at Tyburn, London, at the beginning of the 17th century. 
Davenport, a writing desk, is from the surname. A derringer, 
short-barrelled pistol, is so called from the inventor, an American. 
It is said that the term doily is from the name of the first maker, 
Mr. Doily or Doyly. The Italian, Prof. Galvani, the first investi- 
gator in this field, is responsible for galvanism and allied words. 
Gerrymander is a combination of salamander and the name of a 
former governor of Massachusetts, Gerry, during whose term of 
office the practice originated. The guillotine was named from Dr. 
Guillotin, who, in 1789 favored a more humane method in place of 
the slow mode of execution then in use. A coachman owes his ep- 
ithet jarvey, jarvy (also name of a coach ) to the surname Jarvie, Jar- 
vis. The electrical unit, joule, is named after Joule, the English 
physicist. A latrobe, short for Latrobe stove, is named from the 
inventor, J. H. B. Latrobe of Baltimore. The antisepl ic. listerine, 
is so called for Sir Joseph Lister, the founder of antiseptic sur- 
gery. The former name of the guillotine, louisette, is from Dr. 
Louis, the inventor of the machine. The term macadam, with its 
derivatives, short for MacAdam pavement, etc., is named I'm' the 
Scotch engineer who invented it. The name of the garment, mack- 
intosh, is likewise that of the inventor, Chas. Mackintosh. A 
maverick has its name from Samuel Maverick', a Texan cattle 
raiser, who failed to brand his cattle and therefore claimed all un- 
branded strays. The inventor of the process, John Mercer, a 
Lancashire calico-printer, has given us mercerize, etc. The name 
°f a fish, morris, comes from Wm. Morris, who first found it. A 
certain drink, negus, is so called from its inventor, Colonel Negus 
(It seems natural to have a drink named for some 'Volonol. 
The ohm, an electrical unit, receives its name from Dr. G. S. Ohm, 
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who propounded the law known by his name. An English metal- 
lurgist, Pattinson, is to be held accountable for pattisonize, a 
metallurgical term. The sandwich is named after John Montagu, 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, who had them brought him at the gam- 
ing table. The name Sandwich goes back to Sandwich, literally 
"sand- village," a town in Kent. Saxcornet, saxhorn, saxophone, 
saxotromba, saxtuba and sax-valve all owe the first element to 
their inventor, Adolphe Sax, a Frenchman. A silhouette is so 
called from Etienne de Silhouette, whose rigid economy as French 
minister of finance caused his name to be applied to things cheap. 
The two- wheeled carriage, stanhope, is so called after a Mr. Stan- 
hope for whom it was originally made. Vandyke, to cut the edge of, 
as a dress, in points, after the manner of a Vandyke collar, is so 
called from the Flemish painter, Vandyke. From James Watt, 
the Scottish engineer and inventor, comes the term watt, an elec- 
trical unit. 

Owing to the conservatism which a good dictionary must of 
necessity exhibit, quite a large group of words which have in 
usage become common nouns, etc., have not yet reached that dis- 
tinction in the Century. I refer to such words and expressions 
as go gallagher," graham, half-nelson, hooligan, loganberry, 
mother-hubbard, pasteurize, prince-albert and Winchester. 

John V. Cortblyou. 

Evolution of the College Student. II. 

THE PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Drepare at Home.-As a rule, it seems better when po: ible 
to have all the preparatory work done at home. The s1 udent 
who enters college fully prepared for the freshman year has an 
incentive to keep up with the class and to finish the course If 
one is conditioned and must either employ a private tutor oi take 
a regular preparatory course at the college, he is thereby more or 
less humiliated and is less likely to remain until graduation A 
score of preparatory students who were interviewed concerning 
the matter showed in nearly every case a disposition to apologize 
for the fact of their pursuing preparatory studies. 

It is not only likely true that the preparatory student is immat are 
both in years and experience and that he ought for that reason to 
be kept at home for awhile longer, butitis also altogether probable 
that the same instruction is given at or near home more efficiently 
and by a better class of teachers. The preparatory departmen I of 

T™ IT*1 * eg t 1S P ° 0rly equi PP ed for doing first-class work. 
Too often the teachers themselves are both underpaid and inex- 
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perienced. A certain critic did not come very far short of the 
mark when he said that "Here we often find 'preps' of one kind 
trying to teach 'preps' of another kind, and with very poor re- 
sults." Moreover, the expense of sending the student away from 
home is always greater. "By all means," says an able educator, 
"let the college student take his preparatory course at the town 
or country high school or the local academy whose business it is to 
do just this kind of work." 

A Wise Father. — There is a proverb which says. "A wise son 
maketh a glad father." There might be written another in effect 
that a wise father maketh a useful son. It was stated above that 
there are some students who ought to quit college after one year's 
trial and to go to work. Such is my belief. The following true 
account will illustrate what might well be done in a certain class 

of cases: 

Mr. P. , a prosperous stockman, sent his son to college. The boy 
was nineteen and entered the freshman class. However, during 
the first term's stay no amount of urging on the part of parents 
and instructors was sufficient to bring the young man to a sense 
of his need of an education. He was bright enough but was sim- 
ply not interested in his studies. At the beginning of a new term 
the father came all the way to college, 300 miles, and investigated 
the boy's case thoroughly. After a sort of "trial" at which the lat- 
ter and his instructors were present, the father was lead to in- 
quire, "What is this boy interested in?," and the question was put 
to the boy himself. "Handling thoroughbred cattle" was the re- 
ply given. It was wisely decided to take the young freshman 
home at once and put him at the work he liked. 

Native Interest Necessary.— Education of a certain prede- 
termined character cannot be forced upon young people. There 
must be connected with it an aim which the student can at least 
learn to see and realize from his own point of view. There are 
scores of college students to-day who are pursuing some course 
"jusi because my parents want me to," as one stated. They soon 
become listed with the dullards, thereby proving a menace to the 
cause of education. Not a few of these indifferent students be- 
long to the ranks of those who, during their growing years, never 
learned the meaning of real work. Let all such be taken out ot 
the school room for a year or two and be put to hard tasks until 
they become more seasoned, after which the practical necessity 
of a college training will likely be more fully realized. 

It is not improbable that the young freshman described above 

(Continued on Pane 380.) 
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will be back in college two years hence studying diligently and 
paying his own expenses. The father of six grown sons and 
daughters once said to the writer of these lines: "My boys and 
girls are all studious. They were taught from the beginning not 
to be afraid of hard work and were given plenty of it to do. Now 
they regard studying as a sort of recreation as well as a means 
of preparing for independent living." This man knew much of 
the secret of preparing young people for college. 

Choosing a College.— So far we have merely made the point 
that the average young person ought to go away from homo to col- 
lege, at least for a while. The choice of a college is important. 
Too many parents send their sons and daughters to a certain kind 
of institution for merely theoretic or sentimental reasons, such as 
the following: This boy has an uncle in Philadelphia to whom he 
bears a close resemblance. The uncle has made a great success 
as a civil engineer; therefore the boy must be sent to a school of 
engineering. The analogy is weak, The boy's natural capacities 
and peculiarities ought to be considered seriously and the choice 
of a school made in accordance therewith. Otherwise a serious 
blunder may be made. 

A young man, R. A. aged 18, lived in a small New England town. 
For years he had shown a decidedly machanical turn of mind and 
gave promise of high achievement in that kind of pursuit. Bui the 
father, being himself a cabinet-maker, wanted his son to prepare 
for something higher, and he persuaded the latter against his will 
to enter a classical college where there was no work-shop. fter 
two years of dreary, tedious blundering the boy quit in dis ; ist, 
and also gave up his original, cherished hope of obtaining a te i no- 
logical education. Many similar cases could be cited as awarning 
against forcing a boy to take up a course of study toward which 
he has not at least some natural inclination 

The Small VS ; the Large CoLLEGE.-And now comes a i -.si- 
ble parting of the ways. There is a vast difference in size bet v m 
the largest and the smallest colleges. In the latter class is . en 
found a small group of 100 to 200 students and instructors w rk- 
mg together in a rather familiar, informal way. In the larg< al- 
lege it is not unusual to find several thousand students repre at- 
mg nearly every degree and station of social life, 
w h S* 3* ^ the Sma11 colle ^ e tu ™ ™t graduates "made 
nf a h!' ' t W ^ ! h0Se tUrned out b ^ the lar ^ one are "machine 
™^k I ? T Qr there is a close intimacy and sympathy 
fS r eC ,° llege gr ° Up - indent and instructor enjoy .uch 
tamihar terms of acquaintanceship that the former is likely to 
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be much influenced by the latter. Such a relationship is, in my 
judgment, just what the younger student needs a familiar, re- 
spected, personal advisor and friend in an older head to whom he 
may go with his li fe problems. The moral and religious influences 
exerted over all students are also more deeply felt here. Many 
of the greatest men this country has ever known have received 
their first inspiration while' students in such small but mighty col- 
leges as Bowdoin, Dartmouth and Williams. Webster. Longfellow 
and Garfield are notable examples. 

It has been my observation that during the first months at col- 
lege the average young student, perhaps for the first time away 
from home, passes through a stage of extreme impressionable- 
ness. During this sensitive period he needs some big-hearted, 
affectionate, scholarly soul to inspire him and rekindle his whole 
being into a glow of enthusiasm for scientific knowledge and 
moral rectitude. The impress of such a great soul is everlasting. 
What delightful memories, under such circumstances, there are in 
store for the student. As he moves' on toward mature yea is and 
middle life, this respect for the old-time professor grows more rev- 
erential. In my attendance at four universities- two large and 
two small ones— I have observed many degrees of intimacy b< s1 ween 
student and instructor. One of my most disheartening experi- 
ences of this nature was that of spending a whole term in the 
class room of a professor who would lecture abstractly for an hour 
every day, then sieze hat and bicycle and break away as if he 
feared some student might pursue him and make his acquaintance 
or ask him a question. In striking contrast with this case there 
might l.e mentioned that of the eminent Professor Royce, of Har- 
vard, who is inclined to remain in the class room long after the per- 
iod of dismissal in order to reply to the questionings of his students. 

But the small college has also its disadvantages. Usually, the 
endowment is small, and the equipment, especially for scientific 
work, rather meagre. Such institutions have heretofore done 
their most effective work in the so-called classical course; the lan- 
guages, literature, history, mathematics, and "mental and moral' 
philosophy were the great subjects taught. The large college has 
usually, on the side of advantage, a large endowment, a good 
library, an extensive equipment for research work, and a more 
cosmopolitan society, but on account of the greatness of its num- 
bers, the classes are often over-crowded, the close personal con- 
tact between student and instructor is lacking. There is also 
more tendency toward manifestations of the mob spirit and a more 
general feeling of freedom from restraint and responsibility. 
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Conclusion— After considering the matter seriously during 
several years of attendance at both of these classes of colleges I 
have come to the conclusion that the ideal arrangement is for the 
student to attend the smaller institution for one or more years 
until he develops a good set of college habits, and then to go to the 
larger one to finish his course. The precise length of this "sea- 
soning" period will depend on the nature of the student and the 
nature of the work or vocation he is preparing to take up In 
some instances, the full four years in the small college and then 
a period of graduate work in a great university would be advis- 
able - (rr , n . Wm.,A. McKeever. 

(To be Continued.) 



Local Notes. 



tlJ^l! r aVy Sm)W ° f ^ 0nday st °PP ed a11 building operations on 
the new Granary and the new Horticultural Hall last week. 

PhmiTn ertl ' Ude Hil i iard > who PlWd the accompaniments of the 
n ,S n c ™ c + ert ' 1S ^ very creditable addition to II, 

picu e and always does her part well. 

nom! 1 r«n^vf eBa i ld '^ n ? ei ' Cond ^tor R H. Brown,gaveai ifter- 
e 1 1 nl t ] ;° Audltwium on Thursday, March I . nut 
si so ion Seilts We l"f ° Ccupied and the Program, consi, of 

i^ieeT^^ S T tl I ^°^ ed - The band consists of y 

lou] pieces and is m fine trim. 

asslted^ffe r! ndsl f ??' '. th0 violinist from Chicago, who : tbly 
to 1 e a i > n ^ 01 ' al ^ m ° nC0ncert last Thursday night, 
terfuUv rend^d °n^ T^" Her Dud * ia ™ nu ^fr i . as- 
hev^Zl^"t t ? ile f boc W tone was full of fire and fool I 

nei appearance on the stage was pleasing. 

the T dirS d of ITl C ° nCe S ° f the Co ^ e Choral Union, uiev 

mi^^hM?J2 te8 A 80 ;.7 a ? e y' was ^ iven to a M hous last 

overIure y bv thl c^J^^™*' The P^am co * siste in 

Union a Z^^^^f^ choruses ^ the : «» 

Parrar a ni-mo , i I ? rm ^^dskog, a bass solo by C. 

'n t ' r ( I e nu > md '' >y Assistant Cecilia Augspurger 
The lattcn- wore U V 8 5T S ° f flections from Gounod's 

interest of ttHStaieS £*£* 7^ ^ ded greatly t0 ^ 
grand success ThflS u selecti °ns. The concert 

me ^bersoftheGle?A?h^ b .t rS o? f the Choral Union ' 1: 21 
all seated on the nhffm ™ V d 5 e 85 members of the orcfo a. 

view, tadaeiSttSri^-S; ° r f estra **> P resented "•" 
vidua! effort. Every LepS^ sh ,? Wed Careful train ing and inch- 
the choruses a7d i !1 ff 11 rendered, the solos as we as 

assistants on Se^denTSlts " Pp ° teM0P Valley and ^ ** 
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Recognizing the importance of interesting young men in the 
study and improvement of the various breeds of domestic animals. 
the Agricultural Association, in connection with the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, held their annual stock-judging contest on 
March 5. The contest was open to all agricultural students, and 
great interest was taken. Gold medals, valued at five to twenty 
dollars, were given as prizes to the ten men having the highest av- 
erages' The merchants and business men of Manhattan donated 
very liberally to the fund for the purchase of the medals. Each 
contestant was required to pass judgment and write reasons on 
two classes of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, and the results of 
the contest are as follows: the highest possible score was 600 
points and W. J. Brown was first with a score of 563; J. S. ..Mont- 
gomery, second, 488; A. J. Milham, third. 479; T. T. Baker, 
fourth', 478; C. F. Blake, fifth, 472; M. D. Snodgrass, sixth, 4*0; 
Harry Oman, seventh, 466; H. W. Hull, eighth, 465; ClarenceLam- 
bert, ninth, 457; W. T. McCall, tenth. ■! 18. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

Dr. J. D. Biddell, '93, with Mrs. Riddell, of Enterprise, Kan., 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. K.J. Brock, both of 91, this 
week and attended the concert. 

Miss Daisy Day, '95, of Onaga, is visiting her sister, Mrs. Flora 
(Dayi Harnett, and other friends in town. 

P. W. Wilson, '05, animal husbandman of the Arizona Experi- 
ment Station, having been in Kansas City on business, stopped off 
to visit the College and attend the concert. 

Among others seen visiting College and attending the concert 
were: AH. Sanderson, '03, of Marysville; Hattie Forsythe, 04. 
of Dwight; and G. H. Wilson, '05, of Winfield. 

Mrs. Sadie (Stingley) Haggman, '96, with her little daughter, 
has arrived from Los Angeles, Cal., for an extended visit with 
friends and relatives in Manhattan, Kacklcy, and Kansas ( hy. 

A. N. H. Beeman, '05, is located at Kansas City, Mo., as asso- 
ciate editor of the Missouri and Kansm Farmer. His address is 
410 Hall Building, where he has a good opportunity and excellent 
prospects for the future. 

I . A. Scott, '01, in charge of the forest plantations of the United 
States Forest Reserve, Halsey,.Neb., visited the College this week. 
He came in a day or two earlier in order to attend the concert, tie 
was on his way to Garden City, Kan., where he will start a nursery 
plantation on the large Government reserve on the sand- nils 
southwest of that place. The course of eighteen lectures whicn 
he gave at the University of Nebraska was so satisfactorj tnat me 
university authorities have requested the Bureau of *orestrj w 
P^niit him to deliver them annually, and this has been aliowea. 
Mr. Scott has also given a month to farmers' institute work m 
Nebraska. He reports a great interest in the importance oi for- 
estry. 
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THE WASHINGTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

We have received the following report of the recent reunion at 
Washington. 

The fifth annual reunion of the Washington Branch of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College Alumni Association was held Fri- 
day evening, March 2, at the Teacup Inn, 1627 H street. 

After a few minutes spent in friendly greeting, a guessin<>- con- 
tost was introduced by Prof. C. P. Doane. Pictures and "catch ex- 
pressions" from well-known advertisements had been placed con- 
veniently about the rooms and each person was requested to write 
on the cards provided them, a list of the articles to which those ad- 
vertisements refer. All contestants were placed on their honor 
save the four former professors, who were closely watched to pre- 
vent collusion. Mrs. D. E. Lantz won first prize, a box of Lowney's 
chocolates, while the booby prize, a package of Gold Dust, wont' to 
C P. Hartley. 

^ L^ ht / efreshments were served at 9:30, after which Mrs. R. S. 
Kellogg favored us with a piano solo. 

The literary portion of the program consisted of an illustrated 
edition of the K S. A. C. Tidbits," presented by its editor. R, S. 
Kellogg. The editorial staff consisted of: Editor-in-chief, K. S. 
Kellogg; postman, W. R. Spilman; wood-chopper, W. L. Hall; 
bug hunter, A B. Gahan; milkmaid, E. H. Webster; globe trotter, 
U. ^. JHairchild advertising manager, A. S. Hitchcock; macaroni 
dispenser, U A Fitz; coyote exterminator, D. E. Lantz; sporting 
1.™ • * ™ 0a ki e y; old est inhabitant, G. H. Failyer; political 
economist, Thos. E. Will; correspondent, O. E. Olin; artist. J. B. 
S. Norton; principal devil, C. F. Doane 

Realistic^ scenes from College life and a colored sketch of 
h,?rlp«™ ado ™ed the cover pages. Some spicy articles on 

wtn S1 ? nS 2 the Colle ^ e literar y societies and Col] ge 

hvonpr f/T S ' to f ether with news notes and bits of humor, en- 
CaTtonLr? r ^ g Ut f***? 1 wheat ' P™pagated by Messrs. 
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Seed Breeding From the Business Standpoint. 

IT MAY be news to Kansas readers to learn that the greatest 
seed breeding establishment in the world is Located in 
Sweden. In the small village of SvalOf, in the Swedish province 
of Schonen, near MalmO, and in the neighborhood of the south- 
western Swedish coast, opposite Copenhagen, is the seat of the 
"Sveriges Utsadesforening" (Swedish Seed Society). This is a 
private corporation, organized in 1886 under the name of the 
"South Swedish Society for the Breeding and Improvement of 
Seed," organized by landholders of the province, for the primary 
purpose of securing better seed for their locality. The rapid ex- 
tension of the work and influence of the organization, and its ab- 
sorption of smaller concerns in other parts of Sweden, led to the 
assumption of the new name in 1894, and to the organization in 
1891 of a branch corporation named the "Allmanna Svenska 
Utsiidesaktiebolaget" (General Swedish Seed Distribution Com- 
pany). This subsidiary corporation, which is under the control 
of the original company, has exclusive charge of increasing and 
marketing the varieties originated by the seed breeding establish- 
ment. It is, however, with the activities of the latter that the plant 
breeders are most interested. 

Some conception of the extent of the seed-breeding operations 
at SvalOf may be gained from the statement that in the year UW 
(figure for a later date are not at hand) 2600 field plats were cul- 
tivated, including varieties of wheat, barley, oats, peas, vetches, 
beans and corn. Of these, 138 were comparative tests of varieties 
practically ready for distribution, of which twelve, only, were old 
so/ts grown simply for the sake of comparison, while the remaining 
126 were entirely new varieties, discovered and isolated at Syaioi. 
In the year above named, 431 new sorts were added tc .the . pe digree 
books from a series of new stock plants experimented with aurmg 
the preceding summer. Of course, by no means all of these win 
be sold and distributed, but only the few that finally survive toe 
rigid vest to which they are subjected. For example, m 1JU1, 
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• new sorts of plants were announced as having passed the final test 
for that year. Five of these were wheat and six were barley sorts, 
with three of oats and four new varieties of vetch, each of which 
appears as a named variety. 

What is the secret of the success of the SvalOf Station, in the 
production of new varieties of economic plants— a success abso- 
lutely unattained and unheard of in any other station elsewhere in 
the world ? 

One may answer that it is due, chiefly of course, to the 
method followed, and perhaps equally to the very vital fact of the di- 
vision of labor in the matter of plant breeding. The SvalOf sta- 
tion is strictly a commercial concern. Its aims are definitely 
practical. Its varieties are produced to sell, and not, primarily, 
for any scientific interest attaching to their production. And yet 
so intimately does commercial success depend upon the right sci- 
entific method in originating varieties, or rather, let us say, in dis- 
covering them, that the utmost scientific acumen is demanded and 
put in force in this search for new forms, and the utmost possible 
use is made of the advantages due to right organization and proper 
subdivision of the work. Beside the director, Dr. Nilsson, there 
are several assistants, each one of whom spends his entire time, 
year after year, in the study and investigation of a single crop 
plant from every possible point of view, and always, let it be em- 
phasized, keeping the practical issue in mind. Results, therefore, 
that would be inconceivable and unattainable under the present 
organization of most of our American experiment stations, are 
perfectly possible under the highly specialized system of SvalOf. 

But let us go back to the question of the method, which is, a fter 
all, the matter of main importance. It must be remembered that 
at the outset the SvalOf station began, in 1886, with no further 
knowledge of the methods of breeding than existed at the time 
generally in Europe, and with no different theories. The concep- 
tion at that time was, that to improve, let us say, a "variety" of 
Wheat i, the best seeds from the best heads of the best plai bs 
should be saved each year and planted, the variety, so called, being 
regarded as a unit. Now, as a matter of fact, wherever this 
method has been followed, it has yielded very meager results, ut- 
terly incommensurate with the labor and outlay employed. It 
.seemed always impossible to obtain a pure race in this manner or 
to nx new characters. Now this method of what may be called 
*w! Sel 1 ! Ctl " n u was follo ^d at SvalOf up to 1891, when the new 
director, Dr H Bjalmar Niisson, took charge of the work. It was 
telt that up to that time the station's efforts at plant improvement 
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had practically ended in failure, and a new method had to be sought 
out. Dr. Nilsson, after a short trial of the already existing method, 
conceived the idea of adopting the "pedigree culture method." This 
method, instead of contemplating a so-called variety as a unit, dis- 
regarded all named varieties, and assumed the single plant itself as 
the unit. Search was made through the fields for individual plants 
showing the desired characters. Each one of these plants was 
given a number and the seed, saved separately, was separately 
planted, and these separate or "pedigree cultures," each derived 
from a single instead of from a mass of individuals, showed in 
pure form the exact characters of the selected parents, except in 
those occasional cases of the unconscious selection of natural 
hybrids, where the splitting up of the progeny made tin- ' pedi- 
gree culture" a mixture of types. In the summer of 1892, the 
investigators of the station were therefore set at work on all the 
grain fields of the institution, selecting and preserving separately, 
individual plants having characters desired from the practical 
standpoint. In this way about 2000 individual mother plants were 
isolated, and in the harvest of 1893 the absolute uniformity of the 
overwhelming majority of the separate cultures within themselves 
was very striking to those who had been accustomed to find an ever 
recurring variability. For example, out of 422 mother oat plants, 
selected in 1892, 397 gave, in 1893, uniform cultures, only 2.) being 
variable. This experience determined once for all the lines along 
which selective breeding must proceed. 

It is not at all a distinctively new method, having been followed 
previously by the English breeder, Le Couteur, of the Island ol 
Jersey, and by the celebrated Scottish breeder, Patrick bchir- 
riff. For some reason, however, the principle seems to have made 
no material progress since Schirriff 's work in l*r>6, and the spe- 
cial virtue of it seems not to have become very apparent m tne 
minds of breeders and agriculturists generally. The wlio e 
trouble, all along, has been the conception from which our agri- 
cultural public finds it so difficult to escape, that the named vai i- 
eties of plants sold by seedsmen are really units, whereas as a 
matter of fact, they are nothing but mixtures of many differ 
sorts, which may, however, look so much alike to the ^practised 
and untrained eye, as to allow the variety to pass for a single s 
Pie and uniform type. Now it has been the special virtue of tn 
work of the Svalof investigators that, by scrutinizing, with tne u 
most minuteness, the lesser, almost insignificant ^^f 
tural characters of plants belonging supposedly to tne * 
riety, they have been able to find small differences in structure 
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and form which go hand in hand with and act as clues to the exist- 
ence of certain very important characteristics from the economic 
standpoint. To illustrate: It was observed that a certain definite 
correlation obtained between the quality of the. grain in barley and 
the presence of hairs on the bristles of outer chaff; long, straight 
hairs being coupled with the presence of coarse grains, while 
short, curled hairs were correlated with the presence of finer 
grains suitable for brewing purposes; and it was further found that 
the barleys with stiff straws belonged to the former typo, while 
those with weaker straw, subject to lodging, belonged to the latter 
type; and for this reason the otherwise highly desirable Chevalier 
barley, so famous throughout Europe as a brewing grain, could not 
successfully be grown in southern Sweden, the barley type there 
prevailing being the stiff-strawed but coarse, Imperial barley of 
inferior brewing quality. With the minute and apparently insig- 
nificant clue of the correlation of the type of hairs referred to— a 
microscopic character— with the presence of a grain of fine quality, 
an organized search was commenced in 1892 through the fields of 
Imperial barley at the station, to find individuals with short, curled 
hairs on the outer bristles. The number of individual plants, 
gathered separately for investigation, ran into the tens of thou- 
sands. Almost aU had the long hairs referred to as going witl i the 
inferior coarse grain, but a few were also found with short, curled 
hairs upon the bristles. These were isolated by individuals, and 
by the next year it turned out that for the 30 cultures the desired 
correlations held good of short, curled hairs and fine growing 
grains, in barleys of the stiff-strawed, Imperial type. The besl of 
these was finally put out by the station under the nan.- of 
Primus ' barley, which does not at aU belong to the Chev; lier 
group but to the Imperial group of barleys, with the stiff stra w of 
tne latter, but with the fine, smooth, yellow grain of the Chevalier 
type, and with the further desirable characters of early ripening 
and prolific yielding. Now, it is plain enough that nothing * 
originated" here. This "Primus" barley, isolated after several 
years of painstaking research, had already been present from tie 
beginning m ranks of the variety sold by the trade as Impe il 
barley but always in small numbers of individuals and totally ob- 
scured by the more prominent form bearing coarser, poorer 

£^ , at in the field and ^^cted by the ordinary 

methods of inspection, this type would never have been isolated, 
bhaiper and more exhaustive investigation revealed its presence; 
then it was simply a matter of isolating it in a pure culture and 
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growing enough of it to put on the market, which was accomplished 

by 1901. 

This simply shows what is a universal fact, that practically 
every so-called "variety" of seed on the market is a mixture of 
forms, the gross characters of which may be so much alike as to 
cause one to overlook the presence of small differences which may 
be coupled with important economic facts. To observe these 
small differences requires the work of expert specialists, each one 
of whom devotes his time and his whole time to one or two crops. 
One cannot, as in American experiment stations— figure as a 
breeder of all the cereals and half a dozen other economic plants- 
have in charge several other and totally different lines of economic 
work with plants, such as crop production, rotation of crops, and 
tillage; or the investigation of plant diseases, seed control work, 
etc., etc., beside conducting several classes daily, and participating 
in the usual side issues of a teaching institution, and expect to be- 
come eminently successful and make rapid strides in the breeding 
and improvement of important crop plants. And yet this is about 
the situation in American agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. There is a great hue and cry for the improvement of crops, 
and sometimes it is difficult to tell on which side the noise is the 
greater— on the side of the public demanding improved varieties, 
or on the side of the breeder acclaiming in a loud voice for ad- 
vertising purposes that he has got them. A critical scrutiny of 
the work of our experiment stations reveals the fact that there is 
almost utter lack of uniformity in method, that premature results 
are continually being published, and that the alleged facts of pro- 
gress will stand considerable discounting. In other words, the 
fact simply is this: That our experiment station breeders of plants 
are everything else almost all of the time, and breeders of plants 
occasionally and between times. We are like Carlyle's ' Profess. >r 
of Things in General," expected to be specialists in everything; 
and what time is left from teaching and administrative duties, in- 
stead of being devoted, at each station, to the study and improve- 
men: of some one single crop, is bestowed with equal liberality 
or impartiality upon a dozen species. Whether regarded from tne 
scientific or business standpoint, the situation is an absurdity. 

The success of the Svalof station is distinctly ascribable to me 
fact that at Svalof the men do nothing but investigate, and eacn 
man on the staff investigates his own crop. Nobody does a y 
teaching. There are no students asked or permitted, ine 
not oven the last improved adjunct of the American college sys 
tern -the summer school. Now it ought to be understood, witn- 
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out any qualification, that the Svalof station is a business proposi- 
tion, pure and simple, and presents the heartening asped of ac- 
tual scientific investigation conducted on purely business princi- 
ples, and resulting in the marked success which one would natur- 
ally expect; a glowing contrast to what we are able to show by 
way of plant breeding in America. It should be remembered, 
furthermore, that because SvalOf is a scientific station with dis- 
tinctly practical aims, no time is wasted on new forms which do not 
serve practical ends. The isolated type must actually turn out to 
be better for this or that locality over Sweden, or it is swept into the 
void. Nevertheless, despite the distinctly practical and economic 
aims of the institution, and perhaps precisely because of them, 
only the best scientific methods are employed. Pure science al- 
ways underlies all real progress in applied science, because no in- 
vestigator is worth anything or gets anywhere who has not a 
theory or an underlying hypothesis of a purely scientific nature to 
guide and direct his work. So-called "practical work" otherwise 
degenerates into the blind and purposeless idling of a child over 
his playthings. 

It is perhaps an illuminating fact, in connection with all that 
has been said, that because of all the complications entering in at 
the American experiment stations, the greatest practical progress 
in plant breeding and plant improvement in America has, with 

rare and conspicuous exceptions, not been accomplished at tl x- 

penment stations at all, but by private individuals or corporal i..ns. 
Let Burbank, Munson, the Kelloggs, Funk Bros, and others serve 
to illustrate. 

Space is not here to speak more fully of the methods at the 
fcvalof station, of the remarkable machinery invented for pari icu- 
lar purposes, of the system of book-keeping, etc. This may be 
presented m some future paper. It is sufficient to close with the 
statement that the success of the institution and the value of s 
work are attested by the fact that from a private corporation sup- 
ported entirely by individual means, SvalOf has grown to 1. ,■ 
a quasi-public aspect, receiving an annual appropriation of 15,0< 
kroner from both the Royal Parliament of Sweden and the Swedish 
Agricultural Society. 

Americans usually pride themselves upon enterprise and busi- 
ness sagacity. The progress of agriculture in America is the 
^leatest and most important undertaking of the American people. 
When shall we awaken to the fact that progress in agriculture de- 
pends chiefly upon the breeding of plants for each agricultural re- 

gion, and that the more raniriiv +k; -, : a ^ 

c im«e rapidly this is done, the more prosperous 
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the country will become. But in order to achieve any progress 
in this work of breeding, in order to arrive anywhere within a 
reasonable time, the breeding of each principal crop will have to be 
submitted to a specialist who shall devote his whole time and 
energy to it alone. One does not have to go to Sweden to find ex- 
amples of the proper application of this method to commercial 
lines. The study of the organization of great American business 
and banking houses shows how commercial success and financial re- 
ward follow a division of labor and the training of business experts 
in special lines. Let a tithe of the capital and intelligence now de- 
voted to mercantile concerns be diverted into a business-like and, 
if you please, commercial promotion of plant breeding and animal 
breeding, and the increase of American wealth and prosperity in 
one generation will be something inconceivable to the minds of 
those now living, and will be the more beneficent because of its 
wide distribution. H - p - R° BERTS - 

Home Decoration in Japan. 

"COR an example of the artistic in Japanese homes, we should 
r consider principally the homes of the people rather than of 
royalty or the higher classes. It is easy for any favored class to 
have artistic surroundings; for if they have not the taste them- 
selves, it is easy to command the services of those who have; but 
when the common people show refinement of taste it must be in- 
herent. 

To appreciate the artistic tastes of the Japanese, we must first 
divest our minds of most of our western ideals, and bring them 
into sympathy with the simplicity and reserve exhibited m their 
decorations. There is a delicate refinement of taste in Japanese 
decoration, whether it be on colossal figures or on the simplest 
vase; and their homes are marked by the utmost simplicity and 
cleanliness— what seems to us to be actual bareness but tlien 
taste is evident in the simplest arrangements. To them oui 
crowded rooms, and walls covered with pictures and bric-a-brac, 
must seem stuffy and devoid of taste. They use no furniture in 
our sense of the word, and the principal decorations of a room a. 
on the sliding partitions, the screens, and the woodwork about le 
windows, and in the recess at one end of the room where hangs to 
one picture; and the inevitable vase of flowers is found on a sneii 
or stand. This vase holds one variety at a time, perhaps a si g 
cherry branch in bloom, but never a conglomerate mass o t c • 
Even the poorest have this love for flowers to relieve the bare 
ness of their homes". The love of nature is universal; and tney 
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adapt the commonest things to an artistic use. A twisted limb or a 
piece of sea wreckage may be used to form an arch over an en- 
trance or a post for a gateway. 

Every house has a garden at the back, even if it be not more 
than three feet wide, and this is so arranged as to give as distant a 
vista as possible. The main rooms open upon this garden so that 
a little landscape at least can be enjoyed from each house. Every 
art is employed to give apparent expanse to this garden; and a 
studied arrangement of every shrub and stone contributes to give 
a natural and artistic effect. Here or on the veranda the family 
enjoys its social intercourse and friends are entertained. 

The back of the house is at the front. The side on the street 
has no attractiveness, the only attempt at decoration being some- 
times about the gateway. In cities, this side is where the k i tchen 
is located for convenience in dealing with street venders, which is 
done through a sliding board window. It is only after entering 
the house and being conducted to the rear that any attractiveness 
is visible. Here the finishing of the windows and the veranda is 
ornamented according to the means of the owner, bamboo being 
much used in a fashion similar to our grill work. It is also used 
in connection with carved wood and for vases and other recep- 
tacles. 

So few houses are two stories on account of frequent earth 
quakes that hall and stairway decoration, so prominent with us, is 
wanting in Japan. When a house has two stories, the stairs are 
steep, without rail or attempt at ornament. 

The partitions of rooms are sliding so that the whole house an 
be thrown together, and these afford opportunity for artistic ■ 
signing. The frames are sometimes lacquered, and painting by 
celebrated artists may cover the screens. In common homes 
are often covered with paper, but this is made in infinite va n * 

and artistic designs. Above the partition is often an oraam al 

open-work panel of carved wood or bamboo, which allows I I 
and air to pass freely from room to room 

The windows are covered with white paper which allows a I 
hght to enter the room, and if accidentally torn it is mended; I 
fl^dSd d0lt ' bBt5most artistically with some geometrical or 

onp T ^f eSt r °°r u distin ^ uished by two adjoining recesses on 

mln« Si ° ne T S u ielVGS and drawers ' ornamented as taste and 
means allow; the other open where the picture hangs and the vase 
In the construction fancy headed nails of wrought metal 



may be used, and unusual shaped trunks of trees for posts, while 
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the floors, shelves and drawers may be of highly polished wood. 
These recesses are never symmetrical; one has a higher floor or 
lower ceiling than the other, the ornamentation varies, and the 
shelves are arranged irregularly to give variety. As this is the 
chief place for decoration in the room, it will hold any piece of 
bronze or porcelain, or an incense burner on a lacquered stand. 

If the owner has a collection of pictures he changes the one 
hung in the recess from time to time; and if a friend seems inter- 
ested he has his collection brought from the Kura, or fire-proof 
building, and exhibits it. In this fire-proof storehouse are kept 
all their art treasures because the houses are all of wood, and so 
inflamable that conflagrations are frequent; and each house of any 
pretentions whatever has this Kura at a distance where the house- 
hold effects can be hastily removed. 

The lack of ostentation in the Japanese is strongly in contrast 
with western style, and they must consider some of our modes a 
vulgarity. Even the lowly exercise a harmony of taste in their ai - 
rangements, and if they have room for but one tree it will be so 
planted as to give the impression of a garden beyond. 1 hese ar- 
tistic sentiments in the poor with their extreme cleanliness rob 
poverty of much of its squalor and wretchedness. 

The Tea Ceremony is of some importance, as it has had a grea 
influence on Japanese art. Special rooms are arranged for it, but 
they are plainer than the others, the artistic part being m the 
utensils used and the manner of brewing and serving, ine 
making of tea at a ceremonial tea serving is governed by nxea 
rules, and books are written on the different schools of tea cere- 
monies. One writer says the Tea Ceremony has had an effect on 
the Japanese almost equal to the Calvanistic doctrines on the puri- 
tans. The utensils may be of the finest lacquer or pared am 01 01 
the simplest pottery, but are always in consonance with the sui 

rouin lings. n ,.u 

At a dinner the arrangements are more elaborate and e< ici 
platr of food strikes ones sense of color, appealing to tne eye 
well as to the palate. When seated a tiny lacquered table ike a loot 
stool is placed before each guest and food is placed on tnis 
quered dishes take the place of silver with us, and some are very 
elegant, being inlaid with ivory and metal. Knives and forks are 
not used and the soup is drunk, but there is a dainty nicety 
every act. , . . ;_,..„ p i P . 

Their laquer work shows, more than anything else, true eie 
f nce and originality. Lacquered articles ^« *** £«£ 
household and personal adornment. A set ol lacqueie 
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tides is frequently a part of a noble lady's dowery; and cabinets 
boxes, and trays of exquisite workmanship are the coveted curios 
of the collector. This art dates from the seventh century and is 
of purely native origin and development, while bronze is of Chinese 
importation. Bronzes of rare quality are used as household orna- 
ments as well as in heroic figures, but with a reserve taste as to 
quantity. 

The secret of the Japanese success in every industry has beenhis 
infinite patience in detail, for time is not reckoned if he is to em- 
body his ideals. One lesson for America to learn from Japan is 
carefulness in details and simplicity in taste and living 

In their simple artistic tastes is embodied the principle which 
makes even poverty tolerable, for they utilize the commonest 
things with artistic effect. This principle directs even their 
diversions and amusements. An outing just to see a blooming 
cherry orchard, or a trip just to get an artistic mountain view is 
not at all unusual. All this with no expense or show but only to 
giatify the artistic sense! When do we find Americans, of the 
working class especially, taking any such fresh inspiration from 
nature. Truly we may learn some things from artistic little Ja pan. 

. Ina E. Homo yd. 

^n^ a o S ! baU r iCe haS been resum ed by the athletically inclined 
students. About forty men are out trying for the main Dam 

ttlir bj M> F - Ahearn ' who so successfully coached 
out win T kSt falL Ahearn sa * s that he expects to turn 
lact oTr mg ' ThG main tr ° uble at P resen * ^ems to be the 

1^ a XPenenCedCatCher - R-A-CasseU^howasthecaD^r 
Ten F 1?°' ? Tf° V engineer and has no time to play. ( 
and 'thev w n T^ ° f ^ ^^ team are * irking hard, 
fres! ^ !? T^ do most <* the pitching. A number of 
o d Kansas Pit ^fT** ?* wel1 for this position. Fred Hayes, an 

and MaTlon win u 5 d place at short > and Haynes, ( lave 

the tlmTb t ^'° b f ly C ° Ver thG bases " Herb Strong who led 
othe fiekl nostti "" ^ *"*' ^ be back in ^ field, while the 

comprise about 7T ? yet been c °mpleted, but it will 

UnT^Tw lr p^ 68 ' inCludin ^ Univer sity of Nebraska, 
and the Sat ^S' C " *** (Wte ^ "-' *** 
- in May, ^^^X^^^. ** - 
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Local Notes. 

The Lulu Tyler Gates Company next Friday, March 23. 

The assignment committee is busy making assignments for 
spring term. 

Ex-regent Hunter, of Blue Rapids, was a visitor at College last 
Thursday morning. 

Professor Hamilton, who was badly hurt three weeks ago by a 
fall from a step-ladder in his laboratory, was at his post again this 
week. 

In spite of the bad weather this week, the attendance of the 
students was quite regular and prompt every day, and there were 
few cases of sickness or tardiness. 

The basket-ball team, with Coach Melick as chaperon, left 
Thursday for Emporia, where they played the State Normal, going 
to Topeka Friday to play Washburn. 

A number of high-school pupils of Wamego were here last week 
to arrange for taking courses at the College. Principal A. J. 
Beatty, of the Wamego schools, was with them. 

The domestic science short-course girls gave a reception to 
their friends on Saturday evening, from 8 to 10 o clock, 1 nis oe- 
ing St. Patrick's day, the invitations were written in the insn ver- 
nacular on green paper. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Students' Herald, 
C. E. Whipple, '07, was elected editor-in-chief; James Brock, sud- 
scription manager; May Griffing, literary editor. Ine res* or 
the staff were reelected. 

The College Glee Club, accompanied by Professor Valley, Miss 
Lindskog, Miss Gertrude Hilliard, and Miss Gertrude .Brian, went 
to Wakefield last Monday to give a concert. They report a good 
time and a fair audience. 

Winter term closes March 23. The term examinations v,m be 
held Thursday and Friday, ending at 12 o'clock Friday noon^ 
Spring term will begin Tuesday, March 27 T ^^™"^ 
for admission will be held Monday, March 26. Commencement 
this year will be on June 14. 

The Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company ^™J*[ 
to Professor Eyer for four electrical engineers from tJiisyeai 
graduating class. The first western men this company has em 
Ployed are R. A. Carle and R. A. Fulton of last : year s class, av 
dently the company was not disappointed in the engineeis sen. 
out from the course here— Students' Herald. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have sent to the Electrical Engineering 
Department two gasoline engine electric generator outfits to be 
tested for their adaptability and efficiency for small electric-light 
plants. Several of the senior engineers will work out their theses 
on this subject.— Students' Herald. 

DC. Sullivan, senior in the agricultural course, received word 
last Wednesday that his father, who is a farmer in Grant county, 
was seriously hurt by a runaway team, and that he must come 
home at once to take charge of the farm operations. Sullivan 
hopes to return next year and graduate with the '07's. 

Two games of basket-ball were played Wednesday night in 
Commercial Club Hall between the freshmen and sophomore teams 
and the College team and Ahearn's picked team. The College 
teana defeated Ahearn's team by the score of 41 to 29, and the 
freshmen defeated the sopomores by the score of 17 to 1;">. 

Mr. A. G Wessling, engineer with the Bullock Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, will visit the Electrical En- 
gineering Department and lecture to the Engineers' Association 
March 17. He expects to interview members of this year's class 
with a view to giving them employment with the company. Stu- 
dent? Herald 

The Chemical Department is analyzing a large lot of canned vege- 
tables for the State Board of Health, to determine possible adul- 
terations, preservatives, and coloring matter. A law passed by 
the last legislature makes it the duty of the professors of Chem- 
istry of the State Agricultural College and the State Universit y to 
make such analyses at the request of the board. 

The College conducted a series of farmers' institutes 
S', n T the northwestern part of the State on the lini 
™i^f i *?• railw ^- Th e subjects emphasized at all meel 3 
r? o t0 M f e 5 dmg and corn Ceding. The itinerary was as ft . I 
Sn w^° nd ? y ' ^ arcl ? 5; Seville, Tuesday, March 6; 
NnfL Wednesday March, 7; Smith Center, Thursday, Mar, ; 

dav ^ Mn^h^ 1111 ^ 11 ^',^" 6 ^^' March 13 ; Clay Center, Th 

and' W^l s h ? ° 0l ^ e dele S ati ™ consisted of Mr. Wl. 
and Institute Secretary Miller. 

three ve^rhnf-? 01 ? 6 m r? f0r its streets and sidewalks the I 
SS'^, 14 8 £°™ ld do more. The past week has dem 

ooorlv dr fJZ % ff ? e Streets in the u PPer part of the city 
sMewalk^aTp .nt , hat mor f u sid ewalks are badly needed. Gooa 
The o5 I » ,il? a 1U ^ Ur TJ they are a necessity in a college t< 
no matter ! l h ° Ul ? See that walks are built and repa i , 

MaXtteT, IZ k m? •! fe ^ l0t owners ™y ^runt and Id. .. 
W Si- I Sidewalks cheaper than any city in 
and c ean ?Wn ? ^ ht P e ° n its level and sandy town site 

sfdewalk-c,^ ShT wt~ the Chief ^gredient of the cem< nl 
it dS v on tb P ^ m b ° T th °l° ur rive rs for the effort of loading 
an ectly on the wagon. Let the good work go on. 
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The Ohio Farmer, published at Cleveland, ()., contains a five- 
column article on "The Balanced Ration," by Prof. J. T. Willard 
of this College. In a preface note the Farmer states that the 
article forms number one of a series on this subject, written by 
the professor. A half-tone of the author adorns the front page. 

The zoological museum has lately received valuable specimens 
from Delphos, Sun City, Glasco and Pratt. This week we received 
a coyote, five specimens of the very rare cotton rat, and a mink. 
Our thanks are due especially to the Davidson brothers, of Glasco, 
and C. S. Marty, of Sun City, for repeated contributions to our 
collections. 

The Zoological and Animal Husbandry Departments recently 
secured thirty Oregon pheasants from the State game warden at 
Pratt, Kan. The birds are for experimental work, and if the de- 
partments are successful in raising them the birds will probably 
be liberated on the College farm. The State game warden is en- 
deavoring to introduce the pheasants into Kansas and is interest- 
ing parties in the raising of them in the hopes of, in time, stocking 
Kansas woods with the birds. 

Assistant T. H. Sheffer, of the Zoological Department, has just 
completed a very fine exhibit of the order of spiders (Aracnnidse l 
for the zoological museum. The exhibit is neatly arranged in a 
large glass case, and every speciman is labeled with a printed cam 
giving its name and classification. Mr. Sheffer has given much 
time to the study of this order. He has written several interest- 
ing monographs on the subject and his collection of Arachnicue is 
one of the very best in America. 

John 0. Olson, apprentice in the Heat and Power Department 
in '98, writes to Engineer Lund from Clarinda, Iowa that ne is 
superintendent of the electric plant at that place, and that ne oas 
held his position for three years and has lately rebuilt and re- 
moved the entire plant without stopping it for a day. Ui me mov- 
ing of the smoke-stack he writes: f 'I moved the stack, wmcn l is 
ninety feet high and three feet in diameter, thirty-six feet, raisea 
it seven feet, and placed it on a brick pedestal fifteen * eet togh 
without laying it down or stopping its work more than ten nouis. 

Prof. Ralph R. Price has lately published a very neat booklet of 
"Questions and References for the Guidance of the C lass m u nca 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. " The pamphlet contains 
chapters on Civil Government, Colonial Governments ; ^ttdei^ 
ation and The Constitutional Convention, The Const i*™on»ine 



me book shows that the Professor has , 
preparation and it will undoubtedly prove >a grea :help tc •£»«" 
dent,. The typographic work was done by the College ^ mg 
Department, id exhibits the good taste of all of Supeimtenaem 
Rick i nan's work. 
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Senior E. J. Evans has lately furnished drawings and specifica- 
tions for a new cottage to be built on Houston street. Junior H 
Spuhler is preparing drawings and specifications for an addition 
to the Gillett House. Junior H. Brinkman is working on drawings 
and specifications for a new colonial residence on Houston street, 
and Junior Porter is planning a basement with a heating plant for 
the Episcopalian church. All four are students in the architec- 
tural course and are doing this practical work in addition to their 
regular class work. A better quartette of young men would be 
hard to find. We are proud of them. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

The address of Earl Wheeler, '05, is Washington Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 

Henrietta and Christine Hofer, of the class of 1902, may now be 
reached at 3266 Wabash Avenue, Armour Station, Chicago, 111. 

Myrtie Toothaker, '02, of Blaine, Kan., returned to her home 
this week, after attending the concert at College and visiting 
friends in town. 

R. P. Bourne, '03, was graduated from the Kansas City Veter- 
inary College last Wednesday evening. J. W. Joss, iunior in 1 902, 
is a member of the same class. 

Sallie Maud Smith, '04, is primary teacher in the Freedmen's 
JNational High School, located five miles from Tahlequah, I. T.. and 
is enjoying her work very much. She reports that two meml >ers 
ot this year s graduating class will attend the College next year. 

Margaret Haggart, '05, under the auspices of the U and I Club, 
oi lopeka, Kan is giving some courses of lessons in donn tic 
science. One of these is for the society ladies of the city, another 
tor the children of less favored classes. The club has equipped a 
laboratory for the work and Miss Haggart is well pleased with 
^nnn^f C ?>f S ^ ^ She visited the Co ^^ and attended 'he 
Zt £ blS , **??•, She has entirel y ^covered from the break- 
summe n r Whi ° h She suffered for some months st 

ti Jnf *° ur £ hannual meeting of the Kansas City Alumni Associa- 
te? SLmS !?•! ? ^ ricultu ral College was held in the I ep- 
F T, ^ Sf F^ay night. The President of the College, Prof. 
tL t'lf^ 6 first short ^lk of the eveni *. 
ifosSe lT d W by - he followi ng alumni: C. V. Holsinger. 
Kan ar?^ n"r a ^S°^ 8 ?' and B - L - Sho ^ '82, Kansas City, 
™£od<3 * L«?\ K T ley ' "' Kansas Cit y- Mo. The speeches 
Etlf! J«nchepn. It is the hope of the association to 
s^omeTwin fL f * m / etmgS . than !t has & the past and to have 

and former stn^W ^ eaCh meetin ^- About e ^ ht y «»** 
cftv Sw,«i n f ts were Present. B. L. Short, '82, of Kansas 

S^'S^TsSS. ****** Bacheller, 'HH, vice- 
±jl vjreu. vv . omitn, 9d, secretary and treasurer. 
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The Description of External Nature in Endymion, Book IV.— 

A Study. 

KEATS had the same intense feeling for beauty that Words- 
worth had for nature. The first line of his "Endymion" 
"A thing of beauty is a joy forever"— is the keynote to his thought. 
The beautiful, not the ethical, is to him the important principle in 
poetry. To give joy, to soothe, to ease the heart is his ideal; as he 
tells us in his "Sleep and Poetry"— 

"Forgetting the great end 
Of Poesy that should be a friend 
To sootlie the cares and lift the thoughts of man." 

And again — 

"They shall be accounted a poet-kings. 
Who simply tell the most heart-eating things." 

He found his material for the poem of our study in an old Gre- 
cian legend of a youth who fell in love with the moon goddess Arte- 
mis. Keats said of it, "A long poem is the test of invention; and if 
I can make four thousand lines out of this one bare circumstance 
and fill them with poetry, it will be a test of my invention. ; ' 

He uses the material, however, in a somewhat allegorical sense. 
The development of the human»soul, the unity of life is the theme; 
beauty and love are the ideals for which one should strive, and for 
which Endymion does seek and at last finds. 

In this fourth book of the poem the author uses external nature 
to give an appropriate background or environment for the myth- 
ical people who are to inhabit this dream-world which he is con- 
structing. In his address to the Muse in the first stanza he asso- 
ciates her with the mountains, hues of heaven, northern grot, re- 
gions wild, in deep prophetic solitude. And throughout the poem 
the picture of the woodland environment is constantly suggested; 
for example, while Endymion is offering up his vows to heaven s 
airy dome" he hears a voice and peers through the thorny green 
entanglement" and listens. The being is bemoaning her fate that 
she has no lover and wishes that she had Hermes' wand to toucn 
the flower at her feet and let young Hyacinthus escape from nis 
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green prison that he might worship her and call her queen. 
Again Endymion's environment is suggested as he "springs from 
his green covert" or "leans wretched upon a bow." In connec- 
tion with this use of nature the poet appeals to the senses 
especially to those of sight and touch; for example, after the maid- 
en's song is finished Endymion stands gazing ather, but 
"Listening to the wind that now did stir 
About the crisped oaks full drearily 
Yet with as sweet a softness as might be remembered 
From its velvet summer song. ' ' 

In this we feel the touch of the gentle breeze. 
We have also many fanciful pictures in this part that constantly 
appeal to the sight; as, 

"For by one step the blue sky thou should'st find 
And by another in deep dell below 
See, through the trees a little river go 
All in its mid-day gold and glimmering." 

Here we get the idea of depth, of perspective, "clothing with 
concrete beauty the abstract idea of distance." As another ex- 
ample of this we find the following from another part of the poem: 
"And now as deep into the wood as we 
Might mark a lynx's eye, there glimmered light 
*air faces, and a rush of garments white." 

Probably the best picture given is of the home which Endymion 
describes for himself and Cynthia under the brow of a "mossy 
hill covered with ivy, among dark yew trees, where he would pro- 
vide her with honey from the gnarled hive," and "apples and 
cresses; and for her delight he would "fill the brook with fairy 

S^t .n many C ° l0re(V ' and P lant Eglantine by Hie 

SET. IT I J° Uld appeal to the S° ds and goddesses-to V - sta, 
Diana, Phoebus Vesper, Flora-to help him in attending upon his 

of L Trlr ^ h ° WeVer ' does not come U P *> beat's palace 
Endv m tn f an ' ° r t0 the Cl0Ud P alace °f Hyperion, though 

fhe IZ. ^ Pr ° bably m ° re trUe t0 mature than eithei of 

Inlhe^W fin r ^TT 1 natUre Used as ******* of mental stal eg. 
ter or Z S °? ° f the Cave of <*****> no sounds reach the in- 
the W hi Stm * banC ? S from the ou ter world are heard, though 

*LX^J&^*» gate "~ a *"***■ of the 

used hv ^LuT conditions. This device is commonly 

ZZZgZSZSS? for example ' in ***• but is no ' s0 

Keats has enriched the beauty of his pictures by making mud, 
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use of color, but he does not use it so lavishly here as in Lamia or 
Hyperion. Of the color effects used green is most frequently noted, 
while blue, black, silver and gold are about equally used, and red 
very much slighted. Besides these pure-color words we rind words 
that suggest color, or light and shade, such as twinkle, sparkle, 
glossy, flush, bright, semilucent, pearly, frosty, misty. Take one 
example as a use of color words : 

"And as she spake, into her face there came 

Light as reflected from a silver flame, 

Her long black hair swelled amplier, in display 

Full golden; in her eyes a brighter day 

Dawned blue and full of love. 

Note also the harmonious arrangement of the colors in the lines- 
silver, black, golden, blue. 

Keat's use of flowers seems to indicate an acquaintance with 
this phase of external nature, especially with the members of the 
English flower garden; but he uses them apparently as an appeal 
to the sense of smell rather than to that of sight. Take, for ex- 
ample, the flowers that were to be brought in baskets to Cynthia's 
wedding feast, "fennel green, balm, and golden pines, cool parsley, 
basil sweet, and sunny thyme. ' ' And when Endymion is describ- 
ing the home that they will make he says that he will plant the 
banks of the stream with "dew— sweet eglantine," and "honey- 
suckles full of clear bee-wine. ' ' 

He refers to the Hyancinthe only for the sake of the Grecian 
legend connected with it, and uses the combination of "musk rose' 
and "new mown hay" for the appeal to the sense of smell, while ho 
occasionally refers to the rose, the lily and the primrose to give 
certain color effects, as "tinged with rose and amethyst" and lily 
white" and "wan as a primrose." 

He seems not so familiar with trees as with flowers, for specific 
trees are seldom mentioned; but only "forest trees," summer 
trees/' "beechen tree," "teeming tree," "midmost forest tree, 
general terms to give the impression of the forest as a whole. 

As an example of the figurative use of nature we choose the 

following: 

— "he bows 
His head through thorny green entanglement 
Of underwood, and to the sound is bent 
Anxious as hind towards her hidden fawn." 

The figure of the startled, watchful deer is especially apt and 
striking. Another example: 

"It seemed as when around the pale new moon ^ 

Sad zepher droops the clouds like weeping willow. 
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And again: 

"The moon put forth a little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an observed star- 
Bright signal that she only stooped to tie 
Her silver sandals ere deliciously 
She bowed into the heavens her timid head." 

A fanciful picture but typical of Keats. 

In summing up his treatment of external nature in this book, 
we find that he uses it as appropriate environment for the gods 
and goddesses of his mythical story; as a medium for mere sen- 
suous appeal to the beautiful; as symbolic of conditions of the 
human soul; as necessary to figurative diction; and that to aid in 
these effects he makes use of color, of flowers and trees, and of 
stars as objects of especial value to the poet. 

After studying his poetry we feel that the difference between 
Keats' use of nature and Wordsworth's use of it, is that the 
former created his nature, while the latter poet portrayed truth 
in nature. 

Mathew Arnold says of Keats that he has the "Greek lightness 
and brightness in handling nature." His use of it pleases, and 
therefore it serves its end and purpose. Ada Rice. 



Qualities of Oratorical Style. 

(Continued.) 

j"N No. 21 of the current volume of The Industrialist I men- 
tioned some of the general qualities of style essential to 
oratory. In this present paper it is my desire to point out some 
of these qualities more specifically. 

If I were called upon to state one maxim, that more, perhaps, 
than any other expresses the secret of success in oratorical com- 
position, I could hardly do better than say, "Make yourself under- 
stood." 

In oratory, preeminently, must be exemplified the precept of 
guintihan: Non ut intellegere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intel- 
legere, curandum;" that is, the speaker must take care not simply 
that it may be possible to understand him, but that it be abso- 
lutely impossible to misunderstand him. I am not now speaking, 

^°^ r n e ' fr ° m the P essimisti c standpoint of those who agree 
with lalleyrand, that language is a device for concealing thought. 
It may be conceded that the statesman or the politician may have 
occasion now and then to speak in "glittering generalities" which 
seem to be the last utterance of wisdom, while, in reality, they 
mean anything m general or nothing in particular; or, to utter 
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high-sounding phrases, that appear to express very definite ideas, 
but that, on analysis, are found to apply equally well to notions 
absolutely antagonistic in meaning. I am speaking, rather, from 
the standpoint of those who have positive opinions and are sin- 
cerely desirous of expressing those opinions. Such men would 
speak without prevarication or ambiguity. So they must seek 
first of all the great quality of clearness. 

Clearness of style manifests itself in two directions: 

In the first place, the speaker, to be effective, must leave no 
means untried to fit his expression to his thought. His speech 
should be a perfect mirror of his ideas, expressing precisely what 
he means, no more, no less, no other. So he should brood over his 
choice of words; so should he shape and mould his sentences until 
both words and sentence structure bend precisely to his thought, 

In the second place, the speaker, to-be effective, must tit the ex- 
pression of his thought to his audience. That is, he must not only 
say what he means, but he must make his hearers know what he 
means. It is possible to be faithful to the thought and still not be 
understood. The speaker has, therefore, a two-fold problem to 
solve. He must say what he means and he must make his audi- 
ence know what he means. He should make his style so simple 
and transparent that his language may be a perfect vehicle tor his 
sentiment to convey that sentiment to the minds and hearts oi 
others. There is a lake in Michigan whose waters are so c eai 
that a boat resting on its surface seems to be poised like a bird in 
the air, while pebbles and fishes can be plainly seen upon the bot- 
tom fifty feet below. Like that jewel glowing on earth s bosom 
should be the language of the orator, so limpid as to attract no 
attention to itself, but serving simply as a medium in which m 
thought floats, without obstruction, before the mental vision 
the hearer. , 

"But," some one may argue, "it is well enough to say to the m- 
ator, 'Be precise,' and, 'Be perspicuous;' but how shall he fulfil 
demand? What are the conditions?" 4.wH«nr 

In response to this challenge, we may say in general, that c ear 
speaking necessitates clear thinking. "No man can JPW 
what he has not first thought plainly." If his language is hazy 
probably his thought is foggy. On the other hand , he who * 
thought through his subject from beginning to end wil l oe I * 
likely to speak of that subject, when the time comes, with accuracy 
and in such a way as to make himself ^^'^..^ becaus e 
confidently and directly through the mazes of prance 
his mind has first explored the course and blazed the w y. 
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The first question, then, that the speaker should ask himself, in 
aiming for clearness of expression,' is this: "What is my thought?" 
Not, "What is nearly my thought?" not, "What is approximately 
my idea?"not, "What will do? "but, "Precisely what is my thought?" 
Anything short of this is inadequate. Not until this question is 
answered is the speaker prepared to discuss his subject lumi- 
nously and, therefore, effectively. 

After he has settled this matter satisfactorily, the speaker is 
ready to put to himself the next question of his oratoric;il cate- 
chism; namely, "Does this precisely express my thought?" In 
finding an affirmative answer to this question he will Musi rate a 
two-fold process-the process of choosing words that shall exactly 
fit his idea, and the process of constructing sentences that shall 
exactly express that idea. 

The former of these processes may necessitate a long and per- 
haps painful search— a browsing through the dry pastures of lists 
of synonyms, a dragging of the net through the deep sea of bulky 
dictionaries. But let him not withhold his hand till he has ex- 
hausted the resources of the language to find the one word thai he 
wants. The word is there; let him fish till he catch it. 

The latter process, that of clear sentence structure, may 
necessitate a casting and recasting, a modelling and remodelling, 
a turning upside down and inside out, of his sentences, before 
they are so shaped as most lucidly to express his thought. This 
may seem a slow process, but the end justifies the means. Such 
painful toil is the price of excellence. Edmund Burke, it is si id, 
rewrote some of his speeches no less than fifty times before they 
took the form in which he was willing that they should final] v est 
as the perfect expression of his thought. Thus, through the h ng 
agony of persistent toil he endured the penalty that must be paid 
t he wou d make of his works the noblest body of political philoso- 

i m !? I' 6 W f ld ' and at the same time carve his own na ie 
hi,h in the temple of fame. The importance of care in the choi i 

caJl C I S - C ^ t0 ° Str ° ngly insisted UP^. Without such 

ukrv I? 101 ' ! i ° Ut ° f the qUesti0n - 0urs « * composite vocab- 
ZbZ'n " W °? f Gm aS if the SOns of men ' that were scattered 
at BabpiTi ! ^ ° f aUthe earth " b y the confusion of tongues 
contrib, «n i m C ° nvention on th * shores of Britain and, each 
Wtatn hL T? SP6eCh ' had f0rmed ^ English language. 

"n Pontus an. J " ~i? S0POtamia ' and in Judea > -k Qappadocia, 
Parts of Tvh A r'^ ygia ' and P ^Phylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome Jews and 
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proselytes, Cretes and Arabians," heard "every man in his own 
tongue wherein he was born," one can almost believe that the 
apostles secured the marvelous result simply by speaking English. 
Our language derives its wealth and power from a multiplicity of 
sources In addition to its deep soil of Saxon words, its vocabu- 
lary is enriched by multitudes of derivatives from the Latin and 
Greek, from Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Ethiopian, Russian and 
North American Indian, from French and Italian, from the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian and many other tongues. Consequent y 
we have many expressions nearly alike in sense, yet with slight l \ 
different shades of meaning. Accurate command of the language 
requires careful study of these words in their derivation history, 
and use by standard authors. Precision in the use of language 
demands that there be no confusion of synonyms. 

To illustrate: suppose we wish to express some form or degree 
of mental unsoundness. Shall we say "insanity,' dementia. 
"aberration," "alienation," "madness,' "derangement, 



,» " 



acy" mama, 



>5 " 



delirium," "frenzy," "monomania,'' "dehision/' 



iziness," " imbecility. " 
_ word and only one that 
Until that one word is found the task is 



aU^ I Mil II lit, U.CJ.11..1LHUJ -" ~ — -v l 

"melancholy," "hypochondria," "crazi 
"foolishness," or "idiocy?" There is one < 
precisely fits the case. 

not ended. . . „ aa n * 

Want of precision is not infrequently due to the inaccurate use of 
words that indicate a condition for those that tend to produce that 
conditon. For instance, when the reformer proclaims cigarettes 
to be "unhealthy" he probably means that smoking them is i - 
healthful." The cigarettes themselves may be in perfect hca u. 
Great care should be exercised, also, in avoiding aprovmc uU use 
of terms. We Americans are frequent offenders m this P»^™£ 
Asingle example will serve to illustrate: the word clev er, as use 
by the best writers, signifies "skillful" "sagacious adroit^ on 
this side of the Atlantic, however, it is frequently used u ^synony 
mous with "good-natured," "generous," "accommodating, 

"Ti^'necessary here to discuss at length the value to tlie 
speaker who would accurately express his thought of a cri i«U 
study of the meaning of words. The few illustrations above given 
sufficiently show that such study has supreme value *£• 
Phelps thus emphasizes the importance of this Vf^^ ; 
the right word P "Do we not," he says, often "J^ 1 * 
word, which is just outside of the closed doo « m ^Sely *» 
know that there is such a word; we know that it is g"*^ 
word we want; no other can fill its place; we saw it mentally 
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short half-hour ago; but we beat the air for it now. The power we 
crave is the power to store words within reach, and hold them in 
mental reserve till they are wanted, and then restore them by the 
unconscious vibration of a thought. Nothing can give it to m but 
study and use of the language in long-continued mid critical practice " 
Again he says: By such studies, when combined with scholarly 
use of language in a laborious profession, a man masters words 
singly words in combination, words in varieties of sense, words in 
ngurative uses, and those forces of expression which always lie 
latent in original uses of one's mother-tongue. " C. M. Brink. 

Evolution of the College Student. —III.* 

THE DEPARTURE. 

A HOME SCENE-Witness (or a moment the last hour, of the 
country boy's preparation before departing for college, 
lie mother ,s hurrying about in an effort to get everything care- 
fully packed away in the trunk. Although she lay awake a long 
time last night running over mentally again and again the many 
little articles, she still seems to be fearful of forgetting something, 
lhis mother has perhaps always been over indulgent with her 

fo?h,r! T Simply ° ann0t think of anything that is too good 
!'"■ . " "f ' " nlike 'y t^t there is afeelingof weight around 
ZL«Z ; experiences considerable difficulty in sap- 

ZZL e TT S - In stran « e con *™«t with cnstom the 
waeon t.^ ?* barn Snd hHched the team to the *V" n « 
tTon on Sf ° eS many ° ther little ™ is that sh ow a di ''l» si - 

Z ™ ° CCaS1 ° n . *° treat the yonn S ma n ^ "select company." 
he rllTv* """I Perhaps lor the flrst time discovered that 
ent re mornt" 8 * "t™** to himse11 His ^"^t during the 
ness Wbnl , ma , 6d by the Utmost toebearance and kindli- 
1'ofw „'! r J 1S reVertinK *° many of t^ little shortcom- 
wSch home »ff» £ PiCtUriDg in Pagination the manner in 

Zities S!t T tt Wlll /° ° n in his absence and the many per- 
variety „ ZZ ^ "" J ° Urney ' s eild ' h e experiences a great 

is nroud of W ' gS> many ° f Which are s ° m ewhat unpleasant. He 
contrast wi,^ h T/' " 168 ' h ° Wever - tor they form so strange a 

:t: o7wh h °^tjt thrown ° 9 - ™ ere are at ieast tm 

ought to have hi y h 1S moraUy cert ain just now: first, he 

thepast and setTd Z^T " ^ ^^ ° f his duty m 
£!?2ectmore ofa tantte f Z? det »n to be in every 
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All is in readiness. There are hurried farewells, and to the 
mother's parting admonition, "Don't forget to write just as soon 
as you get there, John," there is the ready reply, "No, I won't. 
I'll write every week." The mother hurries back into the house 
to become busily engaged with her work, and her thinking, and 
her tears. While the father and son are driving to the station, the 
former with unusual frankness discusses home affairs, especially 
the financial ones. Although pretending to be indifferent and un- 
moved, this father feels the deepest concern for the future wel- 
fare of his son, and his frankness of speech is in fact the outcome 
of his desire to impress the boy with the idea that there must be 
strict economy in the matter of college expenses. • 

A NEW CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It is likely that in every life there are periods of dull monotony 
It is conceivable, too, that the matters on a fairly well- regulated 
farm may proceed for months, or even years, without there com- 
ing to pass anything that would be considered a real turn m af- 
fairs. If this is a true description of a condition in the average 
farm home, it is also a fact that the first departure for college oi 
one of the children of that home partakes of the nature ot a real 

event. 

Now it is here that I find justification for writing this common- 
place account, viz., to point out the fact that this going away to Col- 
lege just described brings about a crisis in the thinking of both tie 
parents and the son. There is a tremendous shaking up ot 
ideas in all their minds. New hopes, new anticipations, new re- 
sponsibilities, new resolutions, and renewed affectlon f^ Xpp 
least are just now characteristic of the consciousness of the three 

persons named. , . , „ Tlinf ^ 

A whole set of fresh ideas as to who and what he is and what he 
might dare strive to be and to accomplish, and what hi« new i eia- 
tions to others are to be-these are the more specific data ^>r the 
young man's new consciousness. Now, the really significant tact 
in the whole story must be noted again here It is tni * . 
young man is going away to college voluntarily and not being at 
all pushed out, the whole trend of his thinking is, just now , * ;t*e 
direction of a worthier manhood. He is strongly ^ol ve( It? s . y 
faithfully, to form good companionships, to make the mostot n 
opportunities, and to show a fuller appreciation of his parents i* 
what they have done for him. But, "If to *™£"£ lito 
know what were good to do, then chapels had been churchy ^and 
poor men's cottages princes' palaces." Will the young man 
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likely to carry out his many good resolutions? This matter de- 
pends upon a chain of circumstances, as we shall see. 

(To be continued.) W. A. McKEEVER. 

Women's Work in Kedzie Hall. 

The winter-term exhibition of the Domestic Science and Do- 
mestic Art Departments last Wednesday in Kedzie Hall was a 
notable event in the history of the College. It strikingly showed 
the progress made in these lines the last half-dozen years. About 
two hundred fifty invited visitors were present, and members of 
the Faculty and many students thronged the building all day eager 
to taste the products of the different classes in cooking and to see 
the beautiful exhibits of the classes in sewing and dressmaking. 

Prof Henrietta Calvin and her assistants, Miss Rose and Miss 
Monsch, of the Domestic Science Department, had provided a 
working exhibit in food preparation. The senior young women 
served creamed oysters in croustades and chicken souffle in ram- 
ekins, in the north laboratory. One section of the short-course 
girls was stationed in. the south laboratory serving Parkerhouse 
ioUs and coffee, while a second section was busy in the base- 
ment serving orange Bavarian and marguerites. The visitors were 
given the opportunity to see the food in process of preparation, 

T.tT ? adi6S made C °P ies of the r ^ipes served and 

askedquestmns concerning the details of their preparation. 

in Jl^Ti rt GXhibitS were on the second floor of the build- 
all ;on, n SGVeral large r °° ms - There were over a hundred 

were I " «* rm ^ exhibited > and over one fourth of these 
work of T ° n i SS f ° rmS - These beautiful dresses were the 
Zd te ™ f^™™ "* ^"^ short-course girls. The 
su is Xf ^ eX ^ ltGd a large number of well-made shirt-w 

*n r garments" T erm glrlS eXhlbited ° Ver Sixt ^ suits of dail 
note bookT,n ,' • G WGre al8 ° 0n e ^ibition a number of cl 

The v^ natl ° n °™es, samples of mending, darning", e 
the mrStv pS ^T^ ^ enthusi astic in their remarks a., 
^T^lwTY T d educati °nal aspect of the work of t] 
M^ lnwn a T t and many a Wgh oompliment was paid to 
and to M ^M ' p 6r ' *" su P eri ^endent of the department, 
It is to^ w; H ft ,°?i and MiSS Gertrude Stum P> her assists 
future Tnev a T* ^ 6Xhibits wil1 be continued in ti 

theniselvesTn their worWhe ^T^ f ° r students to exert 
enthusiasm ZT 7 ' Y aWaken a commendable pride and 

adverreTenrfleXltdrr ' T *T « & """" 

ie ^ e ana lts domestic science course. 
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Local Notes. 

Student H. Bixby, of the junior class, bought himself a $114 new 
double-bell euphonium. 

Ex-regent Ed. Secrest, of Randolph, has lately presented the 
College Library with a number of interesting books. 

The Experiment Station has lately received a number of pack- 
ages of seeds from the Denmark Experiment Station, at JNoskow. 

The farmers' Advocate publishes the address delivered by Prof . 
0. Erf, of this College, before the National Dairy Association at 
Chicago, February 15, 1906. 

The farmers' institute committee of Franklin county shows its 
interest in the boys' corn-growing contest by offering fdW m 
prizes. Let the good work go on. 

Mr. Troutman, of Lyon county, who has several children at Col- 
lege, was about College last Wednesday to look for a young or- 
chardist whom he might send to his farm in Lyon county to take 
care of a large orchard. 

Institute Secretary J. H. Miller will address the teachers of 
Douglas county, at Lawrence, on March 81 on the subjectof Corn 
Growing and Boys' Corn Contest." Institutes will Probably be 
held in Jefferson and Leavenworth counties the hrst week in Api I. 

The Music Department will start giving 1*?..™°^^^ 
about the first week in April. Each recital wil contain ti m ten 
to twelve numbers, consisting of piano and vocal solos .and msttu 
mental pieces. They will be given at 8 p. m. in the Auditorium, 
and will be open to the public. 

Miss M. E. Barbour's classes in calisthenics have ^en a series 
of exhibition drills and basket-ball games during the i past iW 

weeks, to which a number of ^* tQd ^*°™^ex^^ 
Nearly 200 visitors were present at these drills, and all exp s e a 
themselves highly pleased by the precision and grace iffl w» 
exhibited movements and evolutions. The department is certainly 
doing good work 



provided for. The Rooters' Clubs are enuum ™ "iftions The 
the part they have taken to bring about ex isting conditio „ 
baseball season will open with the ^^^S^J^tai 
Signed up, with prospects for more: St Fau i *» ji' 17 . Ottawa, 
April 11; Washburn, April 14; Emporia College, Apni 
April 27; Baker, May 1; K. S. N., May 5; Fa n mount, Maj 
U., May 21; Friends, May 26; Haskell, June J. 
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The College Y. M. C. A. has lately issued a very neat pamphlet 
showing the status of the building campaign. The pamphlet gives 
a perspective view of the intended building, several of the floor 
plans, a statement of the complete cost, and a description of the in- 
terior arrangement. From its pages we gleam that it is the inten- 
tion to bmld a $30 000 Home. The total amount of the subscrip- 
tions is $22,332. Six hundred ninety-five subscribers gave an av- 
erage of SM24-, each. The association needs about $8000 to cover 
the probable cost, and hopes to be able to raise the amount before 
July. 

The Choral Union gave a banquet to its members and a number 
of invited guests last Monday night in the Women's Gymnasium. 
Uyer one hundred persons were present, among them Pres. E. R. 
Nichols, and Profs. Olof Valley and J. E. Kammeyer. The Choral 
Union and the Glee Club each sang several songs and Professor 
Valley gave the audience some of his best solos. President 
Mchols and Professor Kammeyer gave short addresses. The re- 
freshments were dainty and duly appreciated, and young and 
old enjoyed themselves till 10:30, the invariable time limit of all Col- 
lege gatherings. 

AthS S 5 a T lat f ly been Perfected for the improvement of the 
™a f . neW ffrand stand is t0 be built that will accom- 

modate the spectators who want to watch the "ins and outs"' of 
the game. It will be built directly back of the home plate, and 
III™ ?f ean ^ a f d C0Vered - The seats wil1 b e reserved for the 
m »Z* I ?S e d ° llar a / eat The old grand stand will be moved 
l a E'f? W6St , Gnd ? f the new stand - A sm all^ building will 
mpnt tni k y a dr J ssln g r °om and baths. Another improve- 

SffipK* T^ fo J track meets ' which will be built around 
tne field just inside the fence. 

anni^f^^ 10110 , 18 ^ 6 ^ to To P eka last Saturday to attend the 

assisfprlTn ^i? ° f thG ^ ansas Colle ^ e Atb -letic Conference and 

™ ? n m J?V?* a A num ber of important changes with regard to 

oerir who 1 • • Am ° ng ^ ese chan ^ es are ^e following: Any 
shallno7hP 5 f yS 2\ m T than two ^ ames of summer baseball 
have to m«L I W6d t0 ? lay ° n a Colle ^ e team. Each player will 
the 1! sT^AvT"* Stat « ment of his eligibility, and this, with 
will furntah each C^? reSlde ^ wiU be sent to the secretary, who 
made w^l\ .1 Collegewith copies of same. Another change 

Sast twelvp hnn g rd t( \ the Class work squired of a player. At 
anv team and a MaT rk T? be Carried ^ a person playing on 
work No m ttl ¥ T* ht h ° Urs of this wor k must be recitation 
^M te ded^H^-w 111011 ?* ° f WOrk is car ried by a player, he 
Addon was °S,o ti^* 1 ^ 111 ? 8 he Carries a11 of [t satisfactorily. 

treas^erProfessTr'w^ k! IT' WaShbn ™ ; SeCretary a " d 
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Professor Willard and Institute Secretary Miller left for Linds 
bora McPherson county, on Thursday noon to hold a farmers' in- 
stitute. From there Professor Willard will go to McPherson to 
make arrangements for Experiment Station work. 

The bill for increasing the appropriations made by the govern- 
ment to each state or territory for the maintenance of an agri- 
cultural experiment station from $15,000 to $30,000 a year passed 
the House, February 15, the Senate, March 12, and received the 
signature of President Roosevelt, March 20. Under the provision 
of the biU the appropriation made will be increased |5,000 tins 
fiscal year and $2,000 additional each year thereafter for five years, 
until the total increase, as stated, will be $15,000 annually. Hie 
bill was fathered by Congressman Adams, of Wisconsin, and re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of both houses of Congress. A copy o 
it will be published in the next Industrialist. The increased 
appropriation will enable the agricultural experiment stations to 
widen the scope of their work and thereby benefit the farmers 
of the states in which they are located. Some idea of the estima- 
tion in which the work of the stations is held can be gained from 
the fact that there are 731,000 names on the mailing lists of the 
various stations, and that last year there were sent out [,»W,UUU 
agricultural experiment station bulletins. The mailing lists are 
made up on the requests of men who want the literature oi me 
stations, and no bulletins are sent out indiscriminately. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

Nannie Williams, '99, who has been in St Louis for some years, 
writes to have her address changed from 4050 McPherson Avenue, 
St. Louis, to Rural Route No. 2, Gardner, Kan. 

Bishop and Mrs. Mackay-Smith, of Philadelphia, announce in 
the papers of that city this morning the engagement of their eUlest 
daughter, Helen, to Mr. Charles Lester Marlatt [84], of this city. 
Mr. Marlatt is the assistant chief in the bureau of entomo ogj 'and 
is well known socially. He is a member of the Cosmos Club and s 
highly thought of in the scientific circles of the capita . ne is 
also a member of Chevy Chase Club and was the wjm^toWaUrf 
the golf trophy given by the Siamese minister. The wedding mR 
probably take place during the summer at ^e bishop sco^ ^try 
home, at Mt. Desert, Maine. Miss Helen Mackay-Smith was 
practically raised in this city, where she made her. debut before 
her father was made bishop. She is a charming girl ™thmany 
accomplishments, and has hosts of warm friends heie. M asmng 

fon 8taT - NOTICE. 

The second annual banquet of the Chicago »K. 8. A. ^ Atom 
will be held at the Saratoga Hotel, April 21, \& *%£%%££ 
former students of K. S. A. C. in ^^JSSS^^S^ 
ceive an invitation will confer a favor on the f^ianon * 
ing Pres. D. G. Robertson, at 153 La Salle street, orthe s^ecreta j 
at 4145 Indiana Ave. ' ' 
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Proper Names as a Source of our Vocabulary— II. 

TN No. 24 of The Industrialist I discussed the indebtedness of 
1 our vocabulary to personal names and divided these into the 
following groups: (1) Given names (Christian names), (2) Bible 
characters and saints, (3) mythological personages, (4) characters 
from fiction, (5) famous historical characters, (6) names of 
minerals (a group of surnames from the viewpoint of result), (7) 
miscellaneous surnames, and (8) personal names now becoming 
a part of our common stock of words. To the third group above 
may be added a list of proper adjectives as a sub-group. I refer 
to bacchant, bacchante (past participle forms from Lat. bacchari, 
to celebrate the feast of Bacchus), jovial (originally, of or pertain- 
ing to Jove), marchpane (a confection, probably from Lat*. Martius 
panis, bread of Mars), martial(from Lat. martialis, of or pertaining 
to Mars), mercurial, saturnine, etc. 

It is proposed to make the following lists as fair as possible an 
assay of a very large group of words. 

II. PLACE names. 

1. Town and City Names— The name of the mineral allemontite 
is derived from Allemont or Allemond, a French village. A tap- 
estry, arras, was originally draps d'Arras, I e., cloth of Arras 
(France). The Russian city and province Astrakhan have given 
us the name of a pelt, astrakhan. A confused mixture of sounds 
derives its designation, babel, from the Semitic name of the city 
Babylon where, according to Gen. XL, the "confusion of tongues 
took place. The name of a variety of chicken is taken from 
Bantam, Java. The noun bedlam, with its several derived forms, 
comes from Bedlam, short for St. Mary of Bethlehem, a hospital 
in London later used as a lunatic asylum. The name of a carnage, 
berlin, is so called from Berlin, Germany, it having been first 
made there. A bezant, gold coin, represents Byzantium, i. e., 
Constantinople, where the coin was issued in the middle ages. 
Bilboa, Spain, has given us the name of a sword made there, the 
bilbo. A cloth, calico, is so named from the city whence it was 
first imported, Calicut (in early modern English Cahcow, taieco;, 
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India. The name of the cloth, cambric, is from Cambray, a town 
of Prance, where it was first manufactured. A machine-made 
lace, cambrai, receives its name from the same town. We have 
also chambray, another form of cambrai. The cantaloup has its 
name through French from Ital. Cantaloupo, the town where it 
was first raised. The term cologne was at first merely an abbre- 
viation of Pr. eau de Cologne, corresponding to Germ, kolnisches 
Wasser, Cologne water, named from the city of that name on the 
Rhine. The cracow, a long-toed boot, is so called from Cracow, 
Poland, whence it was introduced. Damascus, also damask, etc., 
is from Damascus, the city which gave its name to several fabrics 
of iron and steel, and of silk, and to a plum. The cloth, dornick, 
receives its name from Dornick, Old Flemish of Tournay, a town 
in Belgium where this cloth was originally made. The florence, 
gold coin, etc., and the florin, gold coin, derive their designations 
from Florence, Italy. A certain cotton fabric bears the name 
gingham because it was first made in Guingamp, a town in 
Brittany. The name of a silver coin, jane, represents Fr. (Jones, 
an older form of Genoa. A cotton cloth, jean, has probably the 
same source as jane. Gagas, a town (also river) in Asia Minor, is 
responsible ultimately for our wqrd jet, a mineral, etc. From 
Jamestown, Va., came the Jamestown-weed, later shortened to 
jim son-weed. The landau is so named from Landau, the town in 
Germany where such carriages were first made. The mineral- 
lansfordite occurs in a mine at Lansford, Pa. A tobacco, latakia, 
is produced near and shipped from Latakia, Syria. The mineral 
laubamte is found at Lauban, Germany; laurionite is a mineral 
occurring at Laurium (Laurion), Greece. Laon, formerly also 
Lan, a town near Rheims, France, has given us lawn, the name of 
a cloth. The explosive lyddite is so caUed from Lydd, in Kent, 
England. The color magenta was discovered in 1859, the yea r of 
the battle of Magenta (Italy). The term manila is derived from 
Manila, P. I., whence the article is shipped in great quantities. 
1 he coffee, Mocha, is properly that produced in Yemen in Arabia, 
Mocha being its port. Morocco, short for morocco leather, was 
originally Morocco, from which city the leather first came. The 
cotton cloth, nankeen, receives its name from Nanking, China, 
where it was first manufactured. The pistol, a firearm but for- 
merly the name of a dagger, owes its designation to *Pistola, later 
■ristoria, now Pistoia, a town in Italy. The wine, port, is named 
alter Oporto, a city in Portugal whence the^wine was originally 
snipped Quince, quine, is indirectly from Lat. Cydonoum 
( malum ), literally apple of Cydonia, an ancient Greek city of Crete. 
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Schwaz (Schwatz, Schwarz), Austria has given us the name of the 
mineral schwatzite. The sedan, sedan-chair is said to be named 
from Sedan, Prance. The wine sherry is so called from Sherris 
(Xerxes), Spain where this wine is still made. Prom Shanghai, 
China, comes the name of the fowl, shanghai; this is also the 
source of the verb shanghai, literally to ship to Shanghai, repre- 
senting any distant port to which persons so treated are shipped. 
The mineral siegenite is found at Siegen, Prussia. From Sienna, 
Italy, where it occurs, is derived the term sienna for the pigment. 
Tarantella, a dance, tarantism and tarartismus, a dancing mama, 
and tarantula, a large spider, are all designations having as then- 
source Tarentum, a town in the south of Italy. A balsam tolu, 
short for balsam of Tolu, is so called because brought from (San- 
tiago de) Tolu, Colombia. A fine and thin silk net has its name 
tulle from Tulle, Prance. Valance, valence, a cloth, derives its 
name from Valence, France, still famous for silks. 

2. Islands, Valleys, Mountains, Hills, Rivers, AYc. -Canary wine, 
bird, etc., is from Canary Islands. Prom Chartreuse, a French 
valley, we have chartreuse, the name of a cordial, also of a 
monastary. The breed of sheep found in the Cheviot Hills gives 
us the wool, cheviot. The chimera, a fabulous animal, is named 
after the mountain of that name in Asia Minor. The island ot 
Guernsey in the British Channel is responsible for the term 
guernsey, a woolen skirt. A breed of domestic fowl, java, is so 
called from Java, East Indies. The Channel island, Jersey, lias 
given us the designation jersey for a yarn, also a garment. 1 ie 
word kaolin represents Kaoling, the name of a hill in China where 
this clay is found. Meander, meandrian, meandrous, etc., are 
taken from Gr. Maiandros, a river, now called Mendere, winch 
flows with many windings into the Aegean Sea, Prom the uree 
name of a fish caught near Sardinia comes the term sardine, ana 
this is probably identical with the name of the island barae , 
sarddle has the same meaning and source as sardine V( "* 

is the name given by Oliver Basselin, a French poet of the fatteen^ 
century, to his convivial songs composed in the valley o 
(val-de-vire, vau-de-vire). ., , . Qa :+« 

3. Counties, Districts, Etc.-The mineral albertite derives _ its 
designation from Albert County in New Brunswick *toe «^ 
found. Buncombe, bunkum, empty talk, has its na 
Buncombe Co., North Carolina. Prom the county of UerDy, 
England, we have the name of a hat, also mason's nnplen ic ni, j- 
The mineral lanarkite occurs in Lanarkshire, Scotwn 

term latialite is derived from Latium, an ancient name oi 
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of Italy where the mineral is found. Likewise from Latium comes 
latimer, the same as Latiner, one skilled in the use of Latin The 
mineral limburgite receives its name from Limburg, a former 
duchy, now divided between the Netherlands and Belgium 
Magnesia, a mineral, is so called from the district of that name in 
Greece. From County Surrey, England, probably originated the 
name of the phaeton of that name. And the designation ulster is 
from Ulster, a province of Ireland, where this long, loose overcoat 
was originally made. 

4. Countries.-The variety of fowl, brahma, is an abbreviation of 
Brahmaputra, hen of India, Brahman hen. From Cashmere, a 
state in the Himalayas, a certain woolen fabric receives its name 
for the reason that it was first made there. Cassimere and ker- 
seymere are variations of the same word, and of course have the 
same source. The wine champagne is so called from the former 
French province Champagne, where it is manufactured. China is 
nv f °L° hmaware > where the first part of the compound is 
wnna There are numerous other common nouns which contain 
crima U e., China) as the first part of the compound. A guinea, 
gold coin, is so called because first coined of gold brought from 
guinea. Certain compounds, guinea-hen, etc., are likewise named 
from Guinea. Both holland, a linen, and Hollands, gin, have as 
their source the name of the country. The varnish, etc.. japan 
and derivatives represent the name of the Yankeeland of the Last. 
A woolen material, saxony, takes its name from the Kingdom of. 
saxony. The same name with the suffix -ite gives us the nan- of 
the mineral saxonite. For want of a better opportunity, fa, rtar, 
3 S may , f menWd her *. This is apparently so called lor 
abv S « Ta r ? S ° n ' and is from T ^tarus, a deep and sunless 
abyss Hades. A number of derivatives have sprung from tarts r. 

LZZ SI 1 m f ° rmed ° f Tas ™nia, where this fossil resin 
for T^ L f SUfflX ^ 0ur word turke y is an abbreviation 

ZZl f?T ° r u Turke yhen, in which cases Turkey stands 
vague > or Asia, whence the bird was supposed to come, 
etc wS f «?/---A bohemian, unconventional artist, 
BohemYan T ** bohemien > SW* which is identical , ith 

the CmvaU n n p Cra + Vat iS S ° ° alled because » was adopted f 
or ^5£Z£™* m f renCh militai ^ service - T^ term gi 
form of e2£ !2 ^ the attributes * Gipsies is a reduced 
tian The Ch w "^ GlpSen ' G ™ ci ™> ete "> from E: 

lief 're^T^R* S ™ d to ^Egyptians, a be- 
mian About tl , languages; compare, however, bohe- 

Ab ° Ut ten WOrds of our vocabulary originate from Gipsy. 
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To jew, jew down, is an illusion to the sharp practises ascribed to 
the Jews The lapp-owl is the great gray owl of Lapland, and 
other northerly regions. A public pawn-shop boars the name 
lombard from the fact that many Lombards or Italians m England 
were engaged in money-lending. The appellation martingale for 
a piece of harness is a particularisation of the meaning a pair of 
breeches," from Martigal, an inhabitant of Martignes, France. 
The term milliner, formerly millaner, was originally Milaner, a 
trader from Milan (Italy), a city famous for its silks and ribbons. . 
Schweitzerite is from German Schweizer, Swiss, with suffix -ite, 
the mineral being found at Zermatt, Switzerland. The word slave 
means, properly, one taken in war; it originally signified a hlav 
(taken in war). Vandal and vandalism are identical with the race 
name Vandal, and are so termed because of the ravaging el Rome 
by the Vandals in the year 455. Voodoo, voudou from Creole 
French vaudoux, a negro sorcerer, was probably originally a dia- 
lect form of Vaudois, a Waldensian (the Waldenses, as heretics 
being accused of sorcery). We have also a familiar by-form or 

voodoo, namely hoodoo. , A/n/iio 

6. Proper Adjectives -The plant-name alexander is from Middle 
Latin Petroselinum Alexandrinum, Alexandrine parsley, no 
the French adj. Allemand, German, we have the tern, term 
allemande, a musical term, also a dance, etc. The word arabesque 
occurring as noun, adj. and verb, means properly Arabic, and nas 
come to us through the French from Ital. arabesco. The a 1- 
artesian has as its source Fr. artesian and receives its name ^from 
Arteis. the O. Fr. form of modern Artois (France), where the hist 
"artesian" well was sunk. Barbaresque, characteristic oi oa ■ 
barians, is derived through French from barbaresque oi >* : > ^' 
cf. arabesque. A bungalow, one-story dwelling ^^1' 
literally Bengalese (house). Chalcedony, with its by-forms i cait* 
dony and cassidony, represents Lat. chalcedomus (prop.^ aaj 
Chalcedon"), from Gr. chalkedon, a precious 
Chalcedon, an ancient Greek town in Asia Minor 
have phonetic spelling of Fr. latine, for voile latme L tm^il, 
hiding to its use in the Mediterranean. The name oi 
morris, comes to us through Old French from Span. Mor^, 
Moorish. There are also the compounds mojns-Den 
danc, ( -er, -ing), morris-pike. A piece of *»™ ta «£££ * uch 
silk) has its name ottoman from Fr. ottomane ato d f ^ 

or sofa, fern, of ottoman, Ottoman, Turkish, i" ^^ 

a shoe worn by men, introduced into ^gland about 1 , , ^ 
from Fr. Picard, belonging to Picardy. i« l 



of 

found at 
In lateen we 

al- 
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borrowed very early as the Middle English forms (peche, pesche, 
pesk) and Old English persuc, persoc, pesca indicate. The imme- 
diate source is Lat. persicum (malum), literally Persian apple. Our 
polonaise, a dress, dance, music, derives its designation from Pr. 
polonaise (a dress, music), proper adj. Polish. Sard, sardius, 
sardoin, sardine "carnelian," literally "Sardian stone," are de- 
rived from the name of the Grecian city Sardis. Sardonyx (sard 
onyx) and sardachate (sard agate) have the same source. Sar- 
donian, sardonic from Lat. sardonicus (risus), sardonic laughter, 
is believed to be so called as resembling the effect produced by a 
certain Sardian plant, said to distort the face of the eater. The 
polka schottische, shottish is borrowed Germ, schottische (Tanze), 
Scottish (dance). Scotch shelty, sheltie is said to be an abbreviated 
diminutive of Shetland pony. The bleaching-term swissing is a 
verbal noun of the verb *swiss, the latter derived from Swiss. 
Indirectly from Middle Latin tartarinus (pannus), literally Tartar 
cloth, comes tartarine, the name of a cloth. There is also tarse 
with the same meaning and source. 

7. Proper Nouns Becoming Common— As is the case with personal 
names so here we find many place names giving rise to common 
nouns. The following are typical: bologna, brussels, burgundy, 
cayenne, frenching, havana, kensington, (lilliputian), limerick, 
mackinaw, madeira, magnolia, maltese, oxfords, panama, philistine, 
sequoia, and Shetland. j OHN v QoRTELYOU. 

Swine feeding Tests. -Armour's Deodorized Meat Meal and 
Alfalfa Hay as Supplementary Feeds to Corn. 

Press Bulletin No. 149. from Animal Husbandry Department. 

Numerous questions are being received at the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station as to the value of the various packing-house by-pro- 
ducts recommended for swine feeding in connection with corn, 
and during the winter of 1905-'06 an experiment was carried on to 
secu re more data on the subject. The value of alfalfa hay as a 

ZZZf m Z eRSmS thG Value of corn in Pork production was also 
made the subject of one test in this experiment. Its value for 

«™TlV? ne ? nd breedin " St0ck has been recognized for some 
time but its value in the fattening pen is stiU a subject of inquiry. 

anTtif r ° ng ', "f y Shoats were availabl « 'or this experiment, 
nts LT^ d aS GqUally as possible ^to three lots of ten 

e^lZ^ The / lg " Were a11 cr °ssbred, and in the division an 
threP Z VI eaCh particular cross were placed in each of I he 

^sh ir e a , S T S ; J 11 ' 66 Berk8hire x Y - kshi - *9* three 

Berkshire x Tamworth pigs, two Poland-China x Berkshire pigs, 
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and two Poland-China x Duroc-Jersey pigs. The average weights 
of these three lots on October 9, 1905, when the experiment began, 
were as follows : 

Lot I, 129 pounds ; Lot II, 127.5 pounds; and Lot III. 131 pounds. « 
The rations were as follows : 

Lot I, corn-meal. 

Lot II, corn-meal % and Armour's deodorized meat-meal «. 

Lot III, corn-meal and all the alfalfa hay they would consume. 

A feed rack was used for the alfalfa hay similar to a sheep rack 
without legs. This method kept alfalfa hay before them at all 
times without waste. The hay was fed uncut. 

Table I— Weights and Gains. ■ 



No of Lot. 


No. of 
pigs 


Days 
fed. 


Weight 
Oct. 9. '05. 


Weight 
Jan. 29, '06 


Total 
gain lbs. 


Av. daily 
gain per 
head. lbs. 


I. . 


10 
10 
10 


112 

112 
112 


1,290 
1,275 
1,310 


2,400 
3,250 
2.630 


1,110 
1,975 
1,320 


.99 
1.76 
1.18 


II.. 





Table II.— Financial Statement. 



No. of Lot. 



I.. 
II. 

m 



Wt. at 
begin- 
ning. 



1,290 
1,275 
1.310 



Value at 

beginning. 

$4.00 per 

cwt. 



151 60 

51 00 

52 40 



Wt. on 

Topeka 

market, 

lbs. 



Selling 
price 
per 
cwt. 



2,320 
3.143 
2.525 



$5 32y S 
5 40 
5 35 



Proceeds pense of 

on market. market ing, 

per lot. per lot. 



$123 54 
169 72 
135 08 



$3 50 
3 50 
3 50 



■ Net 
pro tit 

per lot. j h P e J 



Total 
cost 



$103 16 
134 59 
110 48 



n 04 

3 51 
2 46 



Table III. -Feed-cost and Cost of Gains. 



No. of Lot. 


Kind of feed. 


Pounds 
fed. 


Value of feed 
consumed. 


Cost of 

gain per 

cwt. 


Pounds 
of feed 
per 100 


Per cwt. 


Total. 


lbs. of 
gain. 


I 


i Corn-meal 

1 Meat meal 


7,690 

7.848 
1,552 


$0 6254 

6214 
2 00 


$48 06 

$49 05 
31 04 

$80 09 

$49 22 
5 36 

$54 58 


$4 33 

I 4 05 

\ 

' 4 13 


692.8 


n 


( 397.3 

1 78.5 






III... 


j Corn-meal 

I Alfalfa hay 


7,875 
1,340 


62^ 
40 


( 596.5 
| 101.5 







The value received per bushel for corn marketed via the pork 
route is an excellent method of calculating the profit from feeding. 
In the case of Lot I, figuring the cost of the pigs at the beginning 
of the experiment at 4 cents per pound, we have the difference be- 
tween $51.60 and $123.54, or $71.94, to credit to the 13.73 ^bushels 
of corn which each pig consumed, returning a value of .j2 cents 
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per bushel for the corn. With Lot II, after deducting from the 
$169.72 received for the hogs at the market, the cost at 4 cents, or 
$51, and the cost of the meat meal fed, we have $87.68 to credit to 
the 14 bushels of corn which each pig consumed, or a value of 62i 
cents per bushel. With Lot III we have left $77.32 to credit to the 
14.06 bushels of corn consumed per pig, after deducting $52.40, 
the original cost of the ten pigs, and $5.36, the cost of the hay con- 
sumed. This gives a value of 55 cents per bushel for the corn fed. 
This shows that 20 per cent is added to the value of corn by feeding 
meat-meal at $2 per cwt. as a supplementary feed, and 5.8 per cent 
added to the value of the corn by alfalfa hay at $8 per ton. 

These hogs were shipped direct to the Chas. Wolff packing- 
house, Topeka, Kan., and slaughter tests were obtained of the 
different lots. The government inspector, Dr. DeWolf, pronounced 
the whole bunch as unusually healthy. The lymphatic glands 
were large and soft, and only one case of parasitic infection of the 
liver was found. All had more leaf -lard' than the average hog sold 
on the market. The amounts for the different lots were as follows: 
Lot I 90 pounds; Lot II, 94 pounds; Lot III, 90 pounds. Although 
Lot II seemed much fatter and heavier on foot, the leaf-lard was 
but slightly greater. The superintendent of the packing-house, 
Mr. J B. Nicholson, stated that the flesh of Lot II seemed firmer 
than the others in the warm condition. The hogs receiving a 1 la I fa 
hay showed very fine carcasses. 

The results of this experiment serve to emphasize the importa nee 
ol converting the raw material of the farm into a more finish -I 
product in order to secure higher prices on the market, and also 
to retain a much higher per cent of the fertilizing value of 
gram For this purpose no farm animal is better fitted than 
well-bred, thrifty hog when fed and cared for in a rational man i . 

R. J. KlNZEK. 

G. C. Wheelek. 

*.i^if °t7T iS thG revised baseba11 ^hedule: Games on horn > 
h™L a Tl A * sociation Le ague, April 2; University of 
braska Apnlll; Washburn, April 14; College of Emporia, A, 

^; W m T!i ty ' April 27; * aker University, May 1; Kai 
^Kant M rma ; M " y5; Fairm °™* Allege, May 10; Univers 
?nS7 r y21; ^^ Unive rsity, May 26; Haskell India, 
BaWTTn ? T y fr ° m home -Haskell Indians, April 23; 
Stat 2 TS' ~ PrU 24; KanSas Uni versity, April 25; Kansas 
sale at ^T' f* ''' Washburn > May 8. Season ticket are on 
»ale at $1.50 including all games except the St. Paul Association. 
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Regarding Balanced Rations. 

Beloit, Kan., February 26, 1906. 
Director Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 

Dear Sir: Will you please give me the cheapest balanced ration 
for dairy cows from the following feeds and prices: 

Corn, shelled * J-36 per bu. 

Kafir-corn, seed 0-60 per bu. 

Oats 0.35 per bu. 

Bra n 17.50 per ton. 

ouSeai:::...:.:..... I'^iC 

Alfalfahay ?•» l> er °n. 

Kafir-corn fodder *-&> W ton - 

Please send me bulletin No. 115, and put my name on your reg- 
ular mailing list and oblige. Very truly yours, 

W. H. Mears. 

Yours of the 26th at hand. Prom the price of the feeds given, 
the values per pound are easily calculated and found to be: 

Corn /SJS 06 "!'!' 

Kafir-corn seed }-°™ <*nto. 

Oats HSS^K' 

Bran , -Jg cen ^ 

Oil-meal - ^ cen s * 

Alfalfa t^ eens - 

Kafir-corn stover i7 ° eems " 

As Kafir-corn grain and corn are about equal in feeding value, 
with the advantage in favor of corn, we may at once cut out the 
former as too expensive at 60 cents per bushel. Kafir-corn fodder 
is your cheapest feed, but it is not at all adapted to milk produc- 
tion unless balanced by some highly nitrogenous feed. We cannot 
see at a glance whether or not it will be economical to use^it when 
so balanced. I am sending you a copy of bulletin No. 115, and in 
table IV, beginning on page 130, you will find about 2700 balanced 
mixtures ready calculated for various purposes in feeding. Pages 
128-9 give an explanation of the table, and from the data which it 
contains you should be able to calculate for yourself what rations 
would be cheapest. However, to assist you I will calculate the 
cost of a few. 

Let us begin with corn and alfalfa; that will certainly be a 
combination hard to beat for economy and efficiency. You do no 
say how much milk your cows are giving, but if we assume a 
nutritive ratio of 1:6 for their ration we shall not be far ^ ron «- 
That would be right for cows giving about sixteen pounds ot mil* 
Per day. Turning to page 144 of the bulletin, we find unctei 
nutritive ratio 1 : 6 that corn and alfalfa must be used in the ratio oi 
30.8 of the former to 45.6 of the latter. If we add these two quanti- 
ties together and divide each by the sum it will give us 
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quantities of each to be taken for one pound of the ration Thus- 
30.8 + 45.6 = 76.4; 30.8-76.4 = 0.4, and 45.6-76.4 = 0.6. Hence 
four-tenths of a pound of corn with six-tenths of a pound of alfalfa 
hay will give one pound of a ration with the nutritive ratio 1:6. 
From this you can easily calculate how much of each to weigh off 
for large amounts. 

For each thousand pounds weight of herd you will need about 
27.5 pounds per day in the ration. If in each pound there are 
four-tenths of a pound of corn there will be 0.4x27.5 = 11 pounds 
of corn in 27.5 pounds of the daily ration, and 0.6x27.5 = 16.;-) 
pounds of alfalfa. This you notice is a very good ratio between 
the grain and the roughage. The cost would be: 11x0.64 = 7.1 
cents for the corn, and 16.5x0.35 = 5.8 cents for the alfalfa hay; 
total, 12.9 cents per day, per thousand pounds weight of herd. 

In a similar manner, by making the calculations for other pos- 
sible combinations of the feeds you name we obtain the results ex- 
hibited in the following table: 

Amount and cost °'£^^* to a nutritive ratio of ,:6 and in quantities to make 1. 
pounds of concentrate and 16.5 pounds of roughage. 



No. 



Balanced feeds. 



(Corn... 
/ Alfalfa. 



j Corn 

'/ Oil meal 



j Alfalfa 

I Kafir-corn stover. 



j Corn 

/ Bran 

j Rran 

I Kafir-corn stover., 

\ Oil meal 

/ Kafir-corn stover. 



Pounds 
of each feed. 



11.0 
16.5 

8.6 
2.4 

9.7 

6.8 

4.5 

6.5 

16.0 
11.5 

5.3 

22.2 



Total pounds. 



27.5 



11.0 



16.5 



11.0 



27.5 



27.5 



Cost 
of each feed. 



7.1 
5.8 

5.5 
5.4 

3.4 
1.2 

2.9 
5.7 

14.0 
2.0 

1L.9 

3.9 



Total cost 
of weight 

Staled. 



12.9 



10.9 



4.6 



8.6 



ili.O 



1.5.8 



In the above table I have balanced Kafir-corn stover, your 
cheapest roughage, with the only three feeds which you name that 

1 W / Tk T balanC6d C ° rn ' y0Ur chea P est concentrate, with 
1? rl y ° Ur f6eds that can ^ used. To facilitate the 
comparison I have calculated them all to 11 pounds of concent , 

Ihoi h P ° UI l ° f r ° Ughage Where P° ssible > and to 27* pounds 
Sion T*Z 7«° ntalnS b ° th the c °ncentrate and roughage. Ln 
TouZL r ^T 1 f ° dder is balanced »* d*i& *** the 
mTxtnrf / T ° f }? P ° UndS WOuld cost ^ 4.6 cents. Either 
mixture 2 or 4 could be used with it as a grain ration. Eleven 
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pounds of the corn and oil-meal mixture would cost 10.9 cents, 
while the corn and bran mixture would cost but 8.6 cents. Adding 
together Nos. 3 and 4 you see that a ration consisting of 9.7 pounds 
of alfalfa, 6.8 pounds of Kafir-corn stover, 4i pounds of corn and 
6* pounds of bran would cost 13.2 cents. It is therefore slightly 
dearer than the ration consisting of corn and alfalfa only. With 
this combination, however, you have the advantage of having the 
concentrate balanced within itself , and the roughage also balanced 
in the same way. If you wish to feed less or more concentrate 
than 11 pounds you can do so without disturbing the balancing ot 
the ration in respect to protein and non-protein. This affords a 
convenient means of modifying the feed for individual animals. 
It is possible, too, that the greater variety afforded by this ration 
would give better results than the simpler one consisting of corn 
and alfalfa alone. You will readily see that Nos. 2 and 4 might be 
used as a part of the ration consisting mainly of No. 1. 

No. 5 would be balanced, but has too much bran and too little 
stover for a practical feed; its cost, 16 cents, is almost the same as 
No. 6, which is scarcely practical either, requiring so large an 
amount of oil-meal. In any case Nos. 5 and 6 are cut out by their 
higher prices, though the two added together would make a double 
ration which would be about right in the relative amounts of con- 
centrates and roughage. Reducing it to the same basis as the 
others, it would consist of 8 pounds of bran, 2.65 pounds of oil- 
meal, and 16.8 pounds of Kafir-corn stover. 

I cannot often give time to make such detailed calculations as 
the above, but in this case the question was so clear-cut, and the 
feeds so practical, that it seemed to have more than ordinary in- 
terest. I should say in respect to the oats that they are in them- 
selves practically a balanced ration for your cows, but at 35 cents 
a bushel are considerably more costly than the rations we have 
been considering. If you wish to use some for variety you could 
replace part of the other ration by them. Yours truly, 

J. T. Willard. 



The Library has added about 1500 bound volumes to its inven- 
tory during the present College year. This does not include the 
hundreds of pamphlets that are received every month. 1 here are 
kept on file in the reading room about a dozen dailies, nearly buu 
weeklies and over 100 magazines. The number of students con- 
sulting books and periodicals every day is estimated at over duu, 
and during the noon hour there are frequently over 150 readers 
present. 
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Local Notes. 

Contractor Walter Stingley has resumed work on the new 
Horticultural Hall. 

The oiled road in front of the College campus is doing fine this 
spring. It is dry, smooth, and dustless. 

A special train will be provided Sunday, April 8, for those de- 
siring to attend the "Messiah" at Lindsborg. 

Professor McKeever lectured before the Geary County 
Teachers' Association in Junction City, March 17. 

vJj»t%T Kam 5 aeyer VS* to Topeka last Saturday to act as 
judge in the second annual Washburn-Baker debate. 

thp N nl^ d fK M ,? at ^ WiU vote $12 ' 000 for a n ew annex to 

!nd S'lt 01 *"*£*$• J here is no °PPOsition to the bonds, 
and they will undoubtedly be voted. 

who h |p S fV^?o r S ' f formerl y Private secretary to President Nichols, 
?£v W ™ ^,? Prmg t0take U P the s tudy of law in Kansas 
^SLtott*" eXamination a *<* been admitted to the ba, 

sta^Wrnm ?L a n-f ie o °? c r °ss-country runs, of spring term, 
lKDtisn RT ™ e ° lty F a rk Saturday afternoon at 3:30. As the 

not ^no^Sf J" PaSSmg ? r0ugh the P ress at that hour we , an 
not leport the winning parties. 

to assK e tin°7h?T? 1I S eyer and Valley went to Chapman Marc] 31 
will broVp of thP ^ mS ° n T, nty ora torical contest. Kamme er 

couW e the^havP°^' ^ Timb 1 erS ' ' 94 ' would h ave been inter,- ed 
TneVrilrtltT r ile n° nhis face recently, all becaus. of 

^7o£££^ en j0 ys a good business in 

grad^ate^f tfSJfSn ^T^ I s sendin ^ out Postal-cards to all 
catalogued nearlf ~^^ < 

den?l Y D M Ho1lot fl v leC fi e V he follo ™S officers last week: Presi- 
vice presklent 7 ^ R St ^"President, C. E. Whipple; sec .1 
trusteed -E C ' Pamr A D ffnT^^T R ' W ' Hul1 ' Doard '' 
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The Library has lately added to its books of reference two new 
Webster's International and two new Standard dictionaries. 
Some of the old copies had been in use for many years and were 
completely worn out. A full dozen dictionaries are in constant use 
on the library tables and at least one copy m every department. 

A "double header" basket-ball game was played last Thursday 
evening, in Commercial Club Hall, for the benefit of the court- 
house clock fund, the first between the sophomores and freshmen 
resultingin a score of 6 to 5 in favor of the former and the second 
game between the College team and Ahearn's picked team. The 
fasTgame was "good ball," and Ahearn's team won by a score of 
39 to 34. 

Efforts are being made to make the dedication on A^!^^ 
new Odd Fellows Home at Eureka Lake, near Manhattan (the 
former Dewey lake resort), a grand gathering of Odd Fellows from 
all over the West. Special trains will be run from mf f™ a *£* * 
the State and extensive preparations are being made at , the > Home 
to receive and feed all that may come. April 26 will be t he e ghty- 
seventh anniversary of the introduction of Odd fellowship in the 
United States, and the celebration at Eureka Lake is expected to 
be the largest gathering of Odd Fellows ever held west of the 
Mississippi. 

The Choral Union concert week before last was a financial as 
well as a musical success. Professor Valley gives us the following 
statement concerning the disbursement of the receipts, the total ot 

which amounted to $453.50. 

., .. . $37 18 

Advertisements .> ()() 

Heat and light ^ ()() 

( Hitside talent ^.> ^q 

Banquet q 75 

Programs ^5 ^ 

Decorations ± ^q 

Incidentals 1()0 \y,\ 

Y.M.C. A ftooo 

Y.W .0. A ••• 1()()00 

Choral Union j- gg 

Reserve fund — 

m , $453 50 

Total 

Professor Dickens returned Sunday from a trip over the State 
in connection with College work. He says that there is a wide- 
spread interest in the oil-road experiments, especially^ in com 
munities having very sandy roads. Some ^counties have several 
thousand dollars to invest in oil roads, and all they want tc .know is 
that t he road is a success and how to do it. The Hutchinson expen 
menr has shown that excellent results are obtained^ whe e sandy 
roads are treated with oil, and it now seems probable that the re 
will be several hundred miles of oil road in the ^te betoie tlie 
Hummer is over. Professor Dickens brought home a f™W?°™ 
sand road, which was treated with oilin 1901. It looks a good deal 
like ti piece of sandstone rock.— Manhattan Republic. 



Kansas State 
Agricultural College 

Seven Four -Year Courses of Study 

Each leading to B. S. degree, as follows: 

Agriculture, Domestic Science, General Science, 
Mechanical Engineering, Eledrical Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Veterinary Science 




Three Short Courses 

Open to students of mature age who cannot, for lack of time 
or money, take one of the four-year courses 

Domestic Science, two terms of 12 weeks each 
Dairying, one winter term of 12 weeks 
Agriculture, two winter terms of 12 weeks each 




whfch a?fthf^ y De P art u me °t for students over eighteen in 
NeaV v all L^?° n ; SCh u° o1 bra ™hes are taught each term, 
tern so Lt <T- 8 ° f t ^, first two ^ ears ar * t au ^t each 
two 'vears' uL£ k P T^ le for one to complete the first 
two years work by attendance during winter terras onlv. 



College year begins September 20, 1906. Examination for ad- 
mission, September 19, at 9 a.m. 



Catalogue or other information free, address 

E. R. Nichols, President 

Manhattan, - Kansas 
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Spraying Fruit Trees. 

ANY means of improving the grade of the fruit crops of Kansas 
is of vital interest to the Kansas grower in particular, and to 
the fruit-eating people in general. The value of every fruit crop 
produced in Kansas in recent years has been considerably 
lessened on account of the low grade of a large proportion of the 
crop. 

In many cases a large part of the crop has been a loss because 
of premature dropping. It needs no expert accountant to show 
that with prime fruit selling at good prices, and low-grade stuff 
hardly paying the pickers, the growers are suffering losses out of 
all proportion to the cost of any means that may be used to pre- 
vent the fruit from being so damaged that it fails to make grade. 

The establishment of cold-storage warehouses, the widening of 
the markets in this and other countries and the general increase 
in the consumption of fruit have allayed the fears of over produc- 
tion expressed a dozen or more years ago, when Kansas was set- 
ting so many large orchards. The world needs all the apples 
Kansas can raise, and Kansas needs the price of the fruit. 

Some of the questions concerned in the unfruitfulness of some 
orchards are not yet fully understood and will require further ex- 
perimenting to determine, but means of protecting growing crops 
of fruit from injury by insects and fungi have proved sufficiently 
uniform in results to allow statements concerning them to be 
made. 

In recent years the Horticultural Department of the Kansas 
Experiment Station has done a considerable amount of work in 
testing methods of preventing injury by insects and fungi. Tests 
in a small way by tbe entomologist have been attempted in a 



made 



sufficiently large way to justify their recommendation for growers 
°f largo and small areas of fruit crops. 

The importance of maintaining sanitary conditions is often 
underestimated. We have found less difficulty in producing a 
good grade of fruit in orchards that have received thorough and 
frequent cultivation. The details of the methods used by the hx- 
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periment Station and the results accomplished were noted in Bul- 
letin 106, in 1902, and wider experience and observation since that 
date have strengthened the opinion then expressed. 

The cumulative effects of spraying have been much more 
noticeable in the fight against canker-worm than in that with 
codling-moth probably because the former insect does not migrate 
so readily from one locality to another. The appearance of the 
canker-worm is always periodic, but in the years since the Experi- 
ment Station orchards have been under treatment there have been 
a number of years when orchards in general and neighboring or- 
chards in particular have been seriously defoliated, while the 
Experiment Station orchard has never suffered more than very 
slightly from the canker-worm. In recent years the orchard has 
not been sprayed specially for the canker-worm; it is believed 
that the thorough spraying used for codling-moth, combined with 
the cultural methods, have kept the canker-worm in check. The 
apple leaf skeletonizer, the leaf crumpler and the buffalo treehopper 
have caused no injury, while in unsprayed and uncultivated 
orchards some serious injury has been occasioned. 

In the fight against codling-moth, it is at this date impossible to 
determine the exact value of the two factors, sanitation and spray- 
ing, but in every case under test or observation the combination 
has been more generally and certainly successful than has either 
alone. 

There is always an element of chance in spray work. Oaring 
the seasons of 1903 and 1904, the frequent heavy rains and con- 
tinued cloudy weather made spraying uncertain and expensive. 
Even the best mixtures are not adhesive and effective if rain falls 
before the spray has dried upon the leaves. Such condil ions de- 
mand much more frequent applications. If a heavy rain fa lis the 
night after spraying, but little of the spray mixture could be 
noticed by the observer or detected by analysis. The spi aying 
should be repeated. Even in seasons so unfavorable as these the 
improved grade of fruit secured made the work highly profitable, 
especially with regard to injury by bitter rot and scab. 
f~m« T C T 10nS Were much more favorable, rains were less 
Th f!' T, drying Weather succeeded most of the ,.rk. 

oJtbpTr 6 Stati ° n ° rChard is a varie ^ orchard, and as some 
befo e GAr Y^u ^ ^ ° Ut ° f bloom and ready for spraying 
bloom r« T bl0 ° merS ' aS Ralls Ja ^t, or Genitan, are out of 
latTo.r i! T aymg WaS Slightl y more expensive in tin;, than 
SDravT"' the T orch ard was all sprayed at once. The second 

spiay was given in June, after the dropping of the apples injured 
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A Power Sprayer Operated by Gasoline Engine. 




A Power Sprayer Operated by Geared Wagon Wheels. 
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by those of the first brood that escaped the spray. Evidence of 
the second spray was noticeable July 15, and only late varieties 
were given a third spray at this time. 

The grade of the fruit was very fair. The different varieties 
showed differing results, but from forty to seventy-five per cent 
graded No 1. In an orchard sprayed for a commercial grower 
who paid the cost of labor and materials, especially favorable con- 
ditions were present. The spraying was done a little late. The 
fruit was all well formed but most of the little apples were "blos- 
som end up and the calyx leaves well spread. Fine drying 
gather succeeded. The spray used was the best yet tested, the 
combination Disparene and Bordeaux. " • 

^ So well did this mixture adhere, owing in all probability to the 
weather conditions, that considerable quantities of the spray mix- 
ture was noted on the leaves and fruit as late as July 10, by the 

oroh^l r7tf ' ^ SOmewhat later by the owner of the 
l a Z f But f e c one s *> ra y was given. The grade of the fruit 
was exc ^ptionall y fine. Most of the fruit was of the varieties Hen 

2 v MlSS ° U : Pippin ' and Wine ^P- The Ben Davis graded 
slightly more than fifty per cent No. 1; the Winesap and Missouri 

No iITn y r Vei : ty " fiVe Per C6nt No ' *« the combin *d Pack of 
of til m o ' ? P eS WaS ° Ver ninet y P er cent of the pick. Pew 
nurv 1 RPP u" WGre injured ^ idling-moth. Curculio in- 

jury was responsible for most of the No. 2 failing 

made^vTT ™^ *** n0t S0 detailed as the first reports 
™bH,W ^E^Pfriment Station, Those results secured and 

char^tbJ thQ ^T ment When Pro1 E - A - P °P— — - 
ver™ ^ m ^ W ° rk ln ento ^ology and horticulture wore 

The wlv PP6d apples were inspected and counted. 

mevcT.TLVt , yGarS haS been in the line ^ practical com- 

C £l \ T ed , UP ° n th6Se results - Th e figures given are 

where tl! P1 . ""* SOld ' but Careful estima ^ have been made 

thL^ 1 . meaSUre fr ° m Various causes > Principally pet:, 

orchard thl'tT ^T^ In «" notes taken <**>* commercial 
orcnaid the packers' figures are given 

Good maelrr 1 requisites for successful work in spraying are: 
aVd clTef u T/' PU * mP ' "^ P ° Wer ; g °° d ' reHable Spray ^ icalS 

r uri t~^ 

ffiKS; T? P- ^s^ro^^^ 
power and a litJ ^ chemicals ); easy connection wfth the 

s rsKrssa? 2r ■ as a th r ugh ****** ° f the mixture 

v requisite for successful work, as without it the 
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operator does not know when he is getting too much or too little 
of the mixture on his tree, a nozzle that reduces the liquid to a tine 
mist. The fine mist will cover the foliage and fruit more certainly 
and safely and economically than larger drops. 

There are many good pumps. Any strong, powerful pump, 
well fitted to strong hose and good nozzles, will do good work if 
the power is applied. 

The question of power is an important one. The small grower 
can get good results from a barrel and pump, mounted on a sled 
or cheap cart. He must have an agitator or mixer and plenty of 
muscle on the handle. It takes power to reduce the liquid to a 
fine spray. A gasoline engine furnishes good power. The one 
used by the Experiment Station is one and one-half horse-power. 
A more powerful engine would be better. Four nozzles is about 
the capacity of the one used. A gasoline engine is a very finely ad- 
justed machine. The first season ours gave but little trouble, but 
the second and later seasons it was in the shop several days when 
time was more than ordinarily precious. 

Gearing attached to the wagon wheels, working an air com- 
pressor, is a cheaper machine. The important points are the pack- 
ing of the valves and the adjustment of the gears. Any man who 
can run a mower and pack a pump can handle one of these ma- 
chines efficiently. From sixty to eighty pounds pressure was nec- 
essary for efficient work; from eighty to one hundred pounds was 
better. In making the start a drive of seven hundred feet de- 
veloped twenty-five pounds; two hundred fifty feet further were 
required to bring it to one hundred. With twelve-year-old trees 
of good size, set thirty-three feet apart, the drive from one tree to 
the next was sufficient to develop power for the spraying of two 
trees. With trees twenty-five years old, large and well grown and 
full of foliage, it was necessary to go twice in a row, spraying 
alternate trees each time. 

In our experience with compressed gas for power we have 
secured very satisfactory results. One pound of carbonic acid 
gas has furnished the power to apply from ten to fifteen gal- 
lons of spray mixture. This power in 1905 cost six cents pei 
Pound, plus the freight from Kansas City. Three men and a team 
were required to operate it; two leads of hose, each equipped witn 
four nozzles, gave a very fine and entirely satisfactory spray, ine 
machine used by the College was mounted on two wheels, and tne 
men who handled the spray rods were required to walk^ us 
was satisfactory when working with grapes, small fruit, and smau 
trees. For larger trees a four-wheel truck with a larger tanK 
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would be advisable. This is perhaps the simplest form of spray 
machinery, but must be especially well constructed, as any leak 
is very troublesome. 

For very large orchards some growers are using an outfit con- 
sisting of an air compressor operated by an engine, a storage 
tank for the compressed air, and tanks mounted on two or four 
wheels as best suited to the character of the ground and the size 
and kind of plant to be sprayed. The air compressor is located at 
a central point and the spray tanks filled there and operated in the 
held A number of tanks are usually used, a boy driving the 
empty to the central tank and returning with the filled tank 

In recent years a number of mixtures have been under test, 
and the mixture used most recently has been a combination of 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead. A commercial prepara- 
tion of the arsenate of lead known as Disparene was used very sat- 
isfactorily in 1904 and 1905. This combination has adhered longer 
to the foliage and fruit than has the combination of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and Paris green. Paris green is somewhat cheaper, but it is 
our opinion that the arsenate of lead is worth much more than the 
difference in the cost. 

J a he amount of material to be used during the season, using a 
certain formula, depends upon the size and number of plants 
sprayed, the number of times sprayed, and the waste of mat, rial 
n ^ application. Obviously, a large plant will require more mater- 
ial tan will a smaller one, providing they were both sprayed un- 
der -like conditions. In an apple orchard containing fifty to ei< ■ hty 
trees it may require one hundred to two hundred or more gallons, 
whle for an acre of potatoes containing several thousand plants, 

ne ai *n ° ne w 6d ° r m ° re gallons wil1 be efficient. With a 
Zi IT accuracy it is safe to assume that a well-devel- 

w^th ft T ar " ^ a ?P le - treei *leaf can be sprayed thoroughly 
with t^ gall The same ^^ . n w . nter y , ie 

teen hnnH f *? Stati ° n dUrin * *» «Pring of 1905 over 
ave^nu a r ntV SUCh , treeS ^ Spr ^ ed after bloomi ^- The 
The ff'?? Y US6d WaS ° ne and ^ree-quarter gallons per I ree. 
years oh TT^ ° f ** C ° llege ^"mental orchard, flft on 

t^oTX^^T^ fifty gaUons ' or p 

materi'a1 g us«rt°t C r Si<ierati0n these three fectors-the cost of the 

ta apo tiZ w amOUnt required P er *<*• «* ^ oort of labor 
applymg-we can readily est . mate m 
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orchard of a certain number of trees. Our own experience has 
• shown that our normal sized apple-trees can be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, or Disparene, for from four 
to six cents per tree, the expense of making and applying fifty 
gallons normal Bordeaux mixture being distributed much like 

this : Cents. Cents. 

■, 4"? 42 

Copper sulphate, 6 pounds -* 4 24 

Lime, 4 pounds «" () olo 

Water, 50 gallons 8 * () 

Paris green, 6 to 8 ounces 4 - q 

Disparene, 3 pounds _LHI — - '— 

52.4 89.4 

Applying two gallons per tree, the cost would be 2.1 or 3.6 cents 
according to mixture used. The cost of application, spraying at 
the rate of three hundred trees per day, would be about two and a 
half cents per tree. The final cost would be from four and a ha f 
to six cents per tree. If only four pounds of copper sulphate is 
used instead of six, as is often done, the cost will be slightly 
reduced. On the other hand, if there be carelessness in applica- 
tion, resulting in waste of material or time, the cost may be greatly 

lQCrPciSGCl 

Disparene has been the most effective and most durable insec- 
ticide. The combination of Bordeaux and Disparene has given 
good results in preventing loss from diseases and insects. 

There are many good spray pumps. All need careful Jm* 
dling. All working parts should be of brass. Every pump should 
have a good agitator. The pump should reduce the mixture to a 

fi Where there is reason to fear serious damage from scab and bit- 
ter rot, an application of Bordeaux mixture about August nist is 
advised. The Experiment Station orchard has been almost em 
Mrely free from these diseases, and the August spraying has not 

be ?hrpl U um d and peach orchards of the Experiment Station ^ have 
been sprayed to prevent fungous diseases. It has been 
that peach trees and the Japanese varieties of plums ^e much 
more easily injured by spray mixtures than are apple-trees ana 
the European and native varieties of plums. Any spray mixture 
should be reduced to one-half strength before applying to peach 
and Japanese plums. Leaf curl has been prevented to a great ae 
gree by frequent applications of Bordeaux, but a spray befoie 
buds swell is essential to its best control. 

The spraying of the vineyard has become as regular a part of 
the growing of grapes at the Experiment Station as the pruning 
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spraW bt "be ? graPeS ai ' e S ° metimeS gro ™ *»"* 
n ' Rnl/' . eaS6S are S0 certai °ly controlled by the use 

of Bordeaux mix ture and the cost is so small that it is very Z 
pohcy to neglect spraying. This is particularly true in rJJZ 
the .hybrid ^ varieties, which produce the best quality of « 

usudly foUe7 tn aS G ^ th % A ^^ Jefferson and Lindley have 
usually fa, ted to produce fruit unless faithfully sprayed Dela- 

anTl/etr' "t ?T* ^ ^ bUt « mot rS 
ant, and even such hardy sorts as Concord, Worden and Elvira 
have g,ven large profits for spraying 

tha^,^ilf OWer , r ,Ot 6XPeCt t0 receive the S reate ' «'»« 
fight aol'tin 7 ^ Spra ^ » OT a ^ngle season, but the 

after year t" , "* '^^ diSeaS6S must be conti ™"d ™r 
"I!; t w y argUment that sh0 »ld be needed to convince 
to it™, „ t "T* ' S a necess ^y part of fruit-growing is, 
careful ™ L T '""J d ° ne ta " n ^Perimental way, keeping 
Cet, ^hing, graying has given good returns 

si mvinTsZT/'H Cal Sr ° Wers wh0 haTO ad0 Pte«i methods of 
a . Ze r di c ♦ !f ° f th0ir P lantati °^, and it is rare that 

ried ouffor on? S "* W ° rk When once !t is thorough,,- car- 
out to. one or more seasons. Albert Dk £ e * s . 

Robt. E. Eastman. 

MarcA Weather Report. 

sas. "The ISSiS^f 11 ^ ±} ati ° condi «ons rarely seen in K,n- 
theper cen" ou d y t™! was "™*Uy large, as was also 

pre^eedTnf monThTanrf tW™ J* 8 J° Wer than that of the th] ee 
have had a lower mean ninntti T^ 8 show onl y the *™ r 1867 t0 
temperature for Se m S y te ]?P^ature. The mean maxim am 
it was 53.2- The m£Z * ™ S 41 * 7 ' while for the P ast 4 ? yea -a 
average beimj 28 Q™ ti, Um tem Perature was 23.1, the past 

32.4-, which was 8 7- hiw mean tem P ei *ature for the month v as 
month was 70, on the 1st I^TS Highest temperature for the 

Rain or snow fell t ' WGSt 2 ' on the ^th- 
ing to 2.12 inches bSnT a R S Q Urab i e <* uan tities on ten days, amount- 
fall was 9 inches or fi in^ mches above the normal. The snow- 

The general direction of e ^° r - ^ USUall y comes in March ' 
number of easterly whids lZ md W ^ N ' W " with an unusual 

mi There° re than ^ *™*«e ™ ^ ^ 86 ° 4 ' ° r 

per cent ^cloudinl^}!^^ cl 1 ear ' and 17 cloud y da y s > the 
• cent T^me^i^^^^^M^^im^U^ 
° n ^t 19 t ; ^^^KlS^^J?**"*' The highest 29.30, 

Ihe cold weather did but lllfi- V 
Promise a good yield. damage to fruit, and peaches 
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Local Notes. 

President and Mrs. Nichols entertained the Board of Regents 
anc i the Members of the Faculty and their wives last evening. 

The Farm Department has done a good deal of spring seeding 
the ptltw^ weeC The oats, barley, emmer and grasses are all 

'^Mechanical Engineering Department J-J^^^ 
a set of new lathes for the woodwork-shops. They wei e connect 
and put in operation this week. , 

The Board of Regents were in regular quarterly session j to 
week, but as the meltings were stiU in progress at this writing we 
can not give a report of their work. ? 

Professor Valley will take part in the rendition ^ of Lahee : s 
cantata, "The Building of the Ship," given by the Junction uxy 
High School Choral Society, April 17. 

The next number of the College lecture course will be a^ncert 
both vocal and instrumental, by the Chicago Glee Club. 1 ue 5 
billed to be here on Tuesday, April 17. , 

Professor Kinzer and Assistant Wheeler of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, have issued Press BnU f^^X'/Sg 
resume of their work in experiments with swine feeding au 

the past year. , h 

Assistant Theo. Scheffer, of .^Sg«^^*S2ffi and 
prepared a laboratory manual in Zoology tor nigu hortly 
introductory college courses. The book will be ^^IfJ^Sl 
by the well-known publishers, P. Beakiston & Son, of Pnuaoeipi 

The Poultry Division has received a donation of three fitting, 
of R. I. Red eggs from Mr. A. D. W^ems oUnma n ^ ^ 
WUlems won most of the premiums i an l that vai ™J™ to own 
State show at Topeka, and wishes the Agricultural ^one^e 
some of the best. Who is next? 

The first baseball game of the term came off atthe .arena £fe 
Monday and resulted in a defeat of oui boys- i re ports 

22:1 in favor of the St. Paul team. ^ r !J^e S tS wnl be 
When the team has had more practice and the contestants 
amateurs instead of professionals. 

Assistant C. W. Melick, of the I^^JJgSStwSSi 
strong effort informing Senator Long ^^^b?2S the in- 
of the doings and practices of the <Jfg«gSSi5Sta! laws now 
evitable effect which the charges of th ° ^™1 b utter making, 
asked for by the trust would have upon legitimate duiw 
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In this number will be found the program of the next student. 

foTnn ST bj th 5 MU ^ C Department The recitaTw 11 fr 
for all visitors and ought to be attended by all lovers of \Zh 
grade music in Manhattan and vicinity. Door J will be open ut rfo." 

assTstaS thl b n ary Ass ° ciation has secured Miss Flora Rose, 

?&2VZEr%ffl 14 ' at *°^£& &*?S£5i 

and M r t hq' Zt™^ ™ a **? m&lt °* MrsE ' A - ^narton 
Chicken nifbnkP^ ^ tS ' ^ be held a food sale-same date. 
umcken pie, baked beans and brown bread, cakes, doughnuts, etc 

T^z 8 inZ^t e zr Holland ' wm be heM from i °' ciock to 

colW^wmte^ wf J*?!!!* by students of several agricultural 
Show to b e hpiS in ^ ° f gear's American Royal Live Stock 
Kinlrof the Ani™i ^T ?^> ° Ctober 8 to 13 Prof. R. J. 
th ^directorLuW ,^ u f? andr y department of this College told 
surwXnt& ^u Monday that he had received as- 

KaltXTgricXral cXVo the *W*««* Station .1 
year 19O4-'05 wis renvoi fl 8 «' co ™ rm 8 ««* work of the fiscal 
is a handsomeTlme oJnearlv fl v»1 St T ? indery this weel; ' 
report of the Board of ReSnts th, h " ndr ¥,P a P». containing I 
of the Station council a renorf »« ? s *? tement > a rc !' ' 

of Station Bulletins from Sfflto 8?k!! > Pibhcations, repri, 
the press bulletins from No 136 to li i ° T"-' Md m ? I,mts 
shows that the Station Lj- 141 ' lncl «sive. The repo 

financial fiS^SZ£^^ effeCtive work and tha1 

req^red amount^ Thr^Sr 88 StlU la ° ks about $10 ' 000 of fche 
ifa« and Breeze and th« jF P , papers ' the Kanms Farmer, tin 
their columnTf irrab^H?"? i^ 060 ^ have agreed to open 
made to raise this SlO S? P *° ns t0 u the buildil ^- An effort will 
out the State The S,^™° ng ^ friends of the College throng 
$100 each.. The ^students $?? ^ ^ Hst by subscri P tions of 
ganizedintogrouos Si-ii different counties are being or- 
and to interest JK^pS U ? dertake to advertise the canvas, 
the students hav?a^^^Sj :hrou K hou t the State. Many of 
and to their home pipers Personal letters to their friends 
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Alumni and Former Students. 

Edith Huntress has resigned her position as executive clerk m 
the Secretary's office. . 

Kate Robertson, '05, is teaching English and geometry in the 
high school at Coffey ville, Kan. 

Helen C. True, '01, has changed her address from Vera, Kan., 
to 1409 Fillmore street, Topeka, Kan. 

R. F. Bourne, '03, who recently obtained L his degr<g as a veter- 
inary surgeon at Kansas City, is located at Delphos, Kan. 

Florence (Vail) Bntterfleld and lH F • B^rfield both o the 
class of 1901, are happy in the birth of a son, Apnl 4, 
known as Vail Howard Butterheld. 

Grace Allingham, '04, who has been teaching ^some ****** 
taking graduate work at Odtete ^^f^^^eve 
assistant matron at Haskell »te,UTO^ 
is an opening in the work for which she took tne civu 
animation recently. „„„...„„„ 

Captain and Mrs. L. L. Durf ee B^^fiBS 
the engagement of their cousin, l^^^S^to place 
W. Ashbrook, Seventeenth t Infantry. Th^ 1 ^ was a se cond- 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., April 18. Mr. As.nDiwA 
year student in 1894-'95. , qi) 

We have received, with the compliments of JhlSeowjJ^ 
Vol. I, No. 2, of the Polytechnic Journal. This i is a paper V . 

by the student body of the California Pol ^ h ^ b r ^J Miss Se- 
Obispo. This number contains a very ^J^ and 
crest who is in charge of the Domestic ^^^^^iSendent 
a very poor one of Miss Harriet Howell, f oi jnei j? JgJ*™^ duties 
of Domestic Art here, and now uniting that woikwitnotnei a 
at the California institution. »*„«.« 

Edith (Perkins) Myers, '00, ^^^.^^S^m!^ 
senior in 1901, visited the College and friends m ^w^ ^ a 
while on their way to Marquette, Kan. A X; rP Mrs Myers' par- 
month they will go on to Pasadena, Cal., wlieie i u . j Qf 
ents a nd sister still reside. Mrs. Myers made *&%%£ as * ur . 
chen. istry while a student and was much interesieu Mr. Myers 
prised i/the growth of the Chem^ JgjggJ- ^Military 
was more interested in the Electrical Engineeim„ 

Departments. , , ^^o^mosv 

Raymond H. Pond, '98, professor of J^^gS^ffi 
in Northwestern University, has an article * n L influence the 
Monthly for March, on "How Rooting Aquatic rian^ >? professor 
Nutrition of the Food Fishes of Our Gl ^\i^Jerring mineral 
Pond shows that these plants are means ft™** .£ inhabit . 
elements from the submerged soil to tne wj January 

ants. He has also published in the Anna Is of Botaiij ' for 

an extended study of "The Incapacity of the Date an 
Self- digestion. 



Music Recital 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1906 

College Auditorium 



At 8 p. m. 



I. Selection, - 

ORCHESTRA 

2. Fruhlingsrauschen, 

BESSIE NICOLET 

3. (a) Bendemeer's Stream, - 
(b) Thou Art So Like a Flower, 

PERCY M. ROBERTS 

4. Polish Dance Op. 3, No. 1 , 

IRENE INGRAHAM 

5. Violin, - _ Cavatina, 

R. R. HAND 

6. Last Hope, - 

EDNA JONES • 

7. Postillion d' Armour, 

KATE HUTCHINSON and ANNA TOLIN 

8 ' \b) Mn ^ A rK Ph ° reS ^ de Ballet )' Chaminade 
W Morceau Character.st.que, - Wollenhaupt 

TILLIE HAROLD 



Sinding 

Gatty 
Chadwick 

Scharwenka 

Bohm 

Gottschalk 

Behr 



9. Nightingale's Song, 

PEARLE HINKLE 



10. Minuet, 

GERTRUDE LILL 
1 I • Pasquinade Caprice, 

GRACE WOOD 

12. DamonenTanz, - . ri, j w , . 

RFSSIP Mirv~»i r-r _, „ Lduord Hoist 

BESSIE NICOLET. ELSIE BROWN, EDNA JONES 



Nevin 

Paderewski 
Gottschalk 
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A Homesick Missourian. 

The Circuit Rider on His Travel, in Kansas-Clay a Fine County That Not Long Ago Wa, 
in the Wild and Woolly West- A Visit to a Farmer, Institute. 

From the Kansas City Star of April 2. 

Hays City, Kan., March 30.— The writer admits to having been 
through a severe attack of nostalgia, which is a scientific name for 
homesickness that sounds more like catarrhal trouble than a real 
description of the home pining. When a Missourian strikes 
counties with the names of Saline and Clay, corn-growing, stock- 
raising counties, though they have not yet risen to the proper 
appreciation of the mule, even those be Kansas counties, in name 
like and as to folks somewhat like, is it any wonder the power of 
suggestion brings a mighty feeling for one's own home? 

There is a neat, well-kept town up in Clay county, Kansas, 
called Clay Center. I do not know when I have struck a prettier 
town or a better ordered community, and the county court house 
there— Clay Center is a county seat— is a model for a thriving, 
agricultural community. You feel like taking your hat off when 
you enter that court house and keeping your feet on the floor 
instead of on top of a desk or another chair. I found, too, that 
folks in Clay county coming into Clay Center were given to the 
caucus habit in the stores and where there were chairs and a fire, 
just as is our wont down in Missouri. It will not do to belittle a 
country caucus in the store, as many a politician has found to his 
disadvantage, and that influence more than anything else has 
brought about public house-cleanings long necessary. The spirit 
of it often lacks organization and proper direction, but when given 
the same the result is a Joseph Polk. 

Don't it beat thunder, to indulge in a little divergence, that in 
this fenced-in land, where now there is no animal wilder than a 
rabbit, it comes tome I used to eat buffalo meat in Kansas City m 
1870, killed here, shipped and cooked there and that people then 
thought the country through which the old Kansas Pacific railroad 
Projected itself could never support it or justify its maintenance. 

In that court house at Clay Center, however, I met up with a 
Product of Kansas that seems to me to mean more of value than 
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all the increment of material progress, because it gave assurance 
not only of the present but of the future. 

It was a snowy morning and I was one of a number to gather 
together in a court room to take part in the meeting of a farmers' 
institute. Just a plain meeting of countryfolk to discuss things 
and learn from the experience of the many something of value to 
the individual, people who are trying to devise ways and means 
whereby the land of the farms may be more productive in propor- 
tion to the demands of those who must eat and wear clothes, and 
by that increased production prevent serious deprivation to those 
who pay the price and consume. That is the true meaning of 
fa/mers' institutes. 

There were talks made and papers read at that Clay Center 
meeting by young and old of both sexes. Trained scientists were 
therefrom the Faculty of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
—I am beginning to think a whole heap of that College— and men 
who had but little advantage in this life on the farm or anywhere 
else. 

There was a young man who got up and read a short paper, the 
plain recital of his experience in fattening twenty-three steers for 
the market. His modesty, his common sense and what he had to 
say, and the way he said it, made a whole lot of us old fellows 
straighten up and give attention. I imagine most of us had fed 
stock, but the way that young fellow had selected his fatten ers, 
the selection of the feed and the care, with the real kindness such as 
he feels for every dumb animal, appealed to every one of us. ! t is 
not justified here to tell of the details as he gave them; how he u as 
careful to select his animals as to age and size; how he had a u um- 
ber for each one and a name, too, by which he caUed them: how he 
found too much corn was too heating and non-flesh producing; too 
much green alfalfa was sure to cause bloat. "I had four mighty 
bad cases of bloat; worst I ever saw," said he, and he recited how 
he found prevention in a balanced ration, where prairie hay once a 
week cured the evil effects of the bloating alfalfa. That young nan 
was young; probably 24 or 25; he was clean, decent, firm on Lis 
leet and when he told us he had cleared $5 per head on his steers we 
applauded him just as though we were sharers, and liked him all 
the more because he said that while associating with those ■ attle 
he had grown so attached to each steer that it was a strain to have 
to sell them that made him sorter begrudge his profit. 

lliat young man meant Kansas and the West more to me than 

Zh t? }^l S6en - A fHend sittin S by me told me he was a 
product of the Kansas State Agricultural College. I do not know 
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much of such schools, but hear such is the finished product, and 
they turn out fit women down there at Manhattan to mate with 
them So right then and there I determined to go to Manhattan 
and take in that school. I did. I saw 2000 students there, boys 
and girls, and never heard a single "Rah! Rah!" nor saw a single 
collar out of proportion to its neck. I am starting in to write of 
that school and its adjunct here at Hays with as much heart in it 
as anything to which I have ever put a pen. The Circuit Rider. 



At the Manhattan School. 

A Vhit to the Kansas State Agricultural College. -The Circuit */*'£«••'*• Farm*,*' 
Sons and Daughters at Study and at Work. -An Institution the 
State May be Proud Of. 

From the Kansas Citv Star of April 3. 

Hays City, Kas., March 31.— There are some knotted kinks in 
the minds of many farmer folk that a single day's visit to such an % 
institution as the Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
would unravel and straighten out. The farmer would see, as did 
this writer, that such a college is no "dude factory" and, call such 
farming as is taught there "book farming" or "scientific farming" 
as you will sarcastically, it is superior to anything learned in the 
narrow environment of a single farm, and as apt to make the 
learner return to the home farm, stay and prosper there as the 
latter, unaided, is pretty sure to make him leave and go elsewhere. 

It would be hard to find a farmer that does not believe in some 
schooling for his girl or boy. As for the country boy, the average 
goes to a district school part of the year, and this is school experi- 
ence. While he is of an age that allows of his being held down to 
it, after school and out of school he works on the farm of his father, 
and this is his farming experience. Suffice it to say, that as to 
school and farm this is a narrowing and narrow experience. The 
Agricultural College is the proper evolution from such beginnings. 
The student there goes to a school far better equipped with educa- 
tional facilities than any country district or high school, and much 
more adapted to giving instruction that is the foundation for his 
life work. At the College, in addition to studies, the student 
learns and practices agriculture on a farm, it is safe to say, far 
better managed than his home farm— a farm, in short, that is the 
composite of thousands of the best managed farms in this country. 

He learns many things at such a college advantageous and often 
vitally necessary on a farm of to-day that he would hardly acquire 
with thoroughness in his home environment. When such a col- 
legian returns home you can put it down he will never take a saw 
to town or crossroads shop to get it sharpened. He knows now 
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himself and does it, saving time and money. If the singletree 
breaks, he makes a new one and welds the iron to it. If the 
horse gets sick, he knows what the trouble is, the proper remedy, 
and doctors that horse. If the bunch of feeding steers are not 
fattening as they should, he makes no blind experiments, but 
changes them to a proper food ration and care at once. When he 
has a business matter on hand,he does not have to trot to a lawyer's 
office for fear he may be swindled. The complicated market re- 
ports in the papers are not Greek to him, but plain understandable 
English. 

One often hears of the tendency of the country boy to leave the 
farm and go to the city as soon as the paternal and maternal 
leading strings cease to hold him. I have been noticing the in- 
fluence of agricultural colleges as affecting this very matter and 
been paying special attention to young men trained and educated 
there, where they are and what they are doing. One finds such 
alumni now all over Kansas, Missouri, and the West. I have 
never found one of these who considered the job of motorman on 
a street-car more dignified and fraught with greater possibilities 
than work on a farm. Of others I have found many who prefer a 
poor job in a city because they know nothing of it, and who have 
not properly learned to appreciate the farm. Your collegian has 
learned to know the one and appreciate the other. The best way I 
know to keep the boy on the farm is to send him for a short or long 
course, as may be possible, to a good agricultural college, as is the 
one at Manhattan. When he Comes home he will know something 
of the real respectability and dignity of the oldest and worthiest 
occupation on earth, and in his broader knowledge be proud of 
work he had begun to think beneath him in his callous youth. 

It is not my intention to give much of detail in writing of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan. Such would 
come more within the scope of a catalogue. In general the ol .:■ sets 
of the institution, like those in most of the states, is to give instruc- 
tion m agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural and economic 
sciences, with special reference to their applications in the indus- 
tries of life. 

The College buildings are substantial stone structures that 
stretch in an imposing front along the sky line of a ridge at the 
western limits of the town. It is a good mile walk from the busi- 
ness part of Manhattan, up an ascent that is easy because of the 
gentle slope and well-kept walks and roadways. All the 
students-there are 2000 of them-take this walk going and com- 
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ine each day, for none live within the College buildings, these being 
devoted exclusively to the direct educational and industrial train- 

m ATne^sight it is of a morning to see the long lines of youth 
coming along the tree-bordered walks of the handsome park that 
separates town from College. I took that walk but recently of a 
morning, trudging between two professors, and just behind us 
were three or four lads, snatches of whose talk I could hear. 



"y" and 



was something about "a" and "b" relative to a certain 
"z " which relation could be established definitely into numerical 
resolvents by doing some calculation regarding a certain x. 
There was fully a half-mile of this talk. I strained ears and brain 
to hear and comprehend, but the big entrance to the mam building 
swallowed me up before I got the hang of the Problem. It is 
strange, but these simple letters have much to do with hf e s artairs 
outside of their places in the alphabet. They did not seem to worry 
those farmer collegians like I remember they used to worry my 
schoolmates and myself thirty years ago. 

It was my good fortune to be guided all over the many building, 
the farms and the grounds by President Nichols himself. It was 
the tour of a whole morning, and when noon came I rode bad. to 
town instead of walking. It was down hill back, but I had liaa 
enough of walking. That untiring, enthusiastic president took me 
through miles of College halls, over farms, meadows, orchards, 
vineyards and sample gardens, and through lots and barns wee 
were horses, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, and poultry, and the stun 
necessary for their keep. It was a fine and instructive showing, 
ana I felt I had been somewhere and seen something. 

Little things I saw and noted impressed me more than ; anything 
else with the spirit and efficiency of the institution. What room 
there is left here strikes me as best to fill with such. 1 hey we 
small matters connected with the industrial work more than .those 
of the lecture and class rooms. Each of these, however ha* i ts 
daily part in the programme for the student, and seeming y 
variation produces good results, for I never saw a lot ol m 
earnest and interested collegians than those of both sexe, ^ 
everywhere about the buildings and grounds, meie 

extravagances in dress, and ^^f^^SS^ 
Pleasant "good morning" or a polite nod to the wntei, w ^ 

single indication of the possible under the surface qu y. 
wond.r who that queer, old guy with the whiskers is, any waj '. 

Down about the lots and barns I saw young men ■*««££ 
attending to stock or being shown how. If theie wa 
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other than pride in doing a most useful work I could not see it. 
What struck me was that all the animals were gentle, unshrinking 
from a hand stroke and placid in the proximity of man. Nothing 
speaks better for the one who handles the horse, the mule, the 
cow or their kind than this very thing. A moment's anger,' the 
kick in the side or the unexpected and undeserved blow with 
whatever was at hand has ruined many a good animal. In sight 
or out of sight those who take care of the stock at the College at 
Manhattan can be trusted. The actions of the dumb brutes show 
this beyond question. 

I went through a big building where numerous young men were 
busy with tools in woodwork or at forges and anvils working with 
iron. It is more than probable any one of those boys could go 
down on our farms in Missouri, replace and repair anything and 
do it in a shipshape, workmanlike manner. 

But I saw one sight in those College walls that was as pretty 
and inspiring withal as ever comes to the eyes of a man. tt was 
in Kedzie Hall, a building devoted to domestic science. In a big 
room there that I would call a whaling big and marvelouslv clean 
kitchen, I saw about fifty girls, each in a neat house-work dress 
and busy before a table whereon were utensils, a measure of flour, 
measures of breadmaking components. These girls were just 
starting in on the cookery hour. Everything was so clean and or- 
derly and attractive that the sight fascinated me. It meant when 
daughter gets home after school term many a tired mother can 
rest a little. Do not think these girls were learning to become 
menial cooks. No, sir. Girls like that are not going to be any- 
body s menials. They are taught cookery and other domestic 
science branches to fit them as homemakers and women capable 
in any sphere of life. 

In looking over the lists of names of hundreds of women 
graduates of this College since 1867 I find that following the 
names of those yet living are their present addresses and their 
avocations. By far the greater number of these names are fol- 
lowed by the simple designation, "Housewife." It is a proud 

this" w S orkT red ^ GVery trUG ^ g ° 0d man as is none ° tl! in 

The Circuit Ridj 

wJp^f Dgt ° n (I ° Wa) Gazette of March 28 contains a lengthy 
Tho Y w ^ f mnastic edition in that city given by the girls of 
be 1,1k a Y the directi °n of Mrs. Lundgren, who will 

^SZ^"*** of calisthenics five years a *°- 
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Chemical Fertilizers for Wheat. 

Few experiments have been made at this Station in usin^ 
chemical fertilizers on wheat. Some experiments were made 
several years ago in manuring land for wheat, and tests have also 
been made in the use of salt and land plaster. On spring grains 
we have made some tests with phosphate, potash and nitrogen 
chemical fertilizers during the past two seasons. 

With barley the phosphate and- nitrogen fertilizers have given 
increased yields, but little increase in crop has resulted in using 
the fertilizers on the oats. As to whether it will pay to use 
chemical fertilizers on wheat depends largely upon the physical 
and chemical needs of the soil. Usually land which has been 
farmed to wheat for a long time is in a bad physical condition and 
needs a rotation of crops rather than the use of chemical fertilizers. 
The humus of the soil is probably largely exhausted, which causes 
a compact texture unfavorable to plant growth. By growing 
cow-peas or soy-beans as annual crops, or alfalfa, clover, and 
grasses as perennial crops, the supply of humus and nitrogen in 
such land may be increased and the physical condition improved 
Also, lands kept continually in wheat become foul with weeds and 
infected with the diseases which injure wheat. By growing corn 
and other cultivated crops and giving thorough tillage and cultiva^ 
tion the land will be much benefitted, resulting in larger crops 01 
wheat and a better quality of grain after the rotation with corn, 

legumes, and grasses. 

It is impossible to advise what chemical fertilizers to use on any 
land, since this can only be determined by actual test. On the 
upland soil of the Station farm phosphate and nitrogen fertilizers 
have given better results with grain than potash fertilizers. Kan- 
sas soils are not usually apt to be deficient in potash. 

For information regarding the testing and use of fertilizers, i 
refer you to No. 90, Vol. XXIII, Report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture for the Quarter ending June, 1904. This publica- 
tion also gives the addresses of the fertilizer companies licensee! 
to sell fertilizers in this State, with a list of the brands and 
composition of the fertilizers sold. _ . 

There will be no injurious effect on the soil by applying chemical 
fertilizers in reasonable quantities. It is possible to injure tne 
land by applying lime, land plaster or salt too liberally, inese 
substances are really not fertilizers in the sense that > P°* as £ 
Phosphoric acid and nitrogen are fertilizers; rather they are 
stimulants or indirect fertilizers, since their action on the son is 
to liberate the plant-food already contained there. Also, in some 
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cases they improve the soil texture, but their continued use re 
suits in exhausting the fertility of the soil. Old lands which have 
become acid are often benefitted by a light application of lime or 
land plaster, but this should not be repeated often. 

If land is in poor tilth and exhausted in fertility, better dis- 
continue the growing of wheat upon it, rotating with crops men- 
tioned above, adding fertilizers such as phosphates, potash, lime 
and land plaster to the grasses and legume crops rather than to 
wheat. In this way the soil fertility may actually be increased, 
and at the same time larger crops of grass, alfalfa or clover may 
be harvested. __________ A.M.TenEyck. 

Disking and Fertilizing Alfalfa. 

Apply 15 to 20 loads of good barn-yard manure per acre during 
the winter and early spring, disking as soon as the soil is in lit 
condition, in order to cultivate the land and mix the manure with 
the surface soil. 

Alfalfa responds very quickly to surface dressing with manure. 
It is not advisable to keep land in alfalfa too long; better seed 
down other land and break the old fields, planting again to corn 
and other grain crops. Alfalfa is a very heavy feeder on the 
mineral elements of plant-food-potash, phosphoric acid, and lime. 
And it is possible that in eight or ten years' cropping with .Haifa 
the available supply of these elements may become inadequate to 
supply so g r o SS a feeder as the alfalfa crop is. However, the 
alfalfa has doubtless added nitrogen and humus to the soil an, his 
land, when broken and planted to corn and other grain crops, will 
prove very productive. 

a Zl°»fi hlJ i ** e application of lime or potash fertilizers would have 
that w^nT f I bUt lf y ° U have the barn-yard manure T 'ink 

oil Zl eapeSt and most Profitable fertilizer which you 

can use. 

r^t^^Vl" 10 "* the a PPH<»tion of manure, will give good 
muoh „V„ t d «lnn(rwith the dressing of manure should give. 
In arskinf ZTT" v * he alfal,a cr °P t^n the simple disking, 
weit h Zl * " b6St t0 set tho disks rather straight and 
dTsks ar 2 ; /" thiS Way the s °i ] » not ridged an, the 

mat be the , *° "1 * ° Ut °" fc ™» of the alfalfa plants as 
S _ mTr e " * he di8k9 a « set very slanting. I believe 
diskin' b„t „ h T , WiU ridge the e^ouud more or less by one 
the Wow Ltn" , d, l k9 are Set Sl °P in 8 'or deep cultivation, if 
ion is thr„I ? P l u° Qe ^ the ridge ,ormed ** the first cultiva- 
" thr ° Wn back °y the second cultivation and the ground is 
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left practically level. In preparing a seed-bed with a disk harrow 
I always prefer to lap one-half rather than to cross-disk. But m 
disking alfalfa I prefer to cross-disk, following with the common 
harrow, in order to complete the soil mulch and leave the land 
level for mowing. With the disks set fairly straight and the 
harrow weighted as described above, there will be little ridging of 
the land in crossing-disking alfalfa. A. M. Ten Eyck. 



Gold Medal for Grain Exhibit. 

The Experiment Station has recently received a gold medal 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for the exhibit of 
grains prepared by Professor TenEyck. The medal is now in the 
Agricultural Department. It is technically described as follows : 

In the composition of the obverse of the medal are shown two 
figures, one of which. Columbia, tall and stately, is about to envelop 
the youthful maiden by her side, typifying the Louisiana territory, 
in the flag of the stars and stripes, thus receiving her into the 
sisterhood of States. The other figure is depicted in the act ot 
divesting herself of the cloak of France, symbolized in the emblem 
of Napoleon, the busy bee, embroidered thereon. In the back- 
ground is shown the rising sun, the dawn of a new era of progress 
to the nation. 

The reverse of the medal shows an architectural tablet bearing 
an inscription giving the grade of the medal. Below the tablet are 
two dolphins symbolizing our eastern and western boundaries, the 
whole surmounted by an American Eagle, spreading his wings 
from Ocean to Ocean. 

On the gold medal there are three distinct corners, each com 
taining a wreath encircling a monogram or emblem, and each 01 
these wreaths is surrounded by fourteen stars, representing the 
Louisiana Purchase states and territories. On the grand prize 
design there is the same number of stars in the upper field ot tne 
shield, and there are thirteen bars in the lower field, representing 
the original states. On the design of the silver medal the artist 
has used the cross of the Order of Saint Louis. 

The medal was designed by Adolph A. Weinman. The des^n 
was approved by a committee composed of J. Q. A. Waid, 
C. French, and Augustus St. Gaudens. • L TT -^ 

The dies were engraved and the medals struck by the United 
States government mint at Philadelphia. The alloy for the medals 
was made especially for the Exposition, after samples were suo- 
mitted and passed upon by expert medalists. 
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Local Notes. 

Prof. F. S. Schoenleber has moved into N. Ballard's residence 
on the corner of Fifth and Houston streets. esiaence, 

Assistant Scheffer, of the Department of Entomology, will con- 
the city school?" m SCh ° 01 gardenin S with P»P ils elected from 

and T thTc^e g e e o? f ^ori!^^ ^ ^ 1?th betWeen ° Ur ^ 

IrltVnT, ^^1 Say *£** Miss Mice Ru PP> wh0 ^ away in 
Indiana on a year's leave of absence, is soon to be married. 

GoflZi%T^^% S l QCtU ^ last Satu rday afternoon before the 
. College Farmers' Club, on "Agriculture in Central Europe. " 

in th^A^hteS 111 ? u e lt h ^ ly beaten last Wednesday afternoon 
stood 9 to a k by the Nebraska University team. The score 

deSSS™ ^ S S om P leted his plans for his new resi- 
early inM^ % ' and GXpects to b ^in building operations 

T^^Ji^f™*^ *22 in thir ty-three years the Indus- 

sidewalk frnS %l Qd n r n marks that Vattier street °^ to have a 
sidewalk from the College gate to Second street. 

knownTi'thp 1 T?^ Ri ° kman has Purchased the Knipe home, lately 

and has mS ff^-^S Pl&Ce ' ° n Ninth and Humboldt streets, 
ana lias moved into it. We congratulate the Superintendent. 

to c^rlsoond^ ^ the B ^d of Reg- nts 

tSSS 1116 Vn ^t d States War Department concerning 

BuTletin^f H D h?^ tm 5 n J has just finish ^ a 100,000 run on 
on ''iSfalfr'Seed Tt^AH B H taniCal De P a rtment. The bullet,, is 
and thebDeSon '' ut? nte ' Substitutes, and Impurities, 
half-tone iSulSns of T ^^ ** ™? ^ 

W.^e^^^ 

to go East and take an advL, h f nCe - Mr ' Anderson intends 
great universitv m< ™ •?• ? Ced course in Physics at some 
filled by Asst O H S P^ 1 , 011 j n the Physics Department will be 
matics. ' ' ^aistead, of the Department of Mathe- 
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Professor Brink will serve as one of the judges on thought and 
composition in an oratorical contest between several county high 
schools, to be held at Harper, April 28. Doctor Brink is often 
called upon for such services. 

The recital of the Music Department last Thursday night was a 
grand success. The program was interesting and well rendered 
and the Auditorium was well filled with an appreciative audience, 
though the night was dark and the walks slippery. 

A movement is on foot among the K. S. AC. alumni to purchase 
portraits of three former presidents of the College, Doctor Denm- 
son, Jno. A. Anderson, and Geo. T. Fairchild The cojnmrttw 
which has been appointed met in the county treasurer s oftce, 
March 80. and discussed the matter. One thousand dollars will be 
raised for the purpose. The Board of Regents has consented to 
give wall space in the library building for the display of the 
pictures. 

A letter from Milton Whitney, chief of the bureau of soils of ! the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to Hon. W. A balcier- 
head, notifies him that in response to his request made to the de- 
partment last fall for a soil survey of Riley county, the department 
is now able to take up the work and the soil survey party will prob- 
ably reach Manhattan about May 1. The field party assigned to 
this work is W. T. Carter and H. C. Smith, now at work upon the 
soil survey of Prairie county, Ark. Riley is the only Kansas county 
for which an assignment has been made for the summer ot 1»UD. 
Mercury. 

The contract for the erection of the new smoke-stack of the 
power-house was awarded by the Board of Regents to the well- 
known contractor, Henry Bennett, of Topeka, for $d,09. Mr. 
Bennett is to furnish all materials and labor and ^^P f;fX 
Stock before the first of July. The stack will be If ated directly 
west of the power-house. It will have a 21x21 ^et foundation a 
56-foot stone base, and a total height of lofi i feet Being ovei oO 
feet taller than the steeple of Anderson hall and nearly oO teet 
higher than the old chimney. It will be a land mark that can be 
seen Lor over a dozen miles in every direction. 

Sophomore student Loyd Osborn, who had been in Park Jiew 
Hospital for several months, suffering from a sev ejej^eot ap- 
pendicitis, died last Tuesday night as the result of j an operation 
and ,as buried Thursday afternoon in the Manhattan ^emetery. 
Loyd was 22 years old. He was born in Wichita and received his 
school training in Oklahoma and Peru, Kan. He came here m 
M08 and was known to his teachers and classmates as an earnesx 
and studious young man of exemplary habits. ™j^ e ' T£ 
With him in his severe illness and his mother was present , a h£ 
burial. The funeral services were held in the Methodist church 
and were attended by many friends and teachers, w* *» «* s * f 
mates who were there in a body. Loyd was an active membei 
the College Y. M. C. A. 
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Prom the chapter on ''Social Sensitiveness " of Prof W A Mc 
Keever's new book on "Psychology and Higher Life:" "The iso- 
lated country youth is late in his social development, but this verv 
fact may prove of advantage to him. When he comes into the so- 
cial gathering, say a party once a fortnight, he is green and awk- 
ward. Emotions stir his soul to the very depths. He stumbles 
and falters and blushes and perspires. The period of childish em- 
barrassment has lingered so long with him that nothing short of a 
long-continued, soul-stirring experience will subdue this emotion 
and turn it to his better account. He is not only temporarily 
wrought up, but he also lives the experience over in memory dur- 
ing the subsequent hours of isolation, and meanwhile he exper- 
iences deep yearnings for the unattainable,' and forms many se- 
cret resolutions that make for better character and nobler worth. 
Mere is the battle-ground of his most telling victories for the fu- 
ture. He lights many an inner fight,' and goes to the next social 
gathering with renewed confidence, but perhaps to suffer only a 
lesres dege of agony." 

Alumni and Former Students. 

. Hari 7 £ Turner, '01, who has been teaching the past winter, 
is now in College again, taking forestry and German. 
_ Anna .Monroe '04 after another year in the schoolroom, has 
returned and will take graduate work in botany, German and 
zoology this term. 

George Wolf, '05, who has been advancing by rapid strides since 
entering the services of the Western Electric Company, in Cbi- 

Sw™ <- a rf ln b . een P romoted > and is now in the Apparatus De- 
velopment Department.— Jayhawker. 

q^ L "r^ arla . tt ' ' 8 f' 0f the Bureau of Entomology of the United 
Rn^pfin M Par 9]? ent °I 4F™ ulture > ^ Pint author of Farmers' 
Sp»h " S?' 2 i'\?l the Contral of the Codling-Moth and Apple 
nfo^uJ- X um l n contains detailed descriptions of the means 
of combating these two pests. 

wnrir^; S f£ 0t Ai Seni ?J "J 1903 ' is meeting with such success h his 
Art?tw? k W MeX1C ° C ° Uege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
s»W 1 has ™ cently been reelected with an increase in 
runnW rZJ™*^ transplanted seven or eight acres of onions, 
running a gang of twenty-five to thirty on the job. 

San^/pp^n^^n 02 ' is steadil y advancing in the esteem of the 
about wllr y ^^ with wh1ch ^ has been employed for 
b itw S f He 1S now superintending the introduction of 
roShonsp; r P ^ ment for work in the machine-shops and 
a^SfS" w y -f h v! S S I^l m a man is P aid at a certain rate for 
al owed Tor >\ b! lf h - fimshes tt in less than the schedule time 
Wsaved ThfJ!T VeS a ^ additional bonus, depending on the 
to save moneJfnVf) designed to weed out the poor" workmen and 
more wS Thp 6 ? m P an y while paying the good workmen 
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Edwin H. Webster, '96, chief of the Dairy Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, is the author of Farmers' Bulletin Up. 241, 
"Butter Making on the Farm." 

Margaret M. Mather, '02, is winning honor for herself in her 
work as a domestic science lecturer. During the summer of 1905 
she spent eight weeks in the following chautauquas: Charleston, 
Ms Sycamore, Joliet, Kewanee, Ottawa, and ElPaso, aim Illi- 
nois ancfin Richmond, Ind. She was recalled for two-week dates 
in Ottawa, Paris, and Richmond. She also spent ; five weeks, giV: 
inga total of sixty-two lectures, at farmers' institutes in Indiana 
under the direction of Purdue University, and has been reengaged 
for the same work, by that institution, for twelve weeks single 
dates in 1906. — Jay hawker. 

Ula Dow, '05, writes of a very pleasant revival °* College memo- 
ries in which sixteen were present, all graduates but three, ine 
reunion took place at the United States hotel, Boston, Mass. UJ 
those present she names Prof. A. B. Brown and his daughter 
Lucile, Chas. Weeks, Lyman Dixon, '88, and Mrs. Dixon, H^ A 
Waugh, '91, Abby Marlatt, '88. The others, she writes, were of 
the classes of '03, '04, and '05. It seems that light was shed on 
the matter of "How the skeleton attended chapel, a ^subje ct ot 
considerable interest at one time. She concludes: The loyalty 
and College feeling were very strong and I think others ±elt w tn 
me that such opportunities of coming together in honor ot our 
Alma Mater should not be neglected." 




This half-tone is from a photograph taken 8J>me time a«o m 
the north room of the Domestic Art Department ££P*~ih 
"one corner" of the exhibition of the work of the (dames mdie^ 
making. As stated in the Industrialist, there weieovei one 
hundred all wool or silk dresses on exhibition-the work ot tne 
sophomore and second-term short-course girls. 
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Swine-Feeding Test. 

A feeding experiment with swine was started April 12 by the 
Animal Husbandry Department which is in part a duplication of 
the one just reported on in Press Bulletin No. 149. The hog§ being 
used in this test are from fall litters and are all cross-bred, being 
from Duroc Jersey, Yorkshire, Berkshire, and Tanworth sows 
crossed with Poland China and Duroc Jersey boars. One hun- 
dred hogs are in the test, divided as uniformly as possible into 
five lots of twenty head each. 

Lot I is being fed a ration of corn-meal only, lot II receives 
corn-meal and all the alfalfa they will consume, lot III receives a 
ration of 92 per cent corn-meal, 8 per cent Swift's Digester Tank- 
age, lot IV receives 85 per cent corn-meal and 15 per cent cotton- 
seed-meal, and lot V is fed 92 per cent corn-meal and 8 per cent 
Armour's Deodorized Meat Meal. The different lots were all care- 
fully weighed at the beginning of the experiment and at the same 
time they were put through the dipping vat to rid them of lice. 
The weights were as follows: Lot I, 2765 pounds; lot II, 2620 
pounds; lot III, 2635 pounds; lot IV, 2750 pounds; lot V. l'1550 
pounds. 

A cross-breeding experiment is also being started with pigs 
from a Tamworth-Poland China cross, Tamworth-Duroc Jersey, 
Tam worth-Berkshire, Tarn worth- Yorkshire, and pure-bred Tarn- 
worth. The dams of all these pigs were pure-bred Tarn worth 
sows, all from the same litters. Each sow was crossed with a 
boar of different breed, and the pigs will all be fed out under the 
same conditions, and observations will be made as to which cross 
is the most profitable. 

A test of feeding steers of various ages will also be made with 
the College show steers this season. The object of this experi- 
ment is to ascertain the exact cost of producing a pound of gai 1 1 on 
two-year-old steers, yearling steers, and steer calves durim: the 
period of being fitted for showing. The cost of feeding such tu- 
rn ate wdl necessarily be considerable higher than ordinary yard 
teedmg but it will give a comparison of the cost of producing ■ ain 
on cattle of the three different ages. 



The board of county commissioners has set the date for the lay- 

ABril 1Q mJTJ 1 ? 8 ° f the new Rile y c °™ty ™^ h0 ™ on 
Apiil 1J, 1906, and has requested Lafayette Lodge No. 16, A. P. 

hwi aSS1 f.! d by thG ° ther Masonic ^ges of the county, to 
Tpvp™ °f ^ P r< « ram an <* ^y the corner-stone with Masonic 

ceremonies at such hour of the said date as the lodge may select. 
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Farm Buildings. 

In the erection of farm buildings, utility and economy are the 
chief points to be considered. The maxim that "haste makes 
waste" is especially true in respect to building. Consider well the 
cost. Have the pur pose of the building thoroughly in mind. Care- 
fully go over the situation and plan the building, having in view all 
the essential characters which such a structure should possess. 
Ill-arranged, badly lighted and poorly ventilated barns are often 
erected at the cost of thousands of dollars without careful study of 
the situation, plans, and all the varied purposes such buildings are 
intended to serve. The same outlay would, with the proper adap- 
tation of means to end, secure buildings in which the same num- 
ber of farm animals could be far better housed and more econom- 
ically handled. 

THE FARM HOUSE. 

The accommodation for the farmer and his family demands the 
first consideration. In general, the size of the house is regulated 
to some extent by the size of the farm. In the designing and erec- 
tion of the farm house, however, it is well to look ahead and build 
in order to meet the probable requirements of the future. The 
social position of the farmer and his financial circumstance will 
have much to do with the character of the house which he will 
build. But even in the humblest farm homes certain principles 
of construction and arrangement may be observed by which they 
may be made convenient, comfortable, and healthful, and these 
are really the important points to be considered. 

It is not possible to lay out any exact rules as to the size and 
construction of the house, and the position, size and arrangements 
of the rooms, etc., because the domestic requirements and the ac- 
commodation needed will vary with each family and each farm, 
but a few general principles may be stated which will apply in 
most oases. 

1. The large house is not only more costly to build, but it is 
more costly to furnish and more expensive to keep up than the 
smaller house; there is more surface to keep painted, more taxes 
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to pay and more work for the housewife to keep the many rooms 
in order. The ordinary farm house is not apt to be too large, and 
from the standpoint of economy it should not be larger than the 
farm and family demand. A house may be convenient and comfort- 
able and yet have only that amount of room which can be economi- 
cally used. 

2. One of the first considerations in the building of the house is 
the arrangement for proper sanitation. Build a small but well- 
ventilated cellar. Keep the larger part of the vegetables in a cellar 
or root-house built outside the dwelling. A cellar full of vegetables 
underneath the house is dangerous to the health of the members 
of the family. The living and sleeping rooms should, when possi- 
ble, be on the east and south sides of the house, so as to receive 
the sunshine. The kitchen need not be large, but should be 
handily arranged within and conveniently connected with other 
rooms, especially with the dining-room and with the rear hall or 
back room, which will serve also as a laundry and toilet-room. A 
bath-room should be located here so that water may be conveniently 
supplied from the reservoir on the kitchen stove. . (In case of 
water-pressure supply, the bath room may be often preferably 
located up-stairs.) Suitable sewerage arrangements should be 
made to carry off the slops from the kitchen and wash-room. 

3. For convenience, a back porch to the kitchen is handy on 
wash-days in the hot summer time. Front porches are also very 
convenient, but somewhat of a luxury. The main halls, both up- 
stairs and down, should communicate with all of the rooms as far 
as possible. The living-rooms should be connected with each 
other by large folding doors, which may be thrown open on occa- 
sion, or closed as desired. A large cistern beneath the kit chen or 
wash-room is almost a necessity in the well-ordered farm house of 
to-day. There is no way to secure a supply of good wash wat er any 
cheaper, and at the same time that the water is gathered from the 
roof and coUected in the cistern, the foundations of the house are 
kept dry and well preserved, and the surroundings will be cleaner 
and more healthful. 

4. For comfort, windows should be sufficient to give good light 
and ventilation, but stiU limited in number. Two many windows 
and doors make a cold and draughty house in winter. Have at 
least one bedroom down-stairs. Some of the family should sleep 
down-stairs to look after the house, and in case of sickness the 
parlor bedroom is a great convenience, if not an absolute necessity. 

5. Permanency is an essential point to consider in constructing 
a dwelling-house. As to durability, the foundation is the most 
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important part. A stone or brick foundation, sunk several feet 
into the subsoil so that the frost will not heave it, makes the most 
permanent foundation. A house of any consequence should not 
be built on a foundation which is placed on the top of the ground. 
In a few years the frost will throw the frame out of plumb, cracks 
will open in the walls and plastering, the doors and windows will 
bind, and the house is soon old, uncomfortable, and unhealthful. 

6. In regard to building material, brick and stone make the 
most permanent houses, these being also the most costly. The 
quality of the lumber or other building material should be care- 
fully considered, and the carefulness with which a building is 
constructed has much to do in determining its durability. The 
care which is taken of a house or any other building, after it is 
built, to keep it in repair also has much to do with its length of 
years and usefulness in old age. 

7. Ventilation other than by windows and doors should be pro- 
vided in every well-regulated house. Air shafts must be built in 
the walls of the several rooms, which shall permit a proper circu- 
lation of air throughout the house. Science has taught us that the 
foul gases and colder air of a room tend to lie near the floor, while 
the purer and warmer air rises toward the ceiling, hence flues for 
drawing off the impure air should open into the room near the 
floor and have their exit at the top of the house, or through the 
chimney, and the flues which admit the fresh air should open on 
the outside near the base of the house and on the inside near the 
top of the room. By this method the warm air is not allowed to 
escape, and the cold air coming into the room at the top is warmed 
as it gradually falls toward the floor, and no draughts are produced 
and the temperature of the room is maintained at a less expense 
for fuel. 

THE FARM BARN. 

Next to the house the barn is the most important building on 
the farm, and in its relation to farm profits it stands first in im- 
portance. On stock farms, especially, a convenient and well- 
arranged barn is often indispensable to their economical and suc- 
cessful management. In the building of barns no cast-iron rules 
can be laid down. The plan and method of construction must 
vary according to the system of farming practiced. As the farm- 
ing operations lean in a greater or lesser degree toward any ot 
the specialties in farming, so must the general farm barn be con- 
structed. 

As to size, it is a mathematical fact that a given amount of space 
can be more cheaply inclosed in one large building than in several 
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small ones, and it costs less to keep the one large building painted 
and repaired. Bringing the stock and feed together under one roof 
in a conveniently arranged large barn lightens the labor of caring 
for the stock, and at the same time gives the animals more comfort- 
able and more healthful quarters. These are strong arguments 
in favor of the large barn; but in building a large barn not only the 
present but the future needs of the farm must be considered, and 
for many farms such a building is not practicable because of the 
large investment required at the outset. Yet it is possible to so 
plan your building from the start that a large, well-arranged barn 
may be the final result. 

The form of the barn will be decided by its location, size, special 
purpose or use, and the fancy of the builder or owner. Long, nar- 
row barns are built at the greatest expense in proportion to the 
amount of inside space provided; the square inclosure gives the 
most space in proportion to outside surface of any four sided fig- 
ure; but the circle incloses more space for the amount of surface 
exposed than any other form. Hence, from the standpoint of 
economy of lumber and building material, the round barn is one of 
the most practical to build in many instances; it is easy and 
economically built, not requiring the large timbers and frame- 
work of the large rectangular barn. When well built, a round 
barn is very substantial and durable, every part acting as a band 
to bind the structure together. Such a barn may be built so as 
to be very convenient and comfortable for the handling and feed- 
ing of stock. It may be well lighted and easily ventilated. It 
does not require as many doors and windows as the rectangular- 
snaped barn, and there is less waste of space in it for drive- ways, 
buch a barn looks neat and presents a pleasing appearand', and 
its round surface prevents it from receiving the full force of the 
wind, as does a flat-sided barn. 

The old-fashioned great barn, with its heavy timbers and com- 
plex rrame-work, has been generally abandoned by the practical, 
progressive farmers of the western states, and a form of barn has 
oeen adopted in its stead which is certainly much cheaper and 
wnicn affords better ventilation and lighting and more room for 
nay and coarse fodder in proportion to the space inclosed than did 
the > old form of barn. By the new plan the barn is largely roof. 
mere is no second floor, and often no first floor. The main cen- 
tra 1 P° rt ; on is used as a storage place for hay and fodder, and the 
sides or lean-tos form the stables or sheds for the stock. 

MotWi ?, ^^ n0t bG S ° Permanently built as the house. 
Methods of farming change. The son specializes in some direction 
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different from the system of farming practiced by his father. 
The barn must be altered or rebuilt to meet these changes in 
methods of farming. It is well, then, to build cheaply such barns 
as will afford the accommodation needed for the present farming 
operations, the question of durability being also considered in the 
selection of building material and in carefulness of construction. 

Prof. F. H. King, in his "Physics of Agriculture," states these 
principles to be observed in building stock barns: (DA shelter 
for live stock should in no way interfere with the best perform- 
ance of the animals housed. (2) A shelter should provide ample 
ventilation, sufficient light and the required degree of warmth, 
cleanliness, and comfort. (3) The construction and arrangement 
of the shelter should be such as to reduce the labor of caring for 
the animals to the smallest amount consistent with the largest net 
profit. (4) The form and arrangement of the building should be 
such as to require the smallest first cost and the smallest main- 
tenance expense compatible with the necessary accommodations. 

Scientific principles should be observed in the ventilation of 
stables as well as in the ventilation of dwelling-houses. The old 
method (stiU used) of ventilating a barn by means of an open 
cupola in the roof is wasteful of heat and is unheal thful to the 
animals housed. The floor or roof over the stable should be 
tight, and one or more large ventilating shafts should be built 
opening at the floor and extending the full height of the barn and 
opening through the roof, like a chimney. These shafts may have 
doors provided in their upper courses, so that they may also be 
used as hay-chutes. The fresh air should be admitted as already 
described under ventilation of houses. It pays to have good 
ventilation in the stable. Experiments conducted at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station and elsewhere have shown decided losses in 
the flow of milk and in the healthfulness of the animals housed 
whenever proper ventilation was not given. 

, Farmers who are engaged in special lines of live-stock farming 
need special buildings. Horse barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, 
hog houses and poultry houses must all be constructed after dif- 
ferent plans, according to the needs of the animals housed, and as 
the methods of handling them differ. In-order to build the best 
bam for any special purpose it is necessary to make a study ot 
the subject and to gain all the information possible from those 
who are authorities and who have had experience in that line. 

A. M. TenEyck. 
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A New and Valuable Special Premium for the International 

Live-Stock Expositions. 

The following communication has been received by the Animal 
Husbandry Department from W. E. Skinner, general manager of 
the International Live- Stock Exposition : 

"Rosenbaum Bros. & Co., of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
offer the specials herein enumerated, annually to be competed for at 
the International Live-Stock Exposition, for the purpose of supple- 
menting the efforts of the exposition as an exponent of the 
advancement of our recognized present-day celebrities in the 
production of the animal form by adding to the prizes that have 
hitherto been offered by the exposition, the breeding associations, 
and other public-spirited individuals. 

'They propose to offer to the breeders and feeders in the differ- 
ent states an additional incentive to add further lustre to their 
achievements by bringing about a competition between state 
breeders. 

THE SPECIALS ARE I 

To the state which sends to the International animals that win : 

J J he greatest number of points $500 00 

o *™ ^j ? reates * number of points 300 00 

6 lmrd greatest number of points 200 00 

'These winnings are then to be turned over to the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the Agricultural College of the state win- 
ning, as an appreciation of- the improved work that is being ac- 
complished by the agricultural colleges in the education of farmers' 
sons in the science and practice of field tillage, the growing and 
care of crops, and the science of breeding and art of feeding, 
directing the experiment stations receiving the money to use it in 
Paying prizes on live stock or to successful students in judging 
live stock and grains, or to both, at the winter meetings knov s as 
the Farmers' Short Course in Agriculture' at the different 
agricultural colleges. 

'The details governing the disposition of the premiums are to 

be arranged by the dean and the professor of animal industry ..nd 

^professor of agriculture at the college located in the successful 
state. 

This is something that should interest every cattle grower in 
our btate In former years Kansas has not exhibited as many cat- 
tie at the International as some other states. These prizes are not 

HoTi! ♦ • ^u greatest number of cattl « exhibited, but for the rat- 
tle that win the greatest number of points, and there is no state in 
the Union better adapted to the cattle industry than Kansas. At 
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present she ranks third as a cattle state, with a total of 3,353,575 
head. Iowa has 4,803,339, and Texas 9,088,180. 

At the last International Show the College exhibited five head of 
steers and one Shorthorn heifer. Each of these cattle carried a 
ribbon from their respective classes. The three pure-bred Short- 
horn steers exhibited by the College won first as a herd, and the 
six head exhibited won $410 in cash prizes. 



Teaching What to Grow. 



What Kansas is Doing for the Short-Grass Count try. ~ Work of the Hays Experiment Sta- 
tion is Claiming Boundless Prairie for Man.— The Need in Kansas ot 
Fewer Politicians and More Mules. 

From the Kansas City Star, of April 17. 



I says to him: "You Kansas people would find it to your interest to 
have fewer politicians and more mules." 

Says he to me: "If you ain't talking right nobody ever did." 

Ellsworth, Kan., April 14— The trouble of writing about a 
great big country like this short-grass region of Western Kansas 
is that one no sooner concentrates his mind on any one feature 
than investigation brings to the attention hundreds of others that 
lead away. This whole country teems with just the history I like 
to look into and wirte up. It is filled with men who talk to one, 
and can talk interestingly and agreeably. What they have been 
telling me over a space of one hundred and fifty miles is that to 
which this pen inclines and shall very soon write of, but the tougher 
job is to be tackled first with the hope of afterward revelling in the 
sayings and doings of men that were here before the buffalo left 
and when the red man was plenteous and aggravating in these 
parts. 

This writing, therefore, comes down to a plain account and dis- 
quisition on farming, especially as shown to be the best way to 
farm in the short-grass section by the Experiment Station at Hays 
City. 

The Industrialist, which is published at the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan, gives a short account of the Hays Station in its 
catalogue number of 1905. The account reads : 

F&rt Hays Branch Stotww.— Congress, in an act approved March 27, 1900, 
ceded the Port Havs military reservation, containing 75117. 93 acres, to the 
State of Kansas, on condition that the State would establish and maintain 
there branches of the State Normal School and of the Experiment Station. 
The State legislature accepted the reservation in an act approved February 
I 1901, and designated a division of the land between the Normal School 
and the Agricultural College, by which the latter obtained about 3500 acres, 
including the parts most desirable for agricultural purposes. Situated west, 
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of the ninety-ninth meridian, the Station will occupy a field entirely differ- 
ent climatically from that of any other station in the country, and the re- 
sults obtained there ought to benefit a large region extending even beyond 
the boundaries of the State. Experiments are being tried on a large scale 
in making tests of varieties and msthods of culture, with special reference to 
the needs of regions with deficient rainfall. Experiments are also mads to 
determine the feeding value of the drought-resisting crops produced. This 
branch Station is supported by State appropriations. The funds appropri- 
ated by Congress cannot be used for the support of substations. 

The United States and the State of Kansas never did a wiser 
and more useful thing. The effect is to concentrate experiments 
that show plainly to any man that he can farm and make a living 
in this "semi-arid " region; even more, a profit. He is shown what 
to grow, how and where to grow it in a land where his previous 
experience is valueless. Left to his own experiments it would 
take a long time, many years, before he could farm and make a 
living even, not to speak of profits. 

The Port Hays Branch Experiment Station, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, comprises some 3800 acres a short distance south- 
east of Hays City. The main buildings are about a mile south of 
town, just across a stream called Big creek, which is not very big 
ordinarily, but they say it runs water the year around. At any 
rate, it has enough water for sizable channel cat fish to live in. for 
I ate some of them in Hays, and it was a Missourian who said he 
caught them. On such a spring morning as the writer went out 
it is a pleasant stroll from town to Station. Out there every 
courtesy was shown this Missourian by Superintendent Elling, 
the agricultural students and the workers. All morning the super- 
intendent drove me over the place, and things are there worth see- 
ing, let me tell you, by any man appreciative of fine farming and 
nature in the development of her beauties. The man who can not 
appreciate such is in mighty hard luck here on earth to my think- 
ing. 

It is a big farm— would be a big farm anywhere— composed of 
bottom-land and upland of such variety and character in its soils 
as to give value to experiment. It is impossible to relate every- 
thing I saw, consequently the relation is confined to a few sights 
that most impressed the writer. 

Right after our start, when we had talked a bit, the young 
superintendent-he knows the West, too; been a cowman in his 
time spoke of such stations establishing forms of agriculture, 
profitable to the industrious, all over the vast semi-arid plain 
which stretches 300 miles from the Rockies east, and north and 
south from the Gulf to Canada. I liked his enthusiasm, and his 
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dream seems to me likely, no more a dream, in fact, than that of a 
man in Ford county twenty-five years ago who would have spoken 
of the possibility of wheat on the upland between Dodge City and 
the Mulberry. 

Most of the Port Hays Station experiments, it is but proper to 
state, have not reached the stage of attested results. The Station 
is yet too young. Attestation is coming on, however, and things 
look mighty promising. I saw a young orchard, mostly apple- 
trees, about four years old, apparently, that looked most thrifty, 
and I believe in three or four more years those trees will come into 
bearing like anybody's anywhere. Yet that orchard is on the up- 
land, such ground as an old timer in Ellis county, thereabouts, 
would say could never raise trees. The trees were set out differ- 
ent from old ways and tended different, I saw some cedars and 
pines in the same hard upland soil that do not bear their infancy 
of three or four years so well. There is no trouble about trees in 
the lower bottom-lands. They grow there, and experiment is 
unnecessary. 

I saw ten pens of graded steers being fed on the grain and 
forage raised at the Station to determine best results from vari- 
eties, and in among those steers and elsewhere I saw as fine a lot 
of hogs as we have on our farm in Saline county, Missouri ; raised 
as cheaply, too. They say there is no hog cholera in this country. 
If that is true, comment on possible hog profits to a farmer is 
superfluous. 

I saw the young wheat just sprouting out of the ground in the 
bottom fields. There are some 400 varieties being raised experi- 
mentally to find the best for the short-grass farmer. The experi- 
ments here in wheat have reached probably a fuller attestation 
than any of the stations. From 380 varieties raised last year side 
by side, each variety in its own acre plat, results showed special 
value in twenty-six as adaptable to this and the farther western 
country. I saw effective illustration of the Campbell system of 
preparing land in the short-grass uplands so it produces as no 
method has ever caused. 

I saw, too, over in a big field a drill sowing spring wheat. Four 
mules abreast pulled that drill. They had just been purchased 
and were giving the satisfaction in working a mule is sure to give. 
The driver said they beat horses to death. 

I says to him: "You Kansas people would find it to your 
interest to have fewer politicians and more mules. " 

Says he to me: "If you ain't talking right nobody ever did. 

The Circuit Rider. 
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Local Notes. 

The surveying classes are out every afternoon. 

The inter-class track meet will be held April 30. 

The West Side Forestry Club, of Topeka, will visit the Agricul- 
tural College in a body on April 26. 

The College team beat the Washburn nine last Saturday in the 
Manhattan athletic field to the tune of 8:1. 

fv,- M n I 1 / D " G . ra > an ^ of the Kansas Farmer, formerly Secretary of 
this College, visited "the hill" last Monday. 

r*^LT? h *?*?L tlC ? Alpha Beta Literary Society had a group 
picture taken last Wednesday afternoon in Lovers' Lane. 

^ T he F ^^ ya branch Station w iH experiment extensively with 
the so-called Campbell method of soil culture this summer. ' 

tbp A i?^nH A ? a ?w e / nd Caroline Hopps entertained the ladies of 
the faculty last Wednesday afternoon at the President's home 

^ J^T^I? 1 ^ 11 Lit « rar y Society gave a special dramatic pro- 
-gram to a full house on Tuesday night in the old College chapel. 

tri MinJwvf U i Power u Apartment has recently rebuilt the elec- 
S year ' haS been in wer * P 00r condition for the 

covn2^t S %^ nd fur ^ ishe d the music at the laying of the 
afternoon nGW Riley COUnty court house laht Thursday 

Prote^r nfl Cam ^ US u is . be ^ inni ng to wear its Sunday cloth and 

ttuX^w^ h a his iawn mowers repaire5 to ** 5t 

m^Zed^ihJ & S Iu aU Size of C °mpany C, the company was 

Mir? s^^£sr mpMiie8 and capt - H - R - * eim and 

pre^re^" hv n p.5 epart m 611 ^ 8 at work on a series of circulars, 
SS^all^at ° n fertmZerS ' farm ***** 

ve S feti!n^n^ Pen ° e Tu nt t0 Dod ^ e Cit y last week to make in- 

H ^found thJ >nrohl n ?*u h £ r ? P ° rted rava S es °f the San Jose sea 
-ne iouna tne orchards badly infested. 

State MtoJia? A«If - a ? d Su P erint cndent Rickman attended the 
Junction c[ y ^f £«*»« last Monday and Tuesday, at 
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Contractor Henry Bennett has started work on the new power 
plant smoke stack. The foundation will be 25 by 25 feet, and will 
contain 2646 cubic feet of cement concrete. 

The annual inspection of the cadet battalion will occur at the 
regular drill hour on Tuesday, May 1. Major Mann, of the gen- 
eral staff, Washington, D. C, will make the inspection. 

The annual junior-senior reception was held Monday evening 
The event was unusually enjoyable, the most interesting feature of 
the amusements .being the class prophecies. The juniors served 
light refreshments. 

The Manhattan papers are publishing P^™ 8 .^^^!.^ 
county court house, now in process of erection, but the cuts look 
as unlike as the Parthenon and Pantheon. It is evident that 
somebody got hold of the wrong cut. 

On account of the Odd Fellows' dedicatory services to beheld 
at Eureka Lake, April 26, the railroads are « r ^^ » ^^ I ?,? 
rate of one fare plus 5Q cents. This rate goes mtotf ect Apni , 
and can be taken advantage of by a great many of fo™*^ ™™ 
to Manhattan on that date to attend the annual Shorthorn sale of 
F. M. Gifford. , ,. 

Engineer Lund says that the College purchases about three 
hundred incandescent lamps per year. There are about eight 
hundred incandescent lamps, twenty-seven arc lights and two 
mercury vapor lamps connected with our lighting .system. ^ ine 
Heat and Power Department furnishes power J^ eighteen electnc 
motors, not counting the many motors of the Department ot 
Electrical Engineering. 

The Botanical Department has recently received for -the seed 
laboratory and testing room a new design of case for the seed col- 
lection of the department, which is now the largest in the West 
numbering some fifteen hundred species. The < ease is of sheet 
steel, of sectional design, capable of enlargement ^ the addition 
of new sections after the manner of the various ' well-known book 
cases of this type of construction. Each secti on conteinh four 
drawers, which can be completely drawn out for »«g^& 
while still remaining held in horizontal position by a shding *ut> 
frame. Each drawer contains a removable tray, divided mo 
thirty-six compartments for bottles of a standard size and form 
adopted by the department. The case is mouse and dust > pi _oof, 
will not warp, and is capable of indefinite extension. Fiv cases 
on a common base constitute a stack, and tn\ bases aie so con 
structed as to admit of two stacks being ranged back t back, to £ 
ing a section of ten cases with spaces in the drawers tor a seea 
collection of one thousand four hundred forty *™v\^.U* 
whole is finished in handsome olive green exterior and pi , esents 
a substantial appearance. The design, which is wholly ong 
inal, was furnished by Professor Roberts and manufectni ed at ter 
his specifications by the Berger Manufacturing Company of bt 
Louis, Mo., and Canton, Ohio, who are manufactuiers oi 
office desks, etc. 
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Last week we chronicled the death of one of our student friends- 
this week grim death has again visited College, claiming one from 
our midst Jno. C. Smith, a student whose home is in Childress 
lexas, died of heart failure Saturday morning at the J N Alex' 
wider home, on Manhattan Avenue. The deceased had been in ill 
health for a number of years. The remains were accompanied 
home by Miss Emily Smith, a sister of the deceased, who is a 
member of the senior class. ' l 

Some years ago a young man of the senior class was permitted 
to take cooking, as a special study, and the teachers reported that 

thp^f u a T ry hlgh ter ? grada He stained the permission of 
the Faculty for reasons that were considered satisfactory by that 

(m^Zt^l a At PreS l nt ther ^ is a ^ oun ^ woman palate 
(Miss Spencer) studying architecture in the architectural course, 

thmf 1 " n ^ r ^uate (Miss Hepworth) working in the carpenter- 
snop. .Both of them are doing good work. 

prJn! ^ 6at ?i nd Yr"* department has received a new traction- 
ThP^niT 11 - e ,^T? eThresher Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
antZS 1S u hG latGSt type ' with heay y P low gears and plow 
tZ^Z ent ^ suchas « used now by many of the most advanced 
T? Z« L Ju Q en ? m ?u S ° f twenty-six horse-power, "compound. " 
De3tmpnt^7 V hG company for use of the Heat and Power 
fS ? ^ teaching the students the handling and caring of 

eve™ e r n p ^f an °;tr actl o n -engines and is a beautiful machine in 

students nn 1p Tk 1S ^ SS ° f WOrk is ve ^ P°P ular With the 

term w ^ S 1 than 82 / 0Ung men takin S this w ork the present 

and tho^ff^w 8 ° Ur due the oompany which has been so kind 
ana tnoughtful of our wants. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

UD L on wf S I 0, L S !° C ? ed at Myton > Utah > where he is P™ 
up™ his claim which he drew last August in the Uinta land oj 

mafl bv R m Fn m' ^Jf*^ < C °tton) Smith, '96, now get their 

should be a^r^ p°i H Y mdSOr ' Col °- and ^eauor M. White, . 
snouicl be addressed at American Falls, Idaho. 

wSav S?fS5; '°i } ' A Was 1 married to Hope Frances Sherwo, 

Mav 1 tW wni i ^ i° f Apn1 ' 1906 ' at Takoma Pa rk, Md. A fl 
May 1 they will be at home at Arlington Farm, Arlington, Va. 

Colorado Ts° WlnVf 8 '- count y superintendent of Arapahoe conn I 
doners toWvt? lnt f es ting time compelling the county con 
XheT aw y GS f ° r the su PP° rt of schools in accordan 

r^es ( ffida D V a ^^ ^ Mr ' Davis ' visite <l the College and 
aft^a^ 9 ^^^^^ to** ^e to Montrose 
Davis found manv chan^ln ^mdsborg. Like all the rest, Mr 
to greet. changes on the campus and few acquaintances 
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A E Oman, '00, senior student in the Yale Forest School^ 
spend the^pring term on the forest tract in the southern ^White 
Mountains. During this time his address will be Waterville, N. H. 

Lena Pinley, '05, who has successfully assisted in the Domestic 
Science Department the last two terms, started for California this 
week wS she anticipates a delightful visit. She will stop at 
El Paso on the way. 

I Purdy, '99, has moved from Albert Lea, Minn., to South 
Omaha Neb N L Towne, '04, gets his Industrialist at Eddy- 
?iUe, Nebfand I Hattie Noyes, '9lfis again at Zeandale, after teach- 
ing the past winter at Maplehill. 

At a meeting of the resident alumni last Monday evening it was 
vottdtc Tender an informal reception to the v siting .alumni and 
the graduating class. The occasion is especially ^signed to be a 
social one and to give opportunity for renewing old acquaintance 
and forming new. 

Lizzie(Clarke)Helmick, third-year student in 1884, fjfj^^l 
her experience in the Philippines in Everyday f T^kabeth 
March. A story of "The Redemption of Enrique, by J™°f*g 
Allen Hewitt (Mrs. Helmick), gives an interesting view of some of 
the conditions there. 

D. W. Randall, '99, visited home and the College this week : on 
his way to Seattle. After a year's service as a student m the .Office 
of Public Roads, Mr. Randall is now sent out as a .road. engineer 
and will be in charge of the construction of demonstra tioni ads in 
Washington and elsewhere. As he is moving about somuchms 
address will be Manhattan, Kan., and mail will be forwarded from 
there. 




Horticultural Hall, now being replaced by a new and modern structure. 




Kansas State 
Agricultural Coll 
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Seven Four- Year Courses of Study 

Each leading to B. S. degree, as follows: 

Agriculture, Domestic Science, General Science, 
Mechanical Engineering, Eletfrical Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Veterinary Science 




Three Short Courses 

Open to students, of mature age who cannot, for lack of time 
or money, take one of the four-year courses 

Domestic Science, two terms of 12 weeks each 
frying, one winter term of 12 weeks 
Agnculture, two winter terms of 1 2 weeks each 




lhteh^FJK^SJ? epar ? le ? t u for students over ei * hteen in 

Nearly all suhTf e ; SC i° i branch ^ are taught each term. 
ff sothiiS f t ^? 1 firs , t two y ears are ^ught each 
two Vears, work L ^T^ f ° r ° ne to complete the first 
wo years work by attendance during winter terms only. 



College year begins September 20, 1906. Examination for ad- 
mission, September 19, at 9 a.m. 

Catalogue or other information free, address 

E. R. Nichols, President 

Manhattan, - Kansas 
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Farmers* Institute at Hays. 

A very profitable institute was held on Monday, April 23, at 
Hays, where the Hays Branch of the Kansas Experiment Station 
is located. Regent Griffith had taken the matter in charge and 
had appointed three prominent farmers, Peter Johnson, George 
Palmer, and J. Fellers, as a special committee to look afterall details. 
It was arranged to spend the time from 10 o'clock to 12 at the Ex- 
periment Station, examining the work now under way. Accord- 
ingly, at 9:50 a procession of twenty or more buggies, carriages 
and wagons started for the Station, carrying about eighty farmers 
and others interested. All were taken to the experimental grain 
fields, when Mr. Elling, acting superintendent, explained the pur- 
poses of the different experiments. First there were the ten 
eight-acre plots of winter wheat with different amounts of barn- 
yard manure to the acre and different times of application— before 
plowing, right after plowing, just before seeding, and just after 
seeding. Then the next were for early, medium and late sowing 
of spring barley, and next oats plots with different amounts of 
seed per acre. At present all plots seem to be about on an equal- 
ity, but the real test will come at the threshing machine. 

Next the procession went to the large plots of Bromus inermis 
and alfalfa, and this was a pretty sight. On the highest land on 
the whole 4500 acres the field of Bromus looked fine, standing up 
six or eight inches high and with a fine color, while just a short 
distance away the fields of buffalo-grass were brown. The one 
could have afforded fine pasture three weeks ago while the latter 
will not be worth much for more than three weeks yet. It was an 
object-lesson to the farmers who had feared that Bromus inermis 
would not grow "out west. " The different plots of alfalfa showed 
well on the top of the hill, proving that alfalfa would do well on the 
uplands of Western Kansas. 

From the experimental fields all went to the feed yards, where 
ten lots of young cattle are being fed on different rations— alfalfa 
and ear corn, alfalfa and shelled corn, alfalfa with corn-and-cob 
meal, alfalfa and millet with corn-meal, etc. At each stop Mr. 
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Elling or Professor TenEyck spoke briefly of the experiments 
and the purposes of them and the methods of farming. 

At 2 o'clock the G. A. R. hall was filled with interested farmers 
and their sons and about one hundred students of the normal 
school, practically all sons and daughters of farmers, and most of 
them to teach in the rural schools of Western Kansas. A perma- 
nent farmers' institute was organized, with a president and secre- 
tary and four vice-presidents. A meeting will probably be held 
next winter with an agricultural exhibit and with a part of the 
program in German. 

Prof. Oscar Erf, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, spoke 
earnestly on the importance of "Farm Dairying," dwelling upon 
the economic importance of dairying for preserving the fertility 
of the soil and the great financial returns of a well-equipped dairy. 
He showed the necessity of having profitable cows, and said that 
to be profitable a cow must produce over one hundred seventy-five 
pounds of commercial butter, while the average Kansas farm cow 
produces only about one hundred pounds of butter. He then ex- 
plained briefly the simple methods of finding out which cows of a 
herd were profitable and which were making a loss. He empha- 
sized the fact that dairying always led to better buildings, im- 
provement of the farms, and to smaller farms and better farming. 

Prof. A. M. TenEyck then spoke on "Seed Selection and Soil 
Culture." This most excellent address will be furnished in ab- 
stract to the State press in a few weeks, and only the outline given 
here. It will be printed in full in a later number of the Indus- 
trialist. He spoke emphatically against the too prevalent 
method of sowing poorly cleaned wheat, wheat of small bei ry and 
low vitality, and said that every farmer should have a small field to 
be set apart especially for growing seed wheat, seed barley, seed 
oats, etc. On this sow only the choicest seed and from this select 
choice seed for the big fields. He said many farmers wen claim- 
ing to use the "Campbell" system who were neglecting the I mda- 
mental idea of the system. Harrowing frequently in August 
when there was no rain would do harm rather than good, because 
it pulverized the soil too much, leaving too flat a surface exposed 
to the winds and it conserved no moisture because there was none 
to conserve. He stated emphatically that the first step in soil 
culture was disking as soon after the binder as possible, prefer- 
ably following the binder with the disk, thus conserving the mois- 
ture then in the soil, then the plowing could come on in two or three 
weeks and the ground would have moisture and turn over and fall 
into a compact condition in the furrow; the harrow should follow 
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the plow to further conserve moisture, and then the ground should 
be harrowed after every rain that is hard enough to form a crust. 
If no rain came he questioned the value of more than one harrow- 
ing until ready to seed, aside from the harrowing that followed 
the plowing. He recommended spring harrowing where rains had 
formed a crust. 

After the lecture, general discussion, questions and answers 
lasted for nearly another hour and was of great value. It showed 
that Ellis county had many thoughtful farmers who were mixing 
brains with their farming. 

Institutes were held this week on to the west line of the State: 
Wakeeney, Tuesday; Gove, Wednesday; Oakley, Thursday; and 
Sharon Springs, Friday, with the same subjects and speakers as 
at Hays— Professor Erf on "Farm Dairying" and Professor Ten 
Eyck on "Seed Selection and Soil Culture." 



A Test with a Gopher Exterminator. 

On Tuesday, April 17, Mr. Flint Saunders, of Lincoln, Kan., in- 
ventor of a "gopher exterminator," demonstrated the use of his 
apparatus in the presence of Professors Ten Eyck and Shoesmith, 
of the Agricultural Department, and Professor Scheffer, of the 
Entomological Department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

In order to demonstrate the effectiveness of the method of de- 
stroying gophers a runway was located, the apparatus for gen- 
erating the gas which destroys the gophers was placed at one 
end of the runway, and about one hundred feet distant a hole was 
dug across the runway and a cat placed in the hole under a pane 
of glass, so that her movements might be observed. In just four 
minutes from the time Mr. Saunders began to pump gas from the 
generating can into the runway, the cat, one hundred feet distant, 
began to show signs of the effect of the gas. Mr. Saunders then 
removed the apparatus and closed the runway. In five minutes 
from the time the generator was started the cat had collapsed, but 
she continued to breathe for some time. Sixteen minutes later 
she was removed and pronounced dead by all present. Twenty- 
three minutes from the time the first gas was forced into the 
runway Mr. Saunders touched a match to the hole which was 
opened about ninety feet distance from the point where the gas was 
admitted and the gas immediately took fire, causing an explosion 
which followed the runway its full course, making a rumble that 
. was distinctly heard. There was little question among those pres- 
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ent but that the gophers in the section of the run treated were de- 
stroyed. 

The apparatus used by Mr. Saunders, and for which he has ap- 
plied for a patent, is easily understood, being simply a generating 
can in which is placed carbon bisulphide, a deadly poison which 
easily evaporizes. By means of a beUows attached to the can, air 
is forced into the can, the gas evaporates, and the mixed gas and 
air is forced through a hose into the runway. Carbon bisulphide 
being a very heavy gas tends to settle to the bottom of the runway 
and does not readily rise through the soil into the air above. 
Moreover, the gopher is very careful to close all exits, so that the 
runway is fairly air-tight, although not perfectly so, since there 
must be some movement of air in order that the gas may force the 
air out when it enters the runway. In the course of a few min- 
utes, however, as shown by the experiment, the whole runway for 
a distance of one hundred feet or so becomes filled with the car- 
bon bisulphide gas. It is doubtful whether gophers escape or at- 
tempt to escape from this gas, as its action is very rapid. 

We learned, however, from this experiment that it is quite nec- 
essary to do a little preliminary work the day previous in order to 
be quite sure of destroying the gophers. In the present instance 
the gophers evidently had a very extended runway and the work 
was done only in one end of it, and we did not discover just how far 
the runway extended in another directon. The result was that 
this colony of gophers was not entirely destroyed, as they are be- 
ginning to work again. By going into the field, however, the day 
previous to using the treatment and locating the runways and dig- 
ging across them in places it wiU be possible to locate the gophers, 
since during the night a gopher will close up the runway only on 
the side of the runway in which he is located, leaving the other side 
open. A little preliminary work of this kind will not only make 
more sure this method of killing the gophers but will decrease the 
expense in the use of carbon bisulphide. 

It was not determined by the experiment ho w costly this method 
of exterminating gophers may be, and doubtless this will depend 
much upon the extent of the infection of the field as well as upon 
the care of the operator. Mr. Saunders claims that the cost per 
acre for clearing out gophers is relatively small and that the 
method is practically sure when the apparatus is properly and care- 
tully used. The cost of the machine complete is $5.00. A farmer 
may use it on his own farm or on his neighbor's farm, loan it to his 
neighbors, or make a business of killing gophers for others. The 
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apparatus belongs to him, and he may use it just like he would 
use any piece of machinery bought on the market. 

Further experiments will be carried on by the Entomological 
Department of this College in order to determine the effectiveness 
of Mr. Saunders' apparatus, as well as to determine the cost of 
clearing fields of gophers by using this method, and reports along 
this line will doubtless be made later. 



The San Jose Scale in Kansas. 

Press Bulletin No. 150, from Entomological Department. 

While no systematic survey of Kansas has been made to ascer- 
tain the absence of the San Jose scale in the State, the evidence 
available to date has given the impression that the pest has not oc- 
curred to any recognizable or at least serious extent within our 
boundaries. The testimony of orchardists and nurserymen in con- 
vention in the various horticultural meetings, the reports of those 
engaged in the inspection of nurseries so far as this work has gone, 
and the correspondence of the entomologists in the State schools 
has not disclosed the presence of the true pest, and many sup- 
posed cases have been ascertained by competent students to have 
been other forms of injury. 

A month ago, however, there was received at the Kansas Exper- 
iment Station, from Mr. B. S. Williams, of Dodge City, an apple 
twig crowded with the true San Jose scale, and as the indication 
was that of a seriously infested tree, a visit to the locality was 
made to determine the extent of the attack. An examination of 
the locality showed several apple-trees of ten years of age thickly 
incrusted with the insect, and in most of the residence lots in the 
surrounding quarter of the town the condition was the same, the 
fruit-trees of all sorts showing the insect in greater or minor 
abundance. Here and there was noted a tree of the apple, pear or 
peach so thoroughly attacked that it was dead or dying, while 
others showed the presence of the scale in smaller quantities, per- 
mitting the relief of the trees if prompt measures were taken tor 
the destruction of the pest. 

Besides the sorts of fruit-trees above named, inspection showed 
the following to be more or less infected : Plum of all sorts, native 
and cultivated; cherries of several horticultural groups, apricot, 
plumcot, grape, currant, rose bushes of several types, and among 
ornamental or shade trees, osage orange, cottonwood (one case;, 
and Russian mulberry. So far as ascertained the scale did not 
occur on box-elder, black locust, honey-locust, elm, altnea, tne 
honeysuckles, Virginia creeper or spiraea, though plants of tnese 
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sorts, among others, were growing among or near infested fruit- 
trees. On the whole, however, the infestation was as serious as 
might be feared anywhere, including within the limit of the area 
about a dozen blocks in Ward 2 of the city, with scattered cases 
outside of this general section. An attempt to locate the site of 
the original infection was without result, owing to the general and 
even distribution of the pest within the area indicated. It was 
also found that suspicion could not be placed with likelihood of 
proof upon any nursery, as the trees were largely purchased from 
agents, and the places where they were grown were not known 
originally, or were not on record. 

For the information of those who have not seen this insect, it 
may be described as a small sap-sucking louse, active when first 
born, but soon becoming immovable on the bark, leaf, or fruit, and 
secreting at this stage a flattened protective scale over its body, 
losing at the same time its more obvious insect structure, and de- 
voting its energies thereafter to feeding on the sap of the plant, 
and producing young in great numbers. In cases where the scale 
lice are in moderate numbers, they will occur in small colonies or 
groups, or scattered singly over the bark, presenting then no 
striking mark to the vision unless one is looking for them. When 
scattered in this manner on younger bark the tissue is generally 
reddened around them, a feature which lends to their more ready 
recognition. The adult females are the largest scales, slightly ir- 
regular in their convexity, of a dull gray or lighter, with a distinct 
boss or center of a different color and appearance. Young scales, 
also abundant at the present season, are smaller, more distinctly 
circular, and of a darker color, often nearly black. All sizes occur 
together in the clusters, frequently so crowded that the true »lor 
of. the bark is not visible for the scurfy covering consisting <» 
numerous insects. 

In May the female gives birth to young, and these travel 
the tree in search of unoccupied spaces, which they occupy 
then begin the secretion of the protecting scale as above. With sev- 
eral indeterminate broods each season, the new growth is cov red 
as fast as made, and the tree is not able to outgrow its enemy. The 
injury is done by the abstraction of the sap from aU parts of the 
tree by the hundred thousand beaks throughout the entire grow- 
ing season. 

Owing to the form and feeding habits of the scale lice, the effect- 
ive agents in their destruction are practically limited to the various 
washes and sprays that act as contact poisons or corrosives. 
Among these are crude petroleum, coal-oil, resin washes, and com- 
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binations of lime, sulphur, and salt, among others. Several of 
these are open to the objection that while destructive to the insects 
they also endanger the tree. Others can not be relied upon to kill 
the insects in all stages, necessitating the frequent repetition of 
treatment At the present date the leaf and flower buds being ex- 
panded, perhaps as satisfactory a treatment as any is the applica- 
tion of a spray of moderately strong kerosene emulsion, previously 
preparing the trees by pruning off all that can be spared of the 
branches, to reduce the surface to be operated on. The applica- 
tion of this spray should be several times repeated during the 
spring and summer. This will not be completely effective, but 
mav serve as a temporary check. It should not need saying that 
every infested twig and all other parts should be carefully picked 
up and burned, to prevent the further spread of the pest. 

A more satisfactory treatment is the application, m the dor- 
mant season of the tree, of a wash or spray of the lime, sulphur 
and salt mixture, as employed with good effect in eastern orchards. 
With this material treatment must be deferred until the tree is 
again dormant, as the buds are now expanded. 

The presence of this serious pest in Kansas orchards, even in 
the single case noted, is a warning that our State should be no 
longer without the protection of an effective inspection and quaran- 
tine law controling the sale and shipment of trees and other nur- 
sery stock liable to transport this dangerous insect, and providing 
for the inspection of orchards, generally, over the State. 

E. A. POPENOE. 

Saving and Handling Manure. 

There is no more wanton waste on the farm than the too com- 
mon waste of barn-yard manure. The common practice of throw- 
ing the manure from the stables out under the eaves of the barn 
and leaving it for a long interval in the yards exposed to the 
leaching of rains or to decomposition by drying and heating, re- 
sults in a great loss of plant-food elements. An experiment i in 
determining the loss of manure by exposure was carried on at tne 
Cornell Experiment Station, in 1890, as reported in Kober^ 
"Fertility of the Land." In this experiment horse manure in a 
loose pile, valued at the beginning at $2.30 per ton, lost 4J.0 per 
cent in value. Cow manure, valued at $2.29 per ton, lost au pei 
cent in value. In another experiment a ton of fresh manure 
valued at $2.30, lost 42 per cent in value by an exposure oi w 
months in the open yard. In comparison with this, manure which 
had been kept in a covered yard, in 1883-'84, being the entire prod- 
uct of the stock for that year, when analyzed was found 
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richer in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash than fresh manure, 
and was valued at $3.61 per ton. 

Probably the most economical way to han :lle manure when stock 
are kept in stables is to haul directly from the stables to the field, 
spreading the manure at once, preferably on grass or alfalfa land,' 
although the manure may be hauled onto any land which is in con- 
dition to receive it. It may not be practicable to recommend the 
use of covered barn-yards in the West, but it is practicable to fur- 
nish abundant shed room for sheltering stock during the winter 
feeding season. It is also essential in order to save the manure, 
especially the liquid manure, to give a liberal supply of bedding 
for the stock. Usually farmers in the West have plenty of straw 
and roughage which may be profitably used for bedding in the 
stables, sheds, and yards. The barn-yard should be well drained; 
however, there is apt to be a great loss of the soluble elements of 
plant-food where the drainage water is allowed to run away 
through natural drainage channels. If possible, such drainage 
should be turned over grass meadows or pastures, in order that 
the most available part of the plant-food in manure may not be en- 
tirely lost. It is not possible to haul manure daily from the yards 
and sheds, but the farmer should have a regular time for hauling 
out the manure and cleaning up the yards; preferably, this work 
should be done two or three times during the year in order not to 
allow too great an accumulation and the waste which is sure to 
take place by decomposition and leaching. 

The advantage of spreading manure with the manure spreader 
is that the manure can be more evenly and thinly distributed. It 
is better to spread manure rather thinly over a large area of land 
than to spread it thickly over a small area. By heavy application 
there will be not only a waste of manure but when a heavy coat of 
manure is plowed under it is apt to injure the crop by "bin ning 
out m a dry season. When the manure can be handled daily or 
can be hauled from the stables as made and spread on meadow or 
pasture land, it is very handy and almost necessary to use a manure 
spreader. The use of the manure spreader is not so practical, 
however, when the manure is hauled out only once or twice a year, 
as is the common practice. It is usual in such a case to turn all 

EST* a f nd . t f ams t0 the work of hauling manure, thus making it 
impracticable to use a single spreader, and several manure 
^readers could not be profitably owned and operated except on 

TlJ^ e ^T Tt W ° Uld be P° ssible > however, for farmers in 
a neighborhood, by exchanging work, to cooperate in the ha uling 

owIh!,' SGVeral manure readers might be economically 

owned and operated in a single neighborhood. A. M. Ten Ey< 
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About twenty members of the West Side Forestry Club, Topeka, 
JScSn a body last Thursday and spent the day studying 
Z shade rles and ornamental shrubs of the campus , and experi- 
mental grounds They were being escorted by President Nichols 
aM Professor Dickens. The professor gave them a practical 
^n^lS^pe-gardenihg^iind forestry, illustrated by he 
beautiful specimens of native and foreign trees growing on the 
College grounds. At noon the Domestic Science Department in- 
vfted fo fdub to Kedzie Hall, where a dainty dinner was served by 
Ihesenbr girls. The members of the club were much pleased 
ov r S Srdial reception and the many interesting :*ta 
which they noticed at every turn, and voted to come again next tall. 

Last Wednesday was a red-letter day in the WstoiT o^ege 
athletics. Our team went to Lawrence on Monday and teat the 
famous nine of the Haskell Indian Institute 11 to On ^Tues 
day they went to Baldwin and vanquished the P^ °' 
Baker University, beating the Methodists 2 to 1 On WedMstoy 
they returned to Lawrence and played the State Univei rsity, con 
quering them in a hotly contested game to the tune of 8 to b 
When the news of the three consecutive > victories arrived ^t Man 
hattan everybody felt that there must be a fitting ce Jebrataon ol 
some kind, and the student body, many members of the Faculty 
and several hundred citizens went to the U. P. depotto rec eive the 
heroes. There must have been fifteen hundred people waiting 
around the station when the Colorado flyer ar rived with the ath 
letes. A procession was immediately ^rmed, headed by the Ool 
lege band" the team was put aboard an omnibus and drawn up 
town by a company of several hundred students, who were shout 
ing and singing, while the rear was brought up by ^ women stu 
dents, citizens and Faculty members in carriag e *J£ *^\^™ 
procession halted in front of Pres. E. R. Nichols residence where 
addresses were made and fireworks burned. All of / h ^ ™* do ^ 
spontaneously and without much of a P^ram. U ms^ne oi 
those outbursts of enthusiasm that requires no P^^l^^ 
ments to be successful. When Caesar's , &mo ^ n dl ^^u1ne 
vidi, m, arrived in Rome there could not havebeenmo gen 
rejoicin in the eternal city than there was at Manhattan on the 
25th of April, 1906. Another victory was scored yest ^ c |[ ™ me 
home field, when our boys won from Ottawa University, IS to t. 



Alumni and Former Students. 

G. W. Hanson, '00, of Marquette, f^edo^totoe dedication 
of the Odd Fellows' Home, and visited the College Friday. 

George L. Melton, '93, who has been a ^t^lt^lt^l 
University of Chicago the last two years, has been awarded a 

travelling fellowship. , 

Among the visitors last Thursday was ^f^J^^^S 
is still at her old home near Barnes. Her brother, C. U. ingma , 
'97, is prospering on the farm. 
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Local Notes. 

President Nichols is working on the catalogue for '05-'0(>. 

™^ r ' P ; L. Alderson, of Burden, visited his son at the College on 
Wednesday. 

The mid -term examinations of spring term will be held on Sat- 
urday, May 5. 

The advisory board of the Y. W. C. A. entertained the members 
ot the association Friday night at President Nichols' home. 

The Farm Department is laying a six-inch tile drain from the 
power-house to the draw, west of the Women's Gymnasium. 

We see by the Jewell county papers that Regent J. W. Berry is 
being brought out by his many friends as a candidate for repre- 
sentative. 

Professor Walters' new residence on Bluemont Avenue is 
nearly completed. The Professor hopes to move into it by Com- 
mencement. 

Among our many visitors last week we noticed ex-county clerk 
i. ooler, of Washington county. He was accompanied by his son, 
who intends to enter College next fall. 

Contractor Henry Bennett has a large force of men at work on 
the concrete foundation for the big chimney. The concrete v rk 
will require about 400 sacks of cement. 

C JJ?5 Musi 5 De P art ment is preparing a fine program for its 
second grand recital, to be given on Wednesday night, May >. 
A full program wiU be published in a week or two. 

™S° f f sor ^ El t a nd TenEyck were out on an institute trip his 

TW c f 0r l g i h ?xP- R railroad in the western part of the St< ■■ 
They started at Hays and closed at Sharon Springs. 

wppW« f°?° ke ' a s ^ dent in the dairy short course, leaves next 
mpntn?n!r e Ai a ?. OS !? ori as superintendent of the bottling depart- 
ment of the Almito Creamery Company, Omaha, Neb. 

sJof^Tn, m , C k° ls W ^ t0 Kansas City last Saturday to orde a 
toil u! DS and back ^ounds for the rostrum in the Ai di- 

S^t^in^te!^ ratiOM WlU be herG f ° r the CommenCe ' 

8ataSJv e ^ 8e W? ?d the Eurodelphians at Eureka Lake ' 
Lake m LfJpi 1 " 1 ^' Apnl *' The ^^ was taken to and from I te 
SK wa 8°nettes v While out there a fine "feed." as 
me Doys termed it, was served. 
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in another part of the Industrialist. 

Contractor Walter Stingley has w^^e^^** 
the new Horticultural Hall up to the arches of the window ^ 
main story. He has a large force of mechanics on wi« g 
is pushing the job with becoming energy. , 

Oiling a road does not prevent ^g^ffi^^S* 
east of College, which received a coat of, srude on leather, 

well during the winter months imddu^ the we^sp g ^ 
but it got just about as dusty as any Kansas roau 
the windy days of last week. ,.,.„_ 

The College Band took M>romin^^ 

cises of the Rebekah-Odd ^^J^^^^lces inter- 
day. They gave two program con^it^bes^etP ^^ 

ssWtrS^^ *» music and perfect 

""Edwin Erie Sparks PhD., ^-^-^SS 
the University of Chicago will deliver th Oomme nceme ^ ^ 
at the College at lO^M J™ ^^^nireatiig apeito 
Making an American. 1 he ^cxor is» t £ 0US and persons who 
and has a pleasing personality and the three tnousa 
get seats in the Auditorium will be fortunate. 

More than three hundred people ^^ » ^^^S 
at Hays City on April 23. The ^^S the experi- 
at the Hays Branch Experiment Station, exami fc ^ ^.^ 
ments being conducted in *heat, grass es ana c dairying 

cattle. The afternoon was devoted to .J^™* e *4 perfected, and 
and soil culture. An institute ^gani^taon w^s pa r , pro _ 

next fall an institute and agricultural ^bit w m g ^ 

feasors Erf and TenEyck, of * e /«"^Sute wUl befoundin 
principal speakers. A full account of the institute wi 

a : other column. Agricultural Col- 

Bulletin No. 132, recently issued by the State A&^ ^^ Qf 
lege Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan ^ h station . 

Hii experiment in steer-feeding at the* °™ ™ erimen t included 
<ty-four head in eight lots were used, ^f^.^ hay , and 
a comparison of the roughages alfalfa nay, rf ^ grftmgj 

sorghum hay, and a mixture of these, < 201 "P d a com - 

corn-and-cob meal, Kafir-corn, wheat, and a™ 1 ^^^ results 
parison of different proportions ot P r( * em ; of alfalfa hay and of 
showed the very great ^vantage of the us d free by ad . 

the balanced ration. The bulletin may De 
dressing the Station as above. 
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M. Myrtle Mather, '02, has been elected to the chair of home 
economics in Lincoln College, Lincoln, 111. She continues to be in 
much demand for lectures on domestic science topics. 

Prof. C. L. Marlatt, ['84] of No. 1440 Massachusetts avenue 
whose engagement to Miss Mackay- Smith, daughter of Bishop and 
Mrs. Mackay- Smith, was announced some weeks ago, and whose 
marriage will take place at the Bishop's summer home, was host 
at a tea party this afternoon, when a number of the youni? mem- 
bers of society were guests. Professor Marlatt has a huge cherry 
tree on his grounds, and it is his custom to give a cherry tree tea 
each spring His guests were received by his sister, Miss Marlatt 
L 88 J, and there were a number of young matrons present as 
chaperons, among them Mrs. David Fairehild— N. Y. Tribune. 

In an interesting letter to Professor Kammeyer, H. V. Harlan, 
04, describes a number of the things that came under his obser- 
vation on his trip to the Philippine Islands and since his arrival. 
Mr Harlan is professor of agriculture at the Provincial School in 
lloilo He says that his students are intelligent and have accom- 
plished wonders in their four years of instruction. lloilo is the 
second port of the Islands. The foreign element is not very la rge, 
but is extremely pleasant, and there is more social entertainment 
than he can find time to attend. Though he is just eleven degrees 
north of the equator and has an active volcano in the back yard 
llZ? ?! a n a V' S 1 ? climate is cool, especially at night. ''The 
1?%T lu t0 Il0ll ° is more beautiful than that of the inland 
sea ol Japan; thousands of islands fringed with palms and coral 

+£f II 7 lth rugged moun tains and abrupt cliffs characterize 

trie scenery. 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

-i" 6 ind ebted to Hortense (Harman) Patten, '95, for the 

^JEX account of the reunion of the Chicago alumni : 
mnmi? ™/' ^"P 1 5 1 * ^ a date of unusual interest to K. S. A. C. 
hotS two Students of Chicago and vicinity. At the Saratoga 
wt nf £o *S£- a SCene ° f . much fe stivity as, one by one the d 
ne«rlv,ivtt ? hlcag0 K c °ntmgent dropped in until a merry party, 
S L £ i n ^ um ber, had gathered together. The greeting ■ of 
aX^wl i n0t m u 6t T™* * y ears wer * heard on every side, 
vou'r^ttW ?f » S ^ ef onowing were frequent: "Why old man, 
Vandyle K - " ASSISE have known *>*> Doctor-that 
bi^' ' %ald, by deorg^' '^ ^ ears ' an d you haven't change- 1 a 

ke^ b1sv n ^wa°- S WaS ^^nsiastically welcomed by all and was 
ates Thp a P^ e f rin ^.q. ue stions about the College and old gradu- 
mons to tL Snin W V1Sltmg passed a11 to ° quickly and the Nam- 
Tdthe brlaWni ST m ^ m . e u The tables were daintily spread 
feist indeed g d Wlth SO c °neenial a company seemed a 

The program began with an interesting speech by Pres. D. G. 
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» u f ™ 'ftfi introducing Dr. Wendell Williston, '73, of theUni- 
Robertson, 8b, lntroaucmg a;i. Robertson presented 

with an appropriate story : ^ y ^^ ^ 

College Enthusiasm Madeleine Wade Milner, '91 

From Kansas . ' { Wj££&Z watt Whitman. ^^ M> Hofer , » 2 

Solo • • • • • • '"..... George M. Logan, '02 

Reciprocity Among Colleges. . . ... . . . •••■•■• • • • • Raymond H. Pond, '98 

How an Alumnus can Help His Alma Mater / \ n £ ouis B . Bender, '04 

Saxophone " ' Myrtle Mather, '02 

Limericks f ' " *-' / rjewev ) Sutherland, '93 

Solo :• ;-'--;V,-ii'V; ... Pres. E. R.Nichols 

The Kansas State Agricultural College Alma Mater 

Song ".'. .'.Edwin A. Munger 

"That Reminds Me" 

Rev. Dr. Milner, formerly of Manhattan and P"^ S j^d& 
of Chicago University, being present these ^ntl e men Rr aoy 
favored the association with words of good fellowship ana 

C TSTging Auld Lang Syne, some of the ^^^^ 
the College yell with much vigor and the .^ d u g J^Xye 
Every one crowded around President Nichols to bid hmi good bye 
and fairly loaded him down with messages of good cheer loi 
dear old College on the hill. p n +tpn 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: John ^Patten, 
'95, president, and Ernest H. Freeman, 9o, secietar> ana 

following is a list of those present: Pres. E R. Nichols; Kate 
(White) Tariey. '71; Samuel Wendell ™$?^fa^™)B*Lr, 
son, '86; W. E. Whaley, '86; ^-^^^^^1)^^, 
'88; Clarence E. Freeman, '89; E. *■ ^aitm, i\> '93- Dr. 

'90 Madeleine W. Milner, '91; Io ^ D £ w r e f ^ 
J. W. Evans, '94; John V. Patten, ^^Wib^^v) M* 
'95; E. H. Freeman, '95; A. C. ^ck, 96, Mabie ^i l^ R 




P. Hess, '05; C. P. Blachly, '05; Olive B.wn m*™ . ~ W / Wi i lis . 
'05; Mrs. S. N, Peck; Z. T.Jurley; g^&fc 1 Munger; 



ton; Rev. D. C. Milner; ^w* feeler- Mrs. Grant 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. Dewey; Geo. W. ^f 1 ' . Mrs> Ge0 . 
Dewey; Mrs. B. White Shirley; Mr. Thos Shirley ^ 



Elmer House; Mrs, Elmer ^*^^& n 



Robertson; Miss 
Martha A. 



Lillie Abbott and Miss Alva aouul,, r""5fr."- it7 of Chicago 
Abbott, '67; also Professor Sparks, of the Umveisity 
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Press Notices. 

Dickinson county is the banner county in the Boys' Corn Con- 
test so far reported, having an enrolment of 480; but Ottawa county 
has raised the most money for premiums, nearly $300. 

Corn planting is under way on the Kansas State Agricultural 
College farm this week. A great many valuable experiments are 
to be carried on this year, and many of these will be reported 
in the Industrialist throughout the season and then later in full. 

Prof. A. M. TenEyck and Prof. Oscar Erf, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, held a series of institutes on the western 
line of the Union Pacific this week, beginning at Hays on Monday, 
then Wakeeney, Gove, Oakley, and Sharon. Their lectures were 
on "Seed Selection and Soil Culture" and "Farm Dairying." 

Professor Eyer, of the Electrical Engineering Department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, is making a test of gaso- 
lene engines to determine their availability for electric lighting as 
well as various mechanical purposes of the farm or business es- 
tablishments. In a recent test a two-horse-power engine ran 
eighteen electric lights for ten hours without any attention. 

Over twenty varieties of corn are being planted at the Hays 
Branch Experiment Station this year with a view to finding the 
varieties best adapted for western Kansas. It is felt that with 
more care in selecting for seed and with better cultivation it will 
be possible to greatly improve the corn crops in the western part 
of the State, not meeting the yields of eastern Kansas, but getting 
enough to make it profitable to have a small acreage of early ma- 
turing corn. 

Only thirty-six Kansas counties have not had farmers' institutes 
this year. The Agricultural College will be glad to aid in red ucing 
this number. Requests have come from many of these counties, 
but it has not been possible to reach them all this year. Th< coun- 
ties in which institutes have not been held this year are: 
Geary, Wabaunsee, Wyandotte, Woodson, Neosho, Montgomery, 
Wilson, Chautauqua, Sedgwick, Barber, Pratt, Stafford, Barton, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Pawnee, Hodgeman, Ford, Clark, Meade, Gray, 
L,ane, *inney , Haskell, Seward, Stevens, Grant, Kearney. Bamil- 
ton, btanton, Morton, Rawlins, Cheyenne, Thomas, and Shei man. 

^ r °!' + ?' 4" P °P enoe has begun to plan an energetic campaign 
against the San Jose Scale, found recently on many fruit-ti >es in 
and around Dodge City. The Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment fetation Council has authorized Professor Popenoe to uive 
great attention to the trees about Dodge City, and also,!- visit 
many other localities in the State to see if this most dangerous 
pest is at work elsewhere. He will go to Dodge City next week 
with spraying machinery and materials to see if comparatively 
mdd remedies will succeed in killing the young scale now appear- 
ing- without injuring the trees. More drastic remedies wi 1 1 I iave 
to be applied next winter when the leaves are off. When trees are 

inVH.Il* he recommends cutting the trees down and burn- 
ing them, root and branch. 
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Fertilizers for Corn. 

As a rule I do not recommend the use of chemical fertilizers in 
growing corn when cheaper methods of increasing and maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil may be used. When land has been 
cropped continuously with corn for a number of years and has 
become deficient in fertility, producing low yields, the best plan is 
to introduce a rotation of crops. Such land should be seeded to 
grasses or alfalfa for three or four years, or annual legume crops, 
such as cow-peas and soy-beans, may be used in rotation with corn 
with good results, or cow- peas may be planted in the corn at the 
last cultivation, and in this way much of the plant food taken from 
the soil with the corn crop may be returned to the land. In con- 
nection with crop rotation, make good use of all barnyard manure 
which is made on the farm, or if you do not have enough manure 
you may perhaps secure it from, the neighboring towns. 

As to what chemical fertilizer should be used for corn, this will 
depend somewhat upon the soil. Usually land which has been 
cropped continuously with corn for several years is exhausted in 
humus and nitrogen. These elements may be supplied by grow- 
ing cow-peas, alfalfa and grasses, but if not supplied in this way 
it will be necessary in using chemical fertilizers to apply some 
fertilizer containing nitrogen, such as nitrate of soda, dried blood 
or cottonseed-meal. Most Kansas soils are rich in the mineral 
elements of plant-food, especially in the element potash, but old 
lands apparently lack in available phosphoric acid. This may be 
supplied in the form of chemical fertilizers in bone meal or dis- 
solved phosphate rock. If it is necessary to supply potash, use 
sulphate or muriate of potash, kainit or unleached wood asnes. 
Quoting from bulletin No. 55 of the Department of Agriculture oi 
Pennsylvania: "A complete fertilizer for corn should, in order TO 
supply the nitrogen necessary for a crop, contain 30 to ^ Pounas 
of nitrate of soda, or 50 to 100 pounds of dried blood, or 75 to lot 
pounds cottonseed-meal. To supply the phosphoric acid neces- 
sary for a corn crop would require 100 to 200 pounds bone meal, 
or 250 to 500 pounds dissolved rock phosphate. 1 1 
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potash would be contained in 60 to 100 pounds muriate of potash, 
or in 300 to 600 pounds of unleached wood ashes. 

You should secure a report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, Vol. 23, No. 90. This report contains a copy of the laws 
regulating the sale and manufacture of commercial fertilizers in 
this State, and also contains information regarding the use of 
commercial fertilizers in an article prepared by Prof. J. T. Wil- 
lard, chemist of this Station. The fertilizer companies licensed to 
sell fertilizers in Kansas are also named in this report. 

I cannot quote prices of different grades of commercial fertil- 
izers; the plant-food elements have a rather stable market value. 
For instance, in a recently published quotation nitrogen is quoted 
at 15 cents, phosphoric acid 7 cents, and potash 4* cents per pound, 
respectively. The amounts of these different plant-food elements 
which a given fertilizer contains, wiU determine its value. In this 
State all fertilizers must be sold under a guaranteed analysis, which 
shows approximately how many pounds of each of the elements of 
plant-food is contained in 100 pounds of the fertilizer. Fertilizer 
companies licensed to sell fertilizers in the State, according to the 
report named above, are: Cudahy Packing Company, Armour 
Packing Company, Swift & Co., Kansas City, Kan.; Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, Wichita, Kan.; Mayer Fertilizer & Junk Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. _______ A. M. Ten Eyck. 

The Value and Use of Barn-yard Manure. 

The value of barn-yard manure may vary somewhat according 
to the kind of animals from which the manure is made, the quality, 
composition, and quantity of feeds fed, and the method of preserv- 
ing or handling the manure previous to spreading it upon the 
fields. Manure from animals which are being fed with highly n uteri- 
tious feeds will be richer in the plant-food elements than manure 
made from animals Which are being fed on less nutritious feeds or 
which are being fed merely a maintenance ration. 

I have computed the relative value of manure made by different 
animals, as published in Robert's "Fertility of the Land," as fol- 
lows: 

Horse manure M < c * 

Cowmanure... *?.46 per ton. 

Sheep manure... 2.20 per ton. 

Piff manure.. . f,'S per ton " 

Air-dr y hen manure:::;::;;;;;;;;-;;;:;;;;;; 8:8 J5S: 

4. ?u he Ji 1Ue ° f miXGd barn -yard manure varies greatly according 
to the different analyses made of the different samples of immure 
at different experiment stations, As an average for many samples 
barn-yard manure partly rotted contains in a thousand pounds of 
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manure 720 pounds of water, 58 pounds of ash, 5 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 2.6 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 6.3 pounds of potash As 
chemical fertilizers are sold on the market, the essential plant-food 
elements may be valued as follows: Nitrogen 15 cents phosphoric 
acid 7 cents, potash 4.5 cents per pound, respectively. At this 
rate a ton of barn-yard manure having the composition given above 
will have a value of $2.42. Professor Snyder, of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station, in discussing this subject has estimated the 
value of eight tons of farm manure, when applied to land deficient 
in fertility, at $25.00. He makes this estimate in this way: ine 
increase in yield of corn the first year after manuring will be 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre, or an increase of 17.00 in 
the value of the crop. The second year after manuring the land 
wiU produce, according to his figures, six bushels more wheatpei 
acre, valued at $4.50. The third year, provided clover is seeded 
the land will yield at least a ton more hay per acre, valued at *D.uu. 
Wheat following clover should give an increased yield ot eig i 
bushels per acre, worth $6.00. The fifth year the estimated effect 
of the combined manure and clover treatment should increase tne 
yield of oats twelve to fifteen bushels per acre, woith b-.oo, ma* 
ing a total increase of $25.00 in the value of crops for five years. 

No extensive experiments in the use of barn-yard manure have 
been carried on at the Kansas Experiment Station. The benen * 
derived from applying manure to corn land are so well understood 
that it has apparently not been considered necessary to prove it o. 
experiment. Incidentally, however, along with our trial^- 
eties of corn in 1903, the sam 2 varieties were grown in difte rent 
fields, one field having been manured during the P™^^*"* 
while the other, similar in character of soil, received no manure. 
The manured land yielded, on the average, over aghteen ^ 
more, corn per acre than the unmanured land. Some experiments 
were carried on in the early 90's at this Station in »^™«»™ 
for wheat. In 1889-'90 land which had receive d twentj t ons < 
manure per acre produced on the average five ^Wj"^™ 
per acre than the unmanured land; in 1891 the results were less 
favorable to the manuring. In a trial with fertilizers for wheat 
carried on at this Station in 1899 twenty-five tons of weh- otte 
manure gave better results than were **™^*™J Q ^°l 
chemical fertilizer. The results of manuring wheat «"^J£ 
beneficial, but there is no question that for other «W ™*£ 
corn, Kafir-corn, sorghum, and grasses, the appl ^™"™t 
results in a very profitable increase in the yield of the ciop and 
the same time helps to maintain the fertility of the son. 
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There isno other land which can be manured so economically as 
grass land, and there are no crops which respond more quickly 
and fully to the application of manure than do grasses, either 
meadow or pasture. It has been found, also, that alfalfa responds 
well to surface dressing of barn-yard, manure, and manure may 
be hauled on grass land or on alfalfa almost any time during the 
fall or winter, the season of the year when the farmer has the 
most spare time. A. M. Ten Eyok. 

The Value of Corn Cobs. 

A correspondent asks concerning the fertilizing value of corn- 
cobs. He states that he can secure a large quantity of the cobs at 
ten cents per load and wants to know whether it will pay to haul 
the cobs and spread on the land and plow under as a fertilizer. 

Corn-cobs will have a very small value as a fertilizer compared 
with other crop byproducts, such as straw or stalks of corn, cane 
or Kafir-corn, and farmers could well afford to pay one dollar a 
load for good barn-yard manure for fertilizer rather than ten cents 
a load for corn-cobs. In the foUowing table I have shown the- 
number of pounds of fertilizing constituents together with water 
and ash which may be found in one thousand pounds of the sub- 
stances named in their ordinary air-dry condition. 

Phos- 
Nitro- phoric Pot- 

„ M "«"»- , TST m: !£• a .S' S: 

w a hean«raw an . U ™ (Partl - Vr0tted > J 4 5 ° «■• J- J " « 

Corn-cobs 143 4 ?'° 4 ' 8 2l k 

Corn-stal"kV'(wYthou^lea■ve S ).'.V.*.V.'.■:••' }so S In 5 6 3 
Corn-stalks(with leaves and husks) . . . . . m 45 3 4.8 3.8 L6.4 

The figures given above for the composition of corn-cobs and 
corn-stalks (without leaves) were calculated from the analyses 
given in Professor Snyder's "Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life. The other figures for the composition of manure, wheat 
straw and corn-stalks are published in Professor Rob< rt's 
b ertihty of the Land. " It will be observed that while the I i rn- 
yard manure, as it is ordinarily hauled, contains three-fourths of 
its weight in water, yet it is richer in the plant-food elements, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, than any of the materials 
named except corn-stalks (with leaves and husks.) 

As chemical fertilizers are sold on the market the essential 
plant-food elements may be valued as follows: nitrogen, 15 cents; 
Phosphoric acid, 7 cents; and potash, 4.5 cents per pound, respec- 
tively. At this rate, calculating the value of the plant-food 
elements in the different materials as given in the above tabic, we 
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tod that a ton of barn-yard manure Will have a value of $2.42, » 
ton of wheat straw is worth $2.30; a ton of corn-cobs $1.3b. a on 
Jcorn-stalks withont leaves, $1.83; while a ton o corn-stalks 
with leaves and hnsks wonld have a taHtang ^ «' * 3 a f e 
The corn-stalks as left on the field after pasturing with catt e have 
therefore, probably more fertilizing value than c°™ c *; ™ 
only are corn-cobs very deficient in the es ^jffig* 
elements, but their woody texture would make them ™des'rable 
as a fertilizer since the cobs would decay slowly and interfei e more 
or less with the tillage and proper cultivation of the soil. 

Corn-cobs have a much greater value for fuel than they have as 
fertilizers. Eighty-five per cent of the corn-cob is compos ed of 
carbonaceous matter; air-dry cobs actually co ntam **|»£*J*"J 
carbon and five per cent hydrogen; dry, hard wood contains about 
fifty per cent of carbon and about six per cent of hydr ogen thus 
corn-cobs will have a fuel value nearly equal to that o*wooa,POU^ 
for pound. A cord of dry, hard wood weighs from 450C I to .5000 
pounds; a double wagon-box full of corn-cobs will weigh ^ n the 
neighborhood of 1000 pounds; thus, six loads or three Jons of 
com cobs would be equivalent to a cord of hard wood in ^™tae_ 
If wood is worth $6.00 per cord, corn-cobs would have a fueT value 
of $2.00 per ton. Again, we find that the potash ,s tfa€ ' «*£» 
ble fertilizing constituent in corn cobs; more than fifty per ^centoi 
the ashes of corn-cobs is potash. The corncobs could be used as 
fuel and the ashes spread over the fields, when the i^™*ef™ 
would be nearly as great and the results much quicker obtained 
thai, if the corn-cobs were used directly for fertilizing. » "»"£ 
require from 65 to 70 tons of cobs to make one ton of ashe .when 
the cobs are burned, but this ton of ashes won d con^a™ han 
1000 pounds of pure potash-sufficient to fertilize 20 »•*£« 
if the ashes are as carefully distributed as a chemical fertilizer 

would be. , ■, * na j 4.v,p 

Another valuable use of corn-cobs is to char them anc feed the 
charcoal to the poultry and hogs ; hogs and poult ry > re sh charred 
cobs very much, and the charcoal appears to be a healthful tome 
or medicine which helps to keep the fowls or »>™f m J,™ 
condition. A plan which I have heard recommended for char 
ring cobs is to place them in rather small piles ^^"^ 
the cobs and, when the cobs are all on hreand red "hout 
the pile, put out the fire quickly by throwing on wa to. th 
charred remains of the cobs may be crushed and fed to stoc 
mixed with their feed, or the charcoal will be ream y 
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poultry and also by hogs if placed in open troughs or boxes in 
the hog-pen or poultry-yard. 

At this Station most of the corn which is fed to the stock is 
shelled and ground and we have no difficulty in disposing of the 
cobs for fuel purposes to the residents of Manhattan at $1.00 per 
double wagon-box load. A . M Ten \ y J 

The Kansas Agricultural College and Summer Picnics. 

The College believes in summer picnics and has for many years 
been responding favorably to most calls made upon it for speakers 
for picnics, summer institutes, old settlers' meetings, etc. Much 
of the service contributed by the College has been helpful to the 
cause of agriculture, but for the most part it has had little value 
because the educational and the amusement features were not 
irept distinct and separate, the amusements taking the whole time 
and rendering public speaking almost impossible and valueless 
because not heard. When institutes are held in the fall or winter 

1 Z* i S * IT* neGd ° f combinin S the institute and picnic unless 
special effort be made to reach the young people. 

1ms year, therefore, the College will be disposed to decline in- 

t^nn!r S , SGn SpeakerS t0 summer meetings unless the educa- 
tiona! and amusement features be treated exactly alike. It does 

ZlTt i Tfu the dignity ° f ^culture in the minds of young 
IpZI J° ii merr ^°-round and striking machine and the 
lemonade sellers work in opposition to a lecture on agriculture. 
Wp Lr ° ^usement features by any means. The Col- 

X; 1 ^ m Jf nics for the young people, with lots of fun. but 
scientific GVeS u at ^ y ° UDg peo ? le ou ^ ht t0 hear lectures on 
contrtt 8V T r 6 ' GiVG Gach its own share of time and make 
with a hIT Sl i Wh ° fUrnish ^usements and refreshments 
with a definite understanding as to their share of the time. 

have e thtr e , featU J eS bGgin aS eady as the managers desire, but 
Mona^rol!^ a *° lute * from *>:*> to 11:30 a. m for the educa- 
Kh^T' J fi 1 ^ Sh ° Uld have a11 th * time from 11:30 to 
and Untold ^1 ^ ^ ^ f ° r 0ne hour ' Th e young people, 
the d^ Zr fST u°\T thuS given am ? Ie time for the social side of 

lectures that ^^ Sf 8 * 0r elS6Where ' sh ° uld **"" 
The mana^Pr* " a ' nterest the young people in life on the farm. 

forVe a crowd S tZZ^T T* M t0 ^ ^ ~* 

lecture " Then d™Vt PG ° ple ^ on 't sit down to listen to a 

ture vvevJrTl u * * lecture " But " you do have a lec- 

re, prepare enough seats and make it possible for the lecturer 
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to be heard, and assume that all your people want to hear, and 
then insist on good order. Then be prompt. Treat the amuse- 
ment managers and the young people fairly and begin the educa- 
tional part of your program exactly on time, giving five minutes 
warning by proclamation. Dismiss this part of the program on 
time, even if you have to ask the field marshal to arrest the speaker 
and take him off the platform. 

The College is willing to help, but the picnic people should give 
the cause of agriculture its proper place and a "square deal. Loi - 
respondence relative to all summer meetings is now in order. 

J. H. Miller, 

MANHATTAN, April 30, '06. Field Secretary, A. S. A. . 



Horticulture at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The problems which confront the grower of vegetables and 
fruits are fully as important to the men who grow these crops and 
to the consumers of them as are questions concerning the produc- 
tion of cereals or the feeding of stock. 

The application of manures and fertilizers is always practiced 
by the truck and fruit growers in a community long before the 
grain farmer realizes that manures are valuable. The value oi 
vegetable and fruit crops warrants a more liberal use of manures 
and commercial fertilizers than the grower of cereals or toddeis 
could afford. The cost of growing a poor crop of celery or straw- 
berries is nearly as great as of growing a heavy crop, and the in- 
vestment in fertilizers is expected to give large returns. 

The Horticultural Department of the Kansas Experiment Station 
is working on a number of these problems. For a number o± years 
the yield of sweet-potatoes in the districts of Kansas where thiscrop 
is extensively grown has been decreasing. A better stand DM 
been secured on soils that have grown one or morecropsot sweets 
than on soils that have been growing corn or fodder crops and tiie 
cost of production has been less; but the continued use of the lana 
for this one crop is telling on the yield, and a number of expei i- 
ments are to be continued the coming season. The work is done 
for the most part in cooperation with men who have good sweet- 
potato soils that have been giving inferior yields. 

Combinations of fertilizers containing varying P™^ 1 ™* °* V 
trogen, phosphorus, and potash will be used. The method .ot apph 
cation will vary, some being sown on the land, some drilled in, and 
some applied directly to the row. a , f „4. wpn tv 

Barn-yard manures in varying quantity, from five ton, to twen ty 
tons per acre, with and without the commercial compounds, wn 
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be tested, and wood ashes in amounts varying from three hundred 
to one thousand pounds per acre will be included in some of the 
tests. 

Fertilizer tests with Irish potatoes, tomatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles and with small fruits are under observation. The prevention 
of potato blight by use of Bordeaux mixture has so far given sat- 
isfactory results and will be continued. Prevention of brown rot 
of peach and plum by use of Bordeaux was begun before the buds 
opened. This will be followed by another spray as soon as the 
leaves are well grown. The peach leaves are more delicate than are 
the leaves of most tree fruits and the solutions used on peach must 
be diluted one-half. 

The battle with the codling moth is commencing. The great part 
of the work will be done with arsenate of lead (three pounds to fifty 
gallons of water) and Bordeaux mixture, in varying strength from 
the 'standard" (six pounds copper sulphate, four pounds of lime, 
to fifty gallons of water) to one-third strength will be tested. The 
set of fruit on the experimental plots testing the comparative value 
of winter and summer pruning seems to favor the summer work. 

The "Farmers' Garden" experiment begun last year is even 
more interesting to the city man with small space, as the plot fifty 
by fifty feet is about equal to the end of a city lot. Last year's 
garden rnade the following yields, which were secured in succes- 
sion from early spring until late fall, much of the land producing 
three crops and all of it two crops: Lettuce, 195 pounds; rad- 
ishes, 134 pounds; onions, 325 pounds; peas, 141 pounds; string 
beans, 101 pounds; beets, 148 pounds; cabbage, 450 pounds: cu- 
cumbers, 184 pounds; spinach, 148 pounds; tomatoes, 575 pounds; 
peppers, 5 pounds; squash, 337 pounds; parsnips, 28 pounds car- 
rots 15 pounds; turnips, 75 pounds; green corn, 491 ears, egg- 
plants 24. 

For most of the vegetables the rows were eighteen inches 
apart ; corn and cabbage were three feet apart. There was not a 
day after the first radishes were of table size, which was tw< nty- 
one days after planting, until heavy frosts occurred but that fresh 
vegetables were ready for use. Albert Dick. 



The annual government inspection of the cadet corps was made 
luesday afternoon by Major Mann, of the general staff, Washing- 
The cadets, under command of Capt. P. M. Shaffer, 



-jws, unaer command of Capt. P. M. Shaffer, 
made a good showing and the inspector was well pleased. He said 

le best pnn it->t-»q/i ^^n^™„ i j :„ 4.u~ TT.^jted 



w T^ u 7 g and the ins Pector was well pleased. He s 
States W ^ the bGSt equipped colle ^ e band in the Uni 
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Local Notes. 

The last number of the Kansas Farmer contains a good half-tone 
of Prof. J. T. Willard, of this College. 

Prof. Oscar Erf, of the Dairy Department ^f™^?**™ 
evening, May 1, to the students of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
on dairying. „ , . 

Lawrence Brink, the oldest son of Professor Brink .of this 
College, wiU graduate in June from the classical course ot the 
University of Rochester, New York. 

Miss Gertrude Brink, daughter of Professor and Mrs Brink, 
has been dangerously ill with pneumonia for the past two weeKs. 
The last reports are that she is getting better. 

The ponderous cement concrete foundation for the new smoke- 
stack of the heating plant is nearly completed. Woik on the 
square stone part of the shaft will begin this week. 

J. M. Cooke, a dairy short-course student, left this week for 
Omaha, Neb., to accept a position with the Almito Creamery Com 
pany, as superintendent of the bottling department. 

Professor Walters is drawing plans for a new ^ttton to the 
power-house. The addition will contain an office for the engmeei . 
a lavatory, a pipe-cutting shop, and a storeroom, and will be built 
during the summer. 

The last number of the Students' Herald was edited by ^the junior 
class. It is literaUy a red-letter number, being P™ te d j n rea 
ink. The contents are well gotten up and the frofcfespiec , < drawn by 
P. H. Skinner, of the architectural course, is neat and appropriate. 

The Industrialist congratulates Regent \T. ^rohild^of th» 
College, on his recent nomination by the republican State conven 
tion foi the office of Superintendent of Public Inst auction 1 he 
selection is a good one, and the professor may consider himseit 
elected. - T t^ 

The College print-shop, under the superintendency . o J. £ 
Rickman, does a large amount of work One of the big ^ bs "^ 
working 'on now taa 64-page agricoltu^ bu ^J™^™ 
thousand being run.. Something hke i 2o ' 000 .^f ss the Col- 
cylinder press is quite a job for an office equippedwi. ^ theuo 
lege print-shop. Besides, the office prints twc .weekly -ma o 
monthly paper and practically all the job work required at J et 
lege. Mr. Rickman is doing splendidly Jith the i oom and equ p 
ment he has charge of, but to our mind the ^^ St be 
doubled and a suitable building provided. A ^yP*™ t nts 
too good for the office. Stereotyping and engraving departmen 
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should be added When we consider the fact that more young 
men attend the State Agricultural College than any other ciliew 
in the State and many of them want to learn the printers' trade 
we believe the opportunity should be given them to learn the trade 
in a thoroughly equipped office.— Oberlin Herald. 

Professor McKeever seems to be in demand as a school com- 
mencement orator. He has already been engaged to deliver 
addresses at Ellsworth and Salina and at the county high-school 
commencement at Oskaloosa, while several other schools are wait- 
ing tor his consent to place him on the program. 

Forty-five of the juniors and seniors of the domestic science 
course and six or eight members of the architectural course 
will go to Topeka on Monday, May 7. The young women, in 
charge of Prof. Henrietta W. Calvin, will visit the hospitals to study 
nursing and diatetics, and the young men, in charge of Prof. J. D 
Walters will spend the day in the rooms and halls of the State 
capitol to study its architecture and decoration. 

^Fn 0t °" °" ?S°£ eso . n > formerly of this College, writes from 
I™£ ov ^nment Experiment Station at Sitka, Alaska, that he has 
W Z I 8,8 ??? S ?l^ d herd of Galloway cattle, picked from the 
best stock of the Middle West, for acclimatization in that Terri-. 
Snnoft * h \ herd wil1 be sent to Wood island and the 
balance to Kenai about eighty miles from Saldovia, where there is 

mpnt w-n n K er th f Charge of R H - Ross - At th ese points experi- 
™?SJ y!l ™ ade . m in ' bree ding and cross breeding with native 
21 7 Vi r\ to securing an animal that will prove a good 

sZinn* Z «■}?* ^ and S 16 Cllmate - With f0Ur lai ^ e breedin « 

m ?wi ? ka i, Kena1 ' Copper Center > and Rampart the govern 
ThftZ i • If e /} u T ped to P rovide nuclei f or local herds, and 
anfmpll !? S • ! ^ la _ skan country will be encouraged to give the 
viTthpi. « 2 f - th8 h0p f that eventually they will be able to pro- 

S^S p?e r s y en P t r ° dUCtS *** ** be dependeJlt Up ° n ^ 

Park" 2! 1 j f nterclas s track meet was held at the Athletic 
fewrpmli r? n ' Owing- to a heavy track and soft ground 
Sr ce wfth Sf re ^:° ken - , The s emors and freshmen tied for first 

morls H Lntr 1 ^ ^ , The jUniors won 23 and the s0 h °- 
SnstderW IS! T he a ? e ndance was all that could be expected 

made are as fniw^ on d th ? batoning weather. The rec. rds 
timel0N±7 S: J 00 -yard dash, tied by Cain and Edelblnte, 

16 pound sho? ™ft ; §° le ^s' tied by Watkins and 0skins ' W. feet; 
52Aeconds h?lS Seng ' 34A feet ^ 1-mile run, Milligan, 4 minutes 
24 seconds- 120 1 J TE' W 1 atMns ' 18 " feet; 220- yard dash, Cain, 
hammer?hrow ^ s« h , Urdle ' Sch rader, 20* seconds; 16-pound 
S hi^n^ g w 88 . ^ t; 440 -y ard dash > Milligan, 55 seconds; 
tor T m ffi n 7S Catkins, 5 - 3 feet ' one - half mile run, Thurs- 
hurdle S J seconds; discus throw, Seng, 97.2 feet; 220 
-"n^ Bekley, g ll minutes, 52| 

Milligan. y (team )> Ca rr, Nyberg, Edelblute and 
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Dr Hugo DeVries, professor of botany in the University of 
AmsterdaS! m Holland, is visiting with Professor and Mrs. 
iberts Professor DeVries is well known in biological circles as 
the discoverer of mutation in plants and as the author of The 
Kv of Mutation. " He is especially interested in plant breed- 
hg nYmerican experiment stati6ns, and while in-thas country^ 
engaged to deliver a course of lectures at the University of Call 
fornia. 

The following letter was received recently by Secretary McLean, 
of the College Y. M. C. A.: "Your favor refer ^tofteY.M. C 
A. at the Agricultural College duly received. I take 1 leasurem 
handing you herewith my persona ^^J^ a £^ 

=e- *Z£g££'£ e°vet b?en^nizel h i the , in^sts 
of the young men of our State and nation. It improves th mental, 
moral, spiritual and physical condition of men, and r aches all 
classes. I have never been associated in any way with any woik 
which was so interesting and attractive to me as the Y. m. u. a. 
Yours very respectfully, W. R. Stubbs. 

Alumni and Former Students. 

Hope Brady, '98, is at home in Manhattan, after another year 
of teaching in the Liberal, Kan., schools. 

Gardiner Obrecht was born April 30, in Urbana, *fc™&£ 
dens the hearts of Maud ( Gardiner ) Obrecht, 93, and hei husband. 

Junie Parks, '98, and Lela Parks, sophomore in 1800, have r* 
turned to their home in Hominy," Okla., after teaching foi the last 
school year in Riley county. . . 

Mark Wheeler, '97, and Jennette (Carpenter) fede« r J 
1897, are the parents of a Filipino, born March 7, who will 
known as Robert Carpenter Wheeler. 

Emma (Haines) Bowen, '67, and her daughter May (Bowen) 
Sehoonover, '96, will spend most of the summer at theddhom em 
Manhattan, arriving before Commencement Mr. S^nover^ 
been appointed to a fellowship in Latin m the Universitj oi um 
cago for the next year. .. 

Miss Bess Little, '91, who for four years i has been teaching 
Physical culture in Bryn Mawr and taking a ^^ ua tion 
Philadelphia, will receive her M. D. in May Attei «i ^ 
she will fill a position for one year as interne in the New un e ia 
Hospital in Boston. — Jayhaivker. . 

Klmyra (Harrison) Brown, ^jf^^SS^^^ 
student in 1898, and her niece, Miss Leta Harmon, we 

Francisco at the time of the W^/»^^^Sml^ar 
from their hotel before it burned carrying ^witb them on y 
most valuable personal effects They were assisted ^cro^ss 
bay and reached Salt Lake in safety, where they weie met oy 
Brown. 
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Press Notices. 

Attention is called to an article in another place in this issue 
entitled "Horticulture at the Kansas State Agricultural College "' 
The article has much value to growers of vegetables and fruits. 

The Hays Branch of the Kansas Experiment Station lias 150 
acres of winter and spring wheat, and most of it looks well. It is 
hoped to have considerable seed wheat for distribution among the 
farmers in western Kansas at a small margin above the mar- 
ket price, to pay for extra cleaning and other extra labor. 

Twenty varieties of alfalfa, gathered from as many parts of the 
world, have been sent to the Kansas State Agricultural College by 
the United States Department of Agriculture for careful variety 
tests on one-tenth acre plots. So far the common alfalfa has been 
successful m every county in Kansas where carefully seeded. 

Professor Dickens, of the Department of Horticulture of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, is carrying on several coopera- 
tive tests about Manhattan with fertilizers for sweet-potato fields, 
using varying amounts of commercial fertilizers on some plots and 
varying amounts of barn-yard manure on others. 

Several of the county high schools of Kansas will introduce 
elementary agriculture into their courses of study next year. 
Many states— Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana and others now 
have the subject in the curriculum of the rural schools. Kansas 
should not be too far in the rear in the recognition of this all im- 
portant subject. 

The Horticultural Department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College will carry on some cooperative spraying experiments in 
the big orchards about Hutchinson. Professor Dickens will prob- 
ably spend ten days there supervising the work, and Professor 
Popenoe, of the Department of Entomology, will also give a week 
to that territory. This is the kind of work the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station men are being called upon to do all over the State. 
The Dairy Department of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege is at work now on a problem of great interest to farmers try- 
ing to raid out what makes the differences in amount of butter fat 
m cream on different days. The work is starting on six lines: 
U; bpeed of separator, (2) rate of inflow into bowl, (3) adjustment 
oi cream screw, (4) amount of water used in flushing, (5) temper- 

twL ° if -ill* time of se Parating, and (6) freshness of milk. 
The result will be reported in a few weeks. 

of T o h ^ constantl y increasing acreage of alfalfa, and the high price 
EL w • m ♦ PUnty and germinability of the latter of I he 
ti Si fft?° rta TL * ulletin No - 133 > ^st issued by the Agricul- 
«^ iS P - iment Statl0n ' Manhattan, Kan., treats of alfalfa seed 
SLthnL Va ?? US .- mpUrities and defects to which it is liable. The 
3«w?fl g available to farmers and seedmen, and more 

Km- P rac ^ c ed at the Station are described in detail. 
appliSn 11 1S y lllustrated and may be obtained free on 
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The Agricultural Department of the Kansas State Agricultu, a 
CoUegew 1 experiment on six or eight varieties of broom- corn 
this veai Some breeding experiments have been in progress toi 
Kears w*h a view to getting a longer brush and a shorter 
ente/stem, and at the same time a finer qua 1, ty of ta ish The 
same experiments will be carried on at the Hays Station, tne pro 
Sfrolnth" Manhattan Station being made up mtobr^ms and 
the product from Hays sold on the market. B oth t he E w ana 
Standard will be planted, the former being made the market pro 
duct at Hays and the latter at Manhattan. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College, through its Farmer*; 
Institute Department, has conducted or assisted ( n hole Img^ one 
hundred thirty-two institutes since September 1 , 190., ^totea 
have been held in sixty-nine counties and seventy ne* ^™* m 
local and county, have been organized. In addition to these regu 
lar institutes the College, through the courtesy and wisdom ^ the 
Kock Island railroad, conducted a series of meetings o^ei that en 
tire railway system in Kansas, stopping in twelve fay 8 at onehun 
dred and forty stations. Over one hundred lee tures we gi en 
on "Corn Breeding" and "Wheat Culture, ''the speakers being 
Professors Willard and Ten Eyck and Mr I Shoesmrth and Prea 
dent Nichols. Also, the College assisted the Indus t ™f »epart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific railway in a series oi !»<****» re 
cently on its southern lines in Kansas, although no institutes mu 
organized. . 

Kansas State Agricultural College Weather Report for 

April, 1906. 

With the exception of a temperature several de grees ab ove 
normal, the weather conditions for the month were those ot 

average April. ,, KO - (V n1 . -,«> above 

Tim mean temperature for the month was 59.50 ,orW aoov 
normal, and has been exceeded only three times in the past 

^The mean maximum temperature was '3.7 , tlie mean minimum 
temperature, 45.4-. The highest temperature was 9_ on 
24th, the lowest 29° on the loth. qq 5 _ ohea below 

The rainfall for the month was 2.26 inches, or ..39 inches 

the average monthly rainfall. i«„j« Aw* 

There were 17 clear, 5 partly clear, and 8 cloudy days. 
The total run of wind for the month was .943 miles, wtoon 
an average of 231 miles per day. The highes t for 24 hours 
471 miles-on the 24th, the record showing 41 miles pei 

tween 2 and 3 p.m. . nn „ oa w\~ showing an 

The wind direction was unusually changeable, sliow g 

easterly direction for the month. Hail fel on i* i • ^ 

, There was a light frost on the 6th. J™^ 1 ^ in bloom 
did no damage to fruit and early garden J^aoOBBiro 
by the 13th and all fruits give promise of a bountiful crop. 
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Seven Four- Year Courses of Study 

Each leading to B. S. degree, as follows: 

Agriculture, Domestic Science, General Science, 
Mechanical Engineering, Eledrical Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Veterinary Science 




Three Short Courses 

Open to students of mature age who cannot, for lack of time 
or money, take one of the four-year courses 

Domestic Science, two terms of 12 weeks each 
Dairying, one winter term of 12 weeks 
Agriculture, two winter terms of 12 weeks each 




lh£iT r ?f 3 ?u atory De P ar tment for students over eighteen in 
Snni ii ^.mmon-school branches are taught each term. 
tpSi In * J», subjects of the first two years are taught each 
tn^'v!? > ^ I s P oss ible for one to complete the first 
two j ears work by attendance during winter terms only. 



College year begins September 20, 1906. Examination for ad- 
mission, September 19, at 9 a.m. 
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E. R. Nichols, President 
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Rotation of Crops. 

In order to maintain soil fertility, and at the same time mate 
the greatest profit in farming, a practical and scientific rotation ot 
crops should include the following: 

1. Grasses and perennial legumes. vears previous to 

2. Pasture, with an addition of manure one 01 two years i 

breaking the sod. 

3. Cultivated crops. . ___„_ n i n ntpd in the stubble 

4. Small grain crops, plus green manuring crop, planted 

after harvest. 

Small grain crops must be g.wn on every farm, men they 
are the greatest money-making crops, hence they must be pvena 
prominent place in the general crop-rotation system. Cu*»W 
crops are often the money making crops of the farm also and 
they are necessary in every rotation plan in order that the M 
may be cleared ol weeds. Especially is this true ma lo . My 
where small grain is the main crop. By continuous ■*»«£» 
ing land becomes tool and weedy, and the ^f at * d ™^* 
tion is necessary in order to destroy the weeds. Cultivation con 
servos the soil moisture and develops the fertility ol the sod, 
increasing the supply of available plant-food by P"™*^ 
conditions which favor chemical change, the growth of sod bac 
teria, and the decay of vegetable matter. n j r ,. <ren and 

Grasses and legumes maintain ^^^2^, 
restore the proper soU texture; besides, they aie pi 01 
and in faet absolutely necessary on every farm upon i h ch hve 
stock is kept. Pasture must be had on every te»£ri M* - qude 
essential that it be made part of the regular crop """£"3 
soils become too light and mellow by — ™ m ^ P ^ n 
need the tramping of stock to firm them- Muchmore g 
be produced when the pastures are k pt fie, h anc . ^ 

mcvease of fertility and improvemen ° ( s «^ . bl . oken and 
larger crops of corn and grain when the meaaow 
Planted again to these crops. , . , ile ; t i s 

A convenient and desirable time to »««££ ,"„ appBe d a 
being used as meadow or pasture. If the manure 
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year or so before breaking it will stimulate the growth of grass 
and cause a greater production of hay or pasture. Meanwhile 
the soil is enriched by an increased root growth and the formation 
of more humus. Besides these beneficial results, some plant-food 
will be supplied by the manuring for the use of the first crop 
which is grown on the breaking, at a time when available plant- 
food is much needed, because the larger part of the fertility in 
new breaking is in an unavailable condition and cannot readily 
be used by the new crop. 

Soils in which the organic matter and humus are deficient may 
be improved in fertility and texture by green manuring. A cheap 
and practical method of green manuring is to plant a crop adapted 
for this puspose (the annual legume crops, such as cow-peas, soy- 
beans, field peas and vetches being preferred) in the grain stubble 
immediately after harvest. The method at the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station is to follow the binder directly with the drill ; thus 
when the harvest is finished the field has been replanted. Cow- 
peas, rape or sorghum seeded in this way usually make a good 
stand and excellent growth and furnish forage or pasture, or the 
crop may be plowed down for green manure, or left as a winter 
cover. 

^ It is necessary in carrying out permanent plans for crop rota- 
tion to have fields of nearly equal area in order to grow about the 
same acreage of the several crops each year, thus making it possi- 
ble to keep a certain amount of live stock and have from year to 
year regularity and uniformity in the farming business. 

In order to demonstrate the carrying out of practical systems 
of crop rotation, as mentioned above, assume for illustration a 
farm of 160 acres, divided into eight equal fields, as shown in the 
diagrams: 

Rotation No. 1. 



The farm plan showing 1 crops on all 
fields for one year. 



Legumes and 
Forage. 



"Wheat. 



Wheat plus 
Legumes. 

Spring grains 
(Seed to grass). 



Wheat. 



Wheat. 



Pasture 
(manured). 



Clover and 
Grasses. 



Rotation plan or order of crops on 
each field. 

1st year Grass and Clove:-. 

2d year Pasture (manured). 

3d year Wheat. 

4th year Wheat. 

5th year Legumes and Forage. 

6th year Wheat. 

7th year Wheat plus Legumes. 

8th year Spring grains (seed 

to grass). 
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It will be observed that the crops growing on the eight fields 
each year are the same as the "order of crops on each field in eight 
years." By successfully carrying out the above plan of rotation 
on a 160-acre farm the farmer will raise each year s acres of 
wheat; 40 acres of grass, 20 of which may be used for pasture; 
20 acres of small grains other than wheat; and 20 acres of forage 
crops, part at least consisting of annual legume crops. Each year 
20 acres of grass land is given a dressing of manure, and a 20- 
acre field in wheat is renewed in fertility by a crop of cow -peas or 
other green manuring crop planted after the wheat is harvested. 
Meanwhile, once in eight years the whole farm will have been 
seeded to grass and clover, each field remaining in grass two 
years. 

This rotation is adapted to a wheat-growing country and the 
money crop, wheat, is grown upon one-half of the farm each year, 
while the other half of the farm is kept in crops which have more 
or less of a renovating effect upon the land, and which may be 
turned into money indirectly by feeding them to live stock on the 
farm. In a corn country, corn may be substituted in place of 
wheat in the above rotation. 

If this system of rotation does not leave the land in grass long 
enough the farm may be divided and the following systems of rota- 
tion practiced on each division of four fields for eight years, when 
the systems may be interchanged, the first taking the place of the 
second, and the second of the first, as follows: 



No. 1 A. 

Rotation plan or order of crops on 
each field. 

1st year. . 



2d 



• Grass. 
year Grass. 



3d year Pasture plus manure. 

™i year Pasture plus manure. 

5t h year Wheat. 

!> th year Wheat. 

7th year Wheat. 



8th 



yi 



No. 1 B. 

Rotation plan or order of crops on 
each field. 

1st vear Legumes and forage. 

2d vear Wheat. 

3d year Wheat plus legumes. 

4th vear Spring grains. 

5th vear Legumes and forage. 

6th vear Wheat. 

7th Vear Wheat plus legumes 

8th year Spring grains (seed to 

grass). 

It will be observed that this is really a double eight-year rota- 
tion, or in fact a sixteen-year rotation; that is, keeping each of the 
fields in grass four years at a time requires that one field be seeded 
to grass every two years and that one grass field be plowed up 
every two years and planted again to wheat, requiring sixteen 
years before the whole farm shall have received a rotation witn 
grass. 



iar Wheat. 
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Rotation Plan No. 2. 



The farm plan showing crops on all 
fields for one year. 



Rotation plan or order of ci 
on each held. 



ops 



Corn. 


Corn. 


Small grains 

(seed .to alfalfa 

in fall). 


Corn. 


Alfalfa 
(manured). 


Alfalfa. 


Alfalfa 
(manured). 


Alfalfa. 



1st year. . . 


. . .Alfalfa. 


2d year... 


...Alfalfa. 


















7th year. . . 










alfalfa in fall). 



If the above plan keeps too much land in alfalfa, the farm may 
be divided and the following systems of rotation practiced on each 
division of four fields for eight years, when the systems may be 
interchanged, the first taking the place of the second, and the 
second of the first, as follows: 



No. 2 A. 

Rotation plan or order of crops on 
each field. 

1st year Alfalfa. 

2d year Alfalfa. 

3d year Alfalfa plus manure. 

4th year Alfalfa plus manure. 

5th year Corn. 

6th year Corn. 

7th year Corn. 

8th year Corn. 



No. 2 B. 

Rotation Plan orOrderof crops on 
each field. 



1st year Legumes and forage. 

2d year Corn. 

3d year Corn plus manure. 

4th year Spring grains. 

5th year Legumes and forage. 

6th year Corn. 

7th year Corn plus manure. 

8th year Spring grains (seed to 

alfalfa). 

It may be desirable to grow grass as well as alfalfa on the same 
farm in order to supply pasture for cattle and hay for horses etc. 
If this is desirable then the alfalfa rotation plan may be slightly 
changed and a third system introduced, making a doublo eight- 
year or a sixteen-year rotation, as follows: 



No. 2 c. 

Rotation plan or order of crops on 
each field. 

1st year Alfalfa. 

2d year Alfalfa. 

** - vear Alfalfa plus manure. 

fth year Alfalfa plus manure. 

oth year Corn. 

6th year Corn. 

7th year Small grains. 

8th y ear Small grains (seed to 

grass.) 



No. 2 D. 

Rotation plan or order of crop 
each Held. 



1st year Grass. 

2d year Grass. 

3d year Pasture plus m 

4th year Pasture plus mi 

5th year Corn. 

6th year Corn. 

7th year Small grains. 

8th year Small grains (s 

alfalfa.) 



mire. 
mi re. 



,1 to 
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This rotation of crops is only well adapted to a farm which car- 
ries a large amount of live stock. It will be observed that four 
fields, or one half of the farm, is always in alfalfa or grass, but 
occasionally there may be only one field in alfalfa and three in 
grass, or vice versa; this is the result of the arrangement by which 
the seeding and breaking of grass and alfalfa sod is made to come 
alternate years in order to distribute the work evenly from year 
to year. There will always be two fields of corn and two fields of 
small grain, although if it were preferable, corn or some other crop 
might be grown instead of small grain, on one of these fields each 
year previous to the year in which the land is seeded down, and 
not interfere at all with the regular system of rotation. 

With this plan of rotation successfully carried out each of the 
eight fields in the farm wiU have been in alfalfa four years and in 
grass four years at the end of sixteen years of cropping, and dur- 
ing this period the whole farm will have been manured twice. 
Meanwhile four fields have produced, each year, large crops of 
corn and grain, and there is little question but that a farm thus 
managed may be even more fertile at the end of the sixteen years 
than it was at the beginning. 

Rotation Plan No. 3. 



The farm plan showing crops on all 
Melds for one year. 



Grass. 



Pasture 
(manured). 



Corn plus 
legumes. 



Corn. 



Small grain. 



Wheat 
(Seed to grass). 



Rotation plan or order of en 
on each Held. 

1st year Grass. 

2d year Pasture (manured). 

3d year Corn plus legumes. 

4th year Corn. 

5th year Small grain. 

6th year Wheat (seed to: tss) 



The above is a six-year rotation and cannot be well adapted to 
eight fields, but it is given to show how crops may be arranged 
tor a smaller number of fields. 
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Rotation Plan No. 4. 

A Sixteen-year Rotation with Alfalfa. Small Grain and Corn on Four Fields 



Yfah. 


Field A. 


Field B. 


Field C. 


Field D. 


1906 


Small grain. (S) 


Corn. 


Com. (M) 


Corn. 


1907 .... 


Alfalfa. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


Corn. 


19* 

1909 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


1910 


Alfalfa. (B) 


Small grain. (S) 


Corn. 


Corn. (M) 


1911 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


1912 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


1913 


Small grain. (CO 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. 


Corn. (M) 


1914 


Corn. (M) 


Alfalfa. (B) 


Small Grain. (S) 


Corn. 


1915 


Corn. 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. (M) j Small grain. (CO 


1916 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. (M) 


1917 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Alfalfa. 


Corn. 


1918 


Corn. 


Corn. M) 


Alfalfa. (B) 


Small grain. (S) 


1919 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. <M/ 


192H 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. 


Alfalfa. 


1921 


Corn. 


Corn. (M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Alfalfa 


1922... 


Small grain. (S) 


Corn. 


Corn. (M) 


Alfalfa. (B) 




fc • 


Alfalfa. <M) 


Small grain. (CO 


Corn. Corn. 



d that this farm has been cropped largely ^* COrnM d small gggftgfJjS 
received little rotation of crops. No alfalfa is growing on the faim in 1906. w nen nem 
■ si .led. The rotation really begins in 1907. . «,»-tion is reseated every stx- 

♦Observe that this is a repetition of 1907 crops: *.t*ijU«W JLSfc alfalfa 
teen years, each of the four fields having received a rotation of four ; jea is in _ana»a. 

* = Seed to alfalfa in fall. B=E 
spring when the new catch of alfalfa 
manning crop, planted in the stubble _ 
burn-yard manure applied in the fall and 
under previous to planting the following crop of corn 
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This plan of rotation is more readily understood in this way: It 
is really a three-year rotation on three fields, one of the four fields 
being kept continually in alfalfa, as shown in the plan. The order 
of the rotation on each field is corn, followed by corn, followed by 
small grain. Thus, two fields of corn, one of small grain and one 
of alfalfa are grown on the farm each year. At the end of four 
years the field in alfalfa, which has not been included in the three- 
year rotation, is plowed and planted to corn the succeeding season, 
while one of the three fields which has been in the regular rotation 
is seeded to alfalfa and comes out of the regular three-year rotation 
plan, remaining in alfalfa for four years, when this field is plowed 
and planted to corn and becomes one of the fields in the three-year 
rotation series, while another field which has been seeded to a [falfa 
is thrown out of the regular rotation system. It will be observed 
that such a plan may be followed with five fields, six fields, or in 
fact any number of fields. With four fields, by the method de- 
scribed, one-fourth of the farm is kept continually in alfalfa. With 
five fields, one-fifth of the farm would be in alfalfa each year, and 
it would take twenty years for the alfalfa rotation to be carried 
out on all the fields. With three fields, one-third of the farm 
would be in alfalfa all the time and the rotation system would be 
completed in twelve years. a. M. Ten Ey< k. 



The College athletic team met its first defeat of the season 
Kansas team on Tuesday, when they played the Washbun 
3£ a ;, w,th a score of 7 to 2 in favor of the latter. At Em 
Zl ^ Playe the N °rmalites, the game stood even til 
™ in " ln .S'. whei > our boys left the field on account c 
?ww7 decisi ™ °* the umpire. On Thursday afternoo. 
tVpwL > ? met the Fairmou nt College team on our own fleh 
defeated it by a score of 4 to 3. 

tinn w S l°l W i llard P Ve a talk before th e Agricultural As. 
a T> i a ! rd ? ? kmg for his sub i ect the Experiment St. 
1p !ff n- He describe d the method of testing soils and 
P™S wL™ *vl* Up ° n them devised a *d elaborated by 
w?l lrnnS. ♦ ! rr0 ^ incid ent to plat experimentation 

shn la nU» ^^ The impossibility of obtaining ex: 
the resnltin^ gl 1 ves 1 more or -less uncertainty to comparisoi 
mixed i nlfn. T^ B y°P e ™ting on a small scale with perl* 
S.ltsthPa^f y TV e , d S0ils Pressor Wagner obtain, 
ehemS Sy^ °wtf suTsS T^ ^ ?""** 

*&&£Z&S£g£fc ° f *"**"' ™ WeU ° f the ** 
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Local Notes. 

Professor Erf was called to Monroeville, Ohio, last week on 
account of the death of his sister. 

President Nichols attended a regular meeting of the State Board 
of Education at Topeka on Wednesday. - 

Professor Theo. Scheffer will give a daily lecture to the Kiley 
County Teachers' Institute this summer. 

The Shawnee County Horticultural Society is planning to have 
a big excursion to the College on August 9. 

The Kansas Agricultural College will be 'represented on the 
platform of most of the Kansas chautauquas this summei. 

Captian Shaffer has commenced drilling the artillery squad. 
Color-sargeant E. L. Edwards is the captian of the battery. 

Mr. John Hamilton, farmers' institute ^f^^T^y 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C, will visit the College some day 

next week. , , „„„ 4. lno 

Professor Dickens went to Lawrence Wednesday to address t^ 
State Association of the Women's Federated Clubs on lancisc i 
gardening. , 

Manager Dean has arranged for an extra game with K. XL to oe 
played here May 22 or 23. He has made a date with 1 oit y 
here the day before Commencement, June 18. 

Captain Shaffer has a letter from .Lieutenant Harvey Atom* 
from Kobl, Japan, saying that he is e^ymg a ,topm $£ ^lant 
while on his way to Manila, where he will sei ve as tnnu 
in the Philippine Constabulary. 

The eighth International Agricultural Confess will be^ 
at Vienna, Austria, on May 21 to 25, 190 1. " "3Sf e ver held. 
this session the largest gathering of ag^tumts 
The committees are already working on the program. 

Miss Barbour is drilling her classes in **£™£^£. 
tention of giving a public lawn exhibition, ihe ^pr g ^ mA 
sist of a May-pole dance; a rose .drill and a mi^^ ^ ^ 
very interesting exercises. Ihe dare oi 
announced later. mi he held at 

The Commencement exercises of the city schools wi 
the Congregational church, on Thuwday evening, May . « 
ning at 8:00 o'clock P. M. The g^duatmg class num^ D 

five pupils. Tickets will be I^^S fifteen cents, 
store on Wednesday afternoon at 4:30. Admissio , 
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Assistant Professor Flora Rose, with seven members of the 
senior elective class in domestic science, has begun an experiment 
which is to be carried on for several weeks. The girls will pre- 
pare their meals in the domestic science laboratory, and an ac- 
curate account will be kept of everything used. The calorie value 
and nutritive ratio of the consumed rations will be worked out. 
The object of the experiment is to determine what may be clone in 
the line of cheap dietaries. 

Alumni and Former Students. 

Miss E. Jeannetta Zimmerman, '91, will do Chautauqua work in 
the East this summer. 

Miss Maud Hart, '01, and her brother are living on the old 
Hart homestead, near Coin, Iowa. 

C. W. Thompson, '89, and wife, of Holton, Kan., are happy in 
the birth of a daughter, Monday, May 7. 

Mr. Louis Bender, '04, has been granted a franchise for an 
electric light plant in his home town, Highland. 

Miss Kate Zimmerman, '00, will close her work, May 18, as sci- 
ence teacher in the Fruita High School, Fruita, Colo. 

Ula Dow, '05, after a year's work at Framingham, Mass.. will 
conduct the summer work in domestic science here during the 
month of July. 

Clara Pancake, '03, who has been with her sister at Netawaka 
for some time, will enter College shortly for some graduate work 
in domestic science. 

A son was recently born to Mr. Walter Eshelman and Airs. 
Susan (Nichols) Eshelman, '89. Mr. Eshelman is still connected 
with a music store in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Sanderson, '98, have completed some im- 
provements to their cosy home in east MarvsviUe. They have 
recently purchased land in Wallace county. 

The State Normal School Bulletin, Stevens Point, Wis., recently 
received, contains a detailed statement of the domestic science 
work there, which is in charge of Helena M. Pincomb, '01. 

Frances Fish, '05, is at home at Santa Barbara, Cal., and with 
tne assistance of her mother, one day recently, made two huml r id 
pounds of flour into bread for the San Francisco sufferers. 

F. W. Wilson, '05, animal husbandman at the University of 
Arizona, occasionally runs across some of the College people even 
m that far-off country. He recently had a visit from W. S. Sar- 
student in 189" ^ Gertrude Coburn > '91, and Bessie < >rr, 

n«S k' ^o g ?, er ,' ? 9 ' Enter Prise, Kan., is planning to establish a 

IZ^ f? d " ! AnRUS herd - He ^tended the Rhoades-Hunt ress 

«Wi«7o ? n occasi °n to visit the College and look over its 

fm,™!?' aS aS See the man y improvements since his last visit, 

tour years or more ago. 
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Miss Mary Wilkin and brothers, John and Stephen, have pur- 
chased 600 acres of land adjoining Hoxie, and will move there 
when they can sell their 800-acre ranch, where they now live, near 
Stockton. 

Clarence E. Wood, '79, has gone down into the Indian Territory 
to grow up with that part of the country when it becomes a state. 
He was a prominent member of the Oklahoma legislature, and for 
the last twelve years has been a farmer and editor. He has two 
daughters ready to enter the College. 

The Topeka Capital for May 6 contains an entertaining account 
of the cooking classes of Miss Margaret Haggart, "05. We learn 
from this that "At present the society classes are just taking up 
pastry, salads, and ices. They are far enough aloni? so that Miss 
Haggart considers it safe enough for them to eat their own prod- 
uct." While the article is permeated by a certain amount of lev- 
ity, it shows that Miss Haggart is doing good work and that it is 
arousing much interest. Her Alma Mater comes in for a share of 
the credit. 

Dr. H. A. Brous, '74, died Thursday, May 10, at 10:30 a. m. 
Doctor Brous was one of the most talented men that have gone out 
from this institution. As a physician and surgeon he attained an 
eminent rank in Philadelphia. By an accidental wound while 
engaged in an operation he was inoculated with a poison that 
wrecked his nervous system and terminated in weary years of 
helplessness a life that had been so full of strength and useful- 
ness. Doctor Brous bore his fate with cheerfulness and through 
it all he had the ministrations of his devoted wife, who will receive 
the sympathy of many friends. 

The marriage of Miss Edith Huntress, '01, and Mr. William J. 
Rhoades, '97, of Olathe, took place at the Presbyterian church, this 
city, Thursday evening at 8 o'clock, the Rev. Gelvin, performing 
the ceremony. The church was well filled with invited guests to 
witness this most interesting and impressive event in liuman.mes. 
The ushers were Mesdames Peache (Washington) Anderson, Msie 
(Robinson) Mudge, Helen (Knostman) Pratt Olivia (ktaatzj 
Reimold, and Misses Alice Ross and Gertrude Rhodes^ 1 lie 
bridesmaid was Miss Clara Spilman, and the ringbearer, Allison 
Whitten. After the wedding the relatives and intima e friends 
were received at the home of Mrs. Huntress by ^e. bride and 
groom, assisted by Mrs. Huntress and the father and sister of the 
groom. The bride wore white and the groom black. Allwedclmgs 
are alike except that some are different. This was different so tai 
as K. S. A. C. is concerned, in that nearly all taking paitwei e 
College people. The bride received many beautiful presents 
which memory and custom forbids us to mention in detail 1 1 a 
perfect day, a beautiful ceremony and the best wwfaes of manj 
friends can have any effect in starting a bridal couple on a delight 
ful journey through life, Mr. and Mrs. Rhoades w 1 have one 
continuous pleasure trip. The College wishes its childien the 
best of life. 
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Press Notices. 

The Domestic Science teachers' term at the Kansas State ktrri- 
cultural College will open May 22 and continue for ten weeks 
This is intended for women who wish to fit themselves for teach- 
ing domestic science in the public schools. 

The good roads department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College has a contract with the township trustees for work on 
certain township roads. Several miles of road are dragged at the 
rate of twenty- five cents per hour. The department also does all 
the grading required, using a big traction-engine belonging to the 
College, with students in the traction-engine class handling the 
engine, while the township furnishes the grader and the men to 
handle it. 

The Annual Reports proper of the Experiment Station have been 
tor the most part merely a formal statement concerning work in 
P™^ S ' ^nd financial reports. The one for the year ending J ime 
dU, 190o, however, contains a detailed account of cooperative in- 
vestigations in irrigation conducted by the Station in connection 
with the United States Department of Agriculture. Part of 1 1 lese 
experiments and observations were made at the Port Hays Branch 
fetation and others at Garden City and other points. The data 
collected should be of much value to those contemplating irrigation 
on the small scale. The Report may be obtained on application to 
the Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 

The poultry department of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege is now carrying on a feeding test for egg-production wit! i six 
pens of White Leghorns. Pen I is fed corn and ground beef 
scrap a prepared food. Pen II is fed corn and casein, bought 
from the creamery. Pen III, corn and Pape's food (wheat, corn- 
chop and casein). Pen IV, corn and wheat. Pen V, corn and 
millet. Fen VI, Kafir-corn and ground beef -scrap. The hens are 
practically the same age. Green food is given them in the shape 
oi cover, alfalfa, and various cut grasses and weeds, and oyster 
shell is before them all the time. The corn is fed twice a day. but 

* hI/^ ° 1 S ^^'ore them constantly in hoppers. The re- 
sult of the tests will be published later. 

r^iT he °' Sender assistant professor of zoology in the Agricult i ral 
™Jw » undertaken an interesting experiment in "school 
gardening This is outside of his department, and purely a labor 
UZ Af 5® ^ S a Clas f of forfc y b °y s a nd girls from the sixth 
§£h pWm S Avenue s^'Manhattan, and they have a city lot. 
clnt,?^!^ 8 a P lot i* x16 * feet. Each child was assessed ten 
nZ f vZ IT/* t Ud °^ r ex P ens es and is to have the entire re 
havP ™Z hit ^ r . pl ? t - Rad ^es, peas, beans, lettuce and beats 
outtonT A, PlantGd ' an / tomato and cabbage plants will be set 
of n^tin^? 88 ° n - en ? ° f each ? lot is a fl °wer bed consisting 
^^v^?p^8? ie8 i' larks P urs ' an d sweet peas. More girls 
hour S b eSh week *' Mr ' Scheffer give * to the claSS tW ° 
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The Farm Department of the Kansas State ^d^OoOw 
has the following varieties of corn in held tests ffl« 40 acre,, 
McAuley, 35 acres; Reid's, 10 acres; Kansas Sunfloaei iu ac les. 
Ermine s 8 acres- Boone County White, 3 acres; Legal Tender, 
? acres; Roseland 8 ' White, 2 acres. Eighty varieties are being 
planted in variety tests in one-tenth-acre plots. • 

Last summer it was discovered that many g^Jj 
about Manhattan were dying. Mr. Geo A Dean assista it m 
entomology at the Kansas State Agricultural CoUege got some 
small pieces of limbs from one tree and placed hem in a breed 
ing cage. " Now the beetle of the round-headed t^J^i 5£ m . 
ng out of the wood in sufficient numbers to E^^^j^* 
little borers caused the death of the tree The sad thing though 
is that there are but two remedies for tins P«J*-*g^ to ; the 
tree after them, one at a time, and woodpeckers. Another prooi 
that the birds are the farmers' best friends. 

The Mechanical Engineering Department of the ^Kansas State 
Agricultural College has a student, E. D Richardson o ^M iteheh 
county, who chose as his thesis for graduation The ^e^n <m 
Construction of a Gasolene Traction-Engine, " and began last teh 
the work of actually designing and constructing sucl i an en gum 
It is now nearing completion, a ^onstevfo^hovse^er,lo^ 
cylinder gasolen? engine for use in threshing ^ Plowmg. B^me 
of the large castings were bought in eastern Sundries, bu i most 
of them were made here in the College ^"^^^^"ft^S 
himself, under supervision, of course, of the department It win 
be completed in time for use in this summer s wheat fields a 
monument to the skill of Mr. Richardson and to the kind of train 
ing given by Professor McCormick. 



Summer Course in Domestic Science for Teachers. 

On May 22 will open the summer J^^^^^SS 
College. This work is offered for teachers, and the time chosen 

that It which most pubhc school* ^^^^ SSStic 
It is considered desirable that the ™™W?™^l™tovv classes 
science teaching be especially emphasized but labm atoiy ^ss 
will occupy two-thirds of the time each day . The ^ess 
include the preparation of vegetables cereal, Jg*^*^ 
meats, etc., the making and baking of weads, pa^ ™, L 

and the compounding of salads, ices, "^f^SSin and 
tures will be given on the sources, chemical compo 
digestion of each food considered. models such as are 

The sewing includes plain need e work witfc models *™ 
used in all. places where domestic ait £ cmrec y » ^ 

machine work on white goods, drafting and cubing l 
making one unlined dress of wash material. vaC ation. 

The College is a pleasant P^e at whwh to spe. n a ^ 

Any one desiring information regarding ^e com s t 

spond with Mrs. Calvin, of the Domestic Science vev 



Music Recital 



Wednesday, May 16, 1906, at 8 p. m. 

College Auditorium 
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1. 


Selection 








ORCHESTRA. 




2. 


Piano, 


Day of Sunshine, 
RUTH TAYLOR. 


Hennes 


3. 


Vocal, 


- (a) Sing Me to Sleep, - 
(b) An Episode, 

A. G. PHILIPS. 


Greene 
Lohr 


4. 


Piano, 


Helene, - 
GRACE CH1STENSEN. 


Wollenhaupt 


5. 


Guitar, 


- (a) Gypsie Schottische, 
(b) La Vere Waltz, - 
HELEN WESTGATE. 


Partee 
Guckert 


6. 


Piano, 


Lurline, 

ELSIE BROWN. 


Seeling 


7. 


Vocal, 


Song of the Hybrias the Cret 

HARRY E. PORTER. 


in, Elliott 


8. 


Piano, 


Valse E. Minor, - 

EUGENIA FAIRMAN. 


Chopin 


9. 


Violin, 


6th Air Varie, - 
MARY LANE. 


DeBeriot 


10. 


Piano, 


- - (a) Impromptu, 

(b) Liebestraum, 
GERTRUDE HILLIARD. 


Seeling 
- Liszt 



I 1 . Vocal, (a) The Arrow and the Song, Gounod 

(b)Husheen, - _ Needham 

HELEN SWEET. 



12. Piano, - Attaque des Uhlans, - 

TILUE KAMMEYER, MARIE COONS. 



Boh 



m 
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Architectural Compositions. 

The pen drawings printed with this article are the work: of 
three students of the architectural course. The perspective of 
the schoolhouse was drawn by Junior L. L. Dougan, from plans 







£-6Z>., r „„ 



and elevations of a building drawn by him as a regular class exer- 
cise. The churches are the work of senior students, E. J. Evans 
and 1 [. A. Spuhler. The two front elevations represent a part of 
the work of the class in architectural composition of last winter 
term. 

In the fall term this class takes up the architecture of the old 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ;/ in the winter it studies the 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Moorish and Gothic styles, and in the 
spring term it investigates the Neo-Greek, Colonial, Modern 
Romanesque, etc. One of the tasks given the senior class last 
winter consisted in drawing sketches of a stone church costing 
between $25,000 and $50,000, treating its exterior in Modern Ro- 
manesque and Gothic. The ground plan was furnished by the 
Professor and the students were not allowed to change its general 
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form and size. Only such minor alterations were permitted that 
were positively required by the selected historic styles. 

The first figure gives the facade of the church, treated in Gothic 
by Mr. Evans, who made inked sketches to scale of the floors, the 
front, the sides, and the vertical longitudinal section. Mr. 
Spuhler, who drew the second figure, L had studied the Gothic 




before and devoted himself chiefly to the Romanesque solul ion, of 
which he made a number of blue-print tracings and the in ' front 
elevation printed here. None of th3se drawings are copies or 
"compilations and quotations." They grew in the drafting-room 
under the eyes of the professor. 

These studies and the drawings shown here are not faultless 
solutions. The task of producing young architects is not so easy 
as this. A university cannot produce full-fledged jurists or poets, 
and a technical school cannot just make inventors or architects. 
The illustrations are simply evidences that the architectural 
course is at work; that it is doin^ something. 
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Home Preservation of Fruits. 

The season for the preservation of fruit is approaching. While 
all good housekeepers take pride in a well-filled fruit closet, many 
doubt if the home prepared article is as economical, time and fuel 
being taken into consideration, as the commercial brands on the 
market. Recent investigations in the Experi ment Stations indicate 
that a large proportion of the canned foods on the market have pre- 
servatives, coloring matter, or other adulterants added to them, and 
not a few have proven to have all the objectionable features. Ad- 
mittedly one cannot purchase as pure, as cleanly prepared and as 
good quality as they can prepare at home unless they purchase tne 
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best brands in the market, which are always very expensive. 
The choice, then, becomes one between these: cheap adulterated 
inferior canned foods, very expensive foods, or home prepared 
materials. Eliminating the first as in all cases undesirable, the 
choice between the two latter will depend upon cost; not upon 
cost of material, but upon cost of material plus cost of wom- 
an's time and strength. Concerning this each individual case 
must be decided according to its peculiar conditions, yet as every 
housekeeper must let some things go undone in order that others 
may receive her attention, we are often led to the conclusion that 
many tasks that might be delegated or omitted are done by 
women who think that it does not pay them to can their own fruit 
when it would have been better to omit other duties. It could be 
proven that in every case the first cost of material is far less than 
the cost of the commercial food. 

A series of experiments carried on through several years, 
under rather unfavorable cost conditions, have given results some- 
what as follows: Prom 16 to 20 quarts of peaches may be canned 
from one bushel of the fresh fruit. Peaches at $1.00 per bushel 
and sugar at $5.00 per hundred would make the home canned fruit 
cost from 6 cents to 7i cents per quart, cost of jar not included. 
The quart of peaches thus prepared will contain more solid than 
the ordinary three-pound can as purchased. Blackberries and 
raspberries yield from 13 to 17 quarts per crate, there bein<f little 
waste if in good condition when used. Tomatoes should yii Id 18 
quarts to the bushel. Grapes yield one pint of juice to each two 
pounds of fruit, and this juice is most excellent for use in sir uess 
or in health. . One quart of juice and l£ pounds of sugar giv< six 
glasses of grape jelly. Pine-apples purchased when cb pest 
can be obtained for 75 cents per dozen. One pine-apple fills pint 
jar. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful to the 
housekeeper: Can fruit in small quantities daily while prep 
meals rather than canning large quantities at one time and b 
ing over fatigued. Cover pie tins with several layers of butcher's 
brown paper, wet in hot water; place jars just removed from boil- 
ing water on this paper; put rubber in place, fill at the range, 
wipe with cloth wrung from hot water, screw lid in place and in- 
vert on table. By this method of handling neither stove nor table 
becomes soiled, and at the end of the work the paper can be de- 
stroyed and a minimum of cleaning remains to be done. Every 
housekeeper should have a strong hook placed over the kitchen 
table (a bird-cage hook answers the purpose) where she can suspend 
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the jelly bag while it drains. If the fruit is cooker! and hung in 
the evening it will all drain out before morning, thus avoiding tire- 
some squeezing and heated, stained hands. By making the jelly in 
the morning hours, jelly-making ceases to be a dreaded task. 

There is such satisfaction in the result of the labor expended in 
canning, such unvarying success where intelligent attention is 
given to details that it seems reasonable to conclude that in the 
majority of cases it would be better to use home prepared foods 
even if other tasks were sent out of the house. 

Henrietta W. Calvin. 

Soil Management. 

In the management of the farm the management of the soil is of 
the greatest importance. It is impossible to grow good crops on 
the same field year after year, except by thorough tillage and 
cultivation, the addition of fertilizers and the proper rotation of 
crops in order to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has been 
truly said that "tillage is manure" to the crop. The plant-food of 
the soil is largely in an unavailable condition, and is only made 
available for the use of plants by the action of physical and 
chemical agents. The presence of air and moisture is necessary 
that decomposition and chemical change may take place, by which 
the insoluble and unavailable plant-food elements of the soil are 
made soluble and available to the plants for food. Thus, tillage 
and cultivation of the land by aerating and pulverizing the soil, and 
by the conservation of soil moisture make favorable conditions tor 
the development of bacteria, hastening the processes of d ecom- 
position and chemical change which make the plant-food available 
for the use of the crops. . 

Simple tillage, however, will not maintain the fertility oi me 
soil. It becomes necessary finally to replace the plant-food ex- 
hausted by the continuous growing of crops, with the application 
of manure or chemical fertilizers or by the rotation of crops, m 
which the legume crops such as alfalfa and clover are introduced 
in order to restore again the humus and nitrogen, exhausted in 
the ordinary methods of farming, by continuous grain cropping. 
When land has been farmed a long time to wheat or corn it fina y 
ceases to produce profitable crops. The soil is not necessarily 
exhausted in fertility, but by a long period of continuous cropping 
with one crop the diseases and insects which prey on thewraor 
wheat have accumulated in the soil, and the organic mattei .and 
humus and nitrogen have become more or less exhausted, in 
land is really "wheat sick" or "corn sick;" what it needs more 

(Concluded on Page 338.) 
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Program for Spring Term, 1906, Showin 



INSTKUCTOUS. 



Walters. 
Weeks . . 



Brandt 



Willard 2 

Mathewson 2 

Watlrins 

Wood 

Popenoe'-'... . 

Dean* 

Scheffer 



First Hour. 



Art Lectures 8 

Home Dec. 1 47 



Chemistry II 34 



Second Hour. 



Specifications 6 

Color & Design.. . . 9 



Adv. Org. Chem.. 8 



Chem. Ill 45 

Chemistry HI. Laboratory 45 



Remick j Anul - 



Geometry.. 27 



.30 
.41 
.26 
.23 



Halstead Geometry II.... 

Zeininger Algebra ill 

Booth Geometry I 

Seaton Algebra II 

Eyer 

Hamilton Ei. Phvsics .26 

Anderson Electricity 25 

Roberts" 

Freeman 2 Botany II. '. .'.'.' ' .'.'.'38 

Psychology 24 



McKeever 
McCormick 



ShopLect.IV, S..13 



J Thermod. II 4 

I 



Potter 

Thomas 

House 'Wood work i 

Wabnitz 



.24 



Spec. Ent 4 

Zoology 16 

Anal. Geometry.- 23 



Trigonometry 21 

Algebra III 34 

Geometry 1 17 

Algebra HI 11 

Power Trans 19 

El. Physics 44 



Botany II 39 

Botany I..; 57 

Meth. & Mgt 15 



All. Mech. 1 II 5 

Hydraulics 1 29 



Woodwork II 34 



Third Hour. 



Fourth Hour. 



Arch. Comp 6 Home Arch 1 



Chem. IV 16 

Chem. 'Hi. Lab.'. '..'33 



Chem. V M 



chemistry III.. 



Entomology. . . 
Trigonometry. 



.28 



Algebra IV... 
Geometry I. 
Algebra II... 
Algebra IV. . 
Alt. C. Mach. 
Phvsics IV.. . 



.31 



.31 
.19 
,23 



Spec. Ent 

Spec. Zoology. 
Def. Inteerrels.. 
Dif. Equations. 
Geometry II... 
Geometry I.... 

Algebra II 

Algebra m 

Dynamos 



Botany II 

Botany I .... 
Composition 



. 35 
.40 
,84 



Ei. Physics. 
Hot any II... 



Shop Lect. VII. S 4 
Mechanical Drawing 



Woodwork II 2d 



VII VV&F 

Valve Gears 1 1 

Woodwork I... 



Ridenour 

Milliard 

Dickens 2 

Eastman 2 

Brink 

Rice 

Hopps 

TenEyck 2 

Shoesmiih 2 .... 

Kyle 

Calvin 

Rose 

Monsch 

Price 

Kammeyer 

Erf 2 

Melick 2 

Cortelyou 

Jackson 

Valley 

Brown 

Augspurger. . . 
Schoenleber 2 . 
Barnes 2 

Goss 

Kinzer 2 

Wheeler 2 

Rickman 

Rodell 

McFarland 

Holroyd 

Short 

Thompson 

Looniis 

Barbour 

Becker 

Coe 

Stump 

Lund 

Reynolds ." 

Wood 

Harris 



Foundry 

Blacksmi thing. 



En*. Literature... 8 

Readings 33 

Classics 26 



Home Nursing 1 . ..47 



Mondy 2 I 

Orn. Gardening.. . . 4 Veg Gardening. . . 2."> 



Rhetoric II 23 

Rhetoric 1 31 

Adv. Comp 24 

Farm Mechanics. . 33 



Mondayi! 

Horticulture.... 



Rhetoric II 18 

Rhetoric 1 31 

Composition 2:1 



Kng. Lit. It,... 

KhetoricI 

classics 



El. Cooking 1 '....17 



Am. History 21 

Economics 28 



Agriculture 22 

. Theropeutic Cooking 

Domestic Science. Elective 1 

Elementary Cooking 
Civics U 



.12-11 



Civics 34 



m. History 
•ub. Spk.il'. 



German III 19 

Adv. Comp is 

Singing ]6 

Mandolin 12 

Piano n 

Surgery III.! '.'.'.!!. "7 

Physiology n 



Stock Breeding. ..26 
Printing -, 



Bookkeeping ... 

Grammar A 

Med. History.... 
Arithmetic B... 
Phys. Geog. II.. 

Sewing ill' '.'.['.'. 
Sewing II 1 .. 
Sewing III.....'. 

Grammar B.....[ 
Piano 



..44 
..23 
..39 
.. 9 
..16 

.' !ic 
!'.w 

.'ii' 



German II 

German III 

Singing 

Violin 

Piano 

Medicine in... 



Physiology 
Elective... 



.27 
.*3 
.13 
47 
.10 
. 7 

.30 
. 6 



German III.. 
Adv. Comp.. 

Singing 

Guitar 

Piano 

Comp. Phys. 



. ... 28 
....26 
....13 

...ir 

... 11 

','.'.'. ie 



IN 
,11 

J 
„ 11 

r.ano I'VrVt"* 

M ;1I eraMed,m'.' 



.rii) an IV 
1 lerman II.. 

ing 

eory 



Pathir 
teriolosy. 



,JM 



Animal Breeding. 11 



Printing 

Algebra I 

Grammar B 

Anc. History.. . 

History A 

Phys. Geog. II. 



Readings 

Piano '..... 

Composition ... 



'Alternate Days. "Experiment Station Work. 



.46 
.11 
.31 
.23 

.12 



15 



.13 
.12 

.27 



Printing 

Arithmetic A. . 

Algebra I 

Anc. History.. . 

History B 

Phys. Geog. I.. 



. . 35 
. . 85 
. . 23 

.. 8 
..2'.» 



Sewing I'... 
Sewing II. .. 

Readings 

Algebra III. 



....21 



Pi Htim? 

; i,.,iU-Ueesing ■- 

lii-ammui'. 

led. History... 

.graphy..-- 

; . lV s. Geog.ii- 

PI , ^ Training-- 



Adv .' tirauimiir- 
10 



21 

.a 
. 1 
.15 



i 
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ructors, Subjects, and Number in Class. 



Fifth Hour. 



Sixth Hour. 



Severn li Hour. 



Eighth Hour. 



(WeliDK ^ & F . 

Architectural Composition T & r 4 

Object Drawing Tu. 34. Th. 32 

>eeband Drawing W 31. I 1 ' 17 

lementarv Pr< >jec tion Tu. 26. W 40 

eometrical Dra wing Th. 39, E 36 

lAdumced Projection S 20 



jpinic Chemist ry Laboratory W & Th. 6 i . 

Jemistry V La boratory T & T 23. W & F 31 . 



Eitomoiogv Laboratory. W 14. Th 13 Spec. Entomology 2 ! 

wloirical Laboratory W & F 8. T & T 8 



IS'jrveyiQfr 68 

[Alternating Current Mach. Lab.. . .T & T 10. W & F 9 

"Physics Laboratory 20 

Ifiectrical Laborator T&T11.W&F9 



lEthies 7 | 

paneering Laboratory 4 

I Stop Lectures 11.... S 61 I 



ichanical Drawing IV 16. 13; 18. 13. 12 

Ihttem Making T 14. W 14. T 14. F 10 

IHtthine Shop T& TS. W &F 12 

IFoandry T 1 . W 4. T 5. F 2 

I I Shop Lectures S 37 

IBaeksmiihing 1 T & T 19. W & F 17. S 19 



Mechanics 

Pattern Making. 
Machine Shop.. 



.Monday am. 4 
T&T 8 



BlacUsmithing.' T & T5. W & F 1. S SO 



[Horticultural Laboratory.'. !'..'! .' .' .' .' .' '. ! .' .' '. '. .' .T & T34 



I Crop Production.. '. '. '.'.'.'.' i"\ 



c Science m.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.V.'.V.'. '.'.".".' T & T 14. W & E 15 



P"e Speaking ii'l'.iiig 
iW Dairying.'.'. ".'''"' 



•Jwnif 

EJfl Instruction 



.38 I Singing 27 

18 

.12 | Piano 12 



jtoatomy II 1 

B«»i6logy' l.„ boratory. '.'.'.'.' 

myology La I, oratory. 



16 

.T & T20. W & F21 
W 17. Th. 17 



Chorus 

Military Band. 



Clinics 



",".'.... Thursday noon 186 

.'-to Orchestra 7:80a.m. 29 



.T&T" Priming 3 



i^Trai'ni 

""^making 

^tion'EnKiV,,; 
Patio.. 



.24 i Physical Training.. 



....13 I Piano 



.28 
.17 



..15 



Physical Training. 



.23 i 



....82 
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than anything else is a rotation of crops, which shall include 
legumes and grasses, by which the organic matter, humus and 
nitrogen, exhausted by continuous cultivation and cropping with 
grain crops, may be restored to the soil. 

Grass is a soil protector, a soil renewer and a soil builder. Cov 
ering the soil with grass is nature's way of restoring to old, worn- 
out land the fertility and good tilth characteristic of virgin soil. 
The true grasses do not add nitrogen to the soil, as do clover, a I 
falfa and other legume crops, yet the grasses are in a sense nitro- 
gen gatherers in that the nitrogen of the soil is collected and stored 
up in the roots of the grass in the form of humus. Thus, grasses 
prevent the waste of nitrogen and other plant-food elements and 
serve to protect the soil and to maintain its fertility. By their ex- 
tensive and deep-penetrating root systems many grasses also tend 
to break up and deepen the soil, gathering and storing plant-food 
in the roots and thus actually increasing the available plant-food of 
the soil. 

The legume crops, such as clover and alfalfa, not only accomplish 
all that grasses may accomplish, as described above, but actually 
increase the total and available supply of nitrogen in the soil. By 
means of the bacteria which grow on the roots of legume plants, 
free nitrogen taken from the air in the soil is made available for 
the use of the plant, and not only may large yields of forage rich in 
nitrogen and protein be taken from land planted with legume 
crops, but by the great root growth and the accumulation of humus 
by these crops the nitrogen of the soil is actually increases! 
Moreover, perennial legumes, such as clover and alfalfa, are very 
deep feeders; thus a part of the mineral elements of plant-food 
required by these crops is taken from depths in the soil below the 
feeding ground of ordinary crops, and by the large root growth in 
the surface soil there may be accumulated a supply of the miner; « 
elements of plant-food which gradually becomes available, as the 
roots decay, to crops which follow the legume crops. 

When the wild prairie is first broken the soil is mellow, moist 
and rich, producing abundant crops. After a few years of con 
tinuous grain cropping and cultivation, the physical condition oi 
the soil changes— the soil grains become finer; the soil becomes 
more compact and heavier to handle; it dries out quicker than it 
used to and often turns over in hard clods and lumps when plowed. 
The perfect tilth and freedom from clods, so characteristic of 
virgin soils, is always more or less completely restored whenever 
land has been laid down to grass for a sufficient length of time. 

A. M. Ten Eyck. 
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Local Notes. 

Professor Cortelyou is happy. It is a 12-pound boy. 

The total pay-roll of the College printing-office is over $500 per 
month. 

Professor Dickens went to Hays Experiment Station last Mon- 
day to look after the work of tree planting and parking. 

Professors TenEyck and Dickens attended a farmers' institute 
near Stockdale, over in Pottawatomie county, last Thursday. 

The Horticultural Department has completed its first orchard 
spraying of the season. Over 3500 trees were sprayed the past 
two weeks. 

General Caldwell, of Leavenworth, accompanied by Hon. E. B. 
Purcell and wife, of Manhattan, visited College and attended chapel 
Friday morning. 

The ladies of the Lew Gove Relief Corps have presented each 
room of the city schools with a fine flag and standard, and a copy 
of the Patriotic Reader. 

Contractor Henry Bennett, of Topeka, has started work on the 
square stone pier of the big smoke stack. There will be six feet 
of solid concrete and thirty-nine feet of stone work lined with tire- 
brick below the octagonal brick shaft. 

Junior student S. V. Smith, who has been employed by the 
Horticultural Department for fighting the plum and peach cur- 
culio, is out every morning at 4:30 with the curcuho catcher. 1 lie 
pest seems to be worse this year than usual. 

Assistant Eastman, of the Horticultural Department, went to 
Hutchinson, Thursday, to study the cooperative spraying experi- 
ments of that section of Reno county, which is rapidly becoming 
one of the most important apple-growing sections of America. 

Messrs. W. T. Carter and H. C. Smith, of the Bureau of Soils, 
have arrived and begun the soil survey of Riley county, iney 
visited the College Monday forenoon to make the acquaintance ot 
a number of the Experiment Station officers. The survey win 
keep them all summer. 

Prof. John Hamilton, farmers' institute specialist, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, ™^^£r?ffJ5 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and while here met withtheCtoU^ 
institute committee, President Nichols, and Secretary Millei toi 
a conference on institute work. 
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The Horticultural Department has done considerable work the 
past two weeks on the terraces around the Auditorium. A pa rt of 
the parapet has been raised and reseeded to blue-grass, while 
other parts have been soded and watered. A manure dressing 
next fall will complete the nursing process. 

The railroads have granted a rate of one and one- third fare for 
the round trip, from all points in Kansas and including Kansas ( Sty 
and St. Joseph, Mo., on the certificate plan, to attend the Com- 
mencement exercises and alumni reunion. Tickets on sale June 9 
to 18, good returning until June 18. Be sure and take a certificate 
for each ticket purchased coming. These, when signed by Miss 
Ada Rice, will enable you to obtain return ticket at one-third fare, 
provided one hundred certificates are presented. 

Assistant G. P. Jackson, of the German Department of this 
College, has been elected professor of German of the Case School 
of Applied Sciences, at Cleveland, Ohio. He will have full charge 
of the department of German and receive a considerably increased 
salary. The professor intends to spend the summer vacation in 
Chicago, 111., and at Paw-Paw Lake, Mich., where he will study and 
rest. We regret to see him leave this College. He is thoroughly 
conversant in the German and its different idioms and is a good 
instructor and an agreeable, sunny character. 

Coach Melick is hard at work getting the track team in shape 
tor the State intercollegiate meet which will be held in Topeka on 
May 28. Since the defeat of Baker on last Monday, prospects are 
bright for the Farmers, and it looks as though they are certain of 
second place at least, with a good chance for first. In the running 
events they are especially strong. The time of ten seconds made 
by Cain in the 100-yard dash is the best made in the State this 
year, and he will probably finish first in the State meet. In the 
quarter-mile, mile and two mile the boys also expect to finish first, 
with at least second in the low hurdles and the half-mile. An ex- 
cursion will accompany the team from here. 

The Rock Island will run an excursion to the College on May 29, 
at a very low rate. The special train will start from Norton ai 2 
a m and reach Manhattan at 10:30 a. m., and start back at P. 
it will thus be possible for the visitors to see everything of interest 
about the Col ege and yet reach home at a reasonable hour. Tl 
time here will be spent in visits to the Agricultural and Dairy 
buildings, Mechanic Hall and Domestic Science Hall, and the co 
and grass plots and the stock barns. Later there will be a military 
n^i 8 ; x. n - ex i llblt by the 2 irls ' gymnasium class and a shorl 
f Q >™ " X L? - hoped that several hundred people, especial 
taimers and their families, will visit the College and College fa i-n 
An excursion may be run from the southwestern part of the State 



Alumni and Former Students. 

Citt" m«?o ? e f ma A' . 5 / ° f the Mi ^ouvl and Kansas Farmer, Kansas 
Uty, made a short visit at the College and with friends this « 
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Mail for O G. Palmer, '37, second. lieutenant, Seventh Cavalry, 
C h nt hP ad dressed- Care of Military Secretary, War Depart- 
ne£wLu*£ZT>. C although Lieutenant Palme, i. at pres- 
ent at Camp McGrath, Bantangas, P. I. 

Tm*m Axe^ton and Madge Ruth McKeen, '01, were married 
wiCSav^SnfcMay 16. at the home of the bride's parents 
near Sea s Mr ?nd Mrs. Won carry with them the best 
wishes of many friends to their home at Randolph, Kaa. 

AT C Adams '99 is prospering to a satisfactory degree raising 

i£K ^ into Wk. ;^^z y ^:^i^ 

unexcelled crops in Phillips county. His siste , B onn e Adams, 
'99, will be home for the summer, having been teaching n 
for the last year. 

T-T M Rainer '00 has recently been elected professor of engi- 

for the coming year, beginning July 1. ims is *™ , }U es _ 

blacksmithing, etc. 

It is seldom that death ^^fS of «•' £*£ 
taking Phil Sheridan Creager, 91, telegr *P^ eaiTO * endicitis G n 
City Journal. Mr. Creager was ^^^^JSSwM Thurs- 
the 7th instant and was apparently getting alon„ w i 
day, but he died Friday morning the 11th. Mr. ^ iea ^ 
connected with the Sotirnal for more *^ ^n y e aM ana w^s 
garded as one of the brightest and most ^P^°?^X^nrversal 
the West. He was of an unusually ™™^ES£%£ and nun- 
favorite, and will be long remembered by "f claS ^^ es a wile 
dreds of others besides his immediate family, hc leave 
and two small children. 

Professor TenEyck recently ^^^^^S^^SSi 
'04, who is now professor of agriculture in th agncm u * ^ 
at Iloilo, Philippine Islands. He is about to be m so tQ 

breeding corn and rice, partly as an ^xp eii me to l CRYry G n 

furnish instruction for his 8 tuden * s V n ^ r d ?he de^e of master 
some special investigations as work toward Jbne cie ^ 

of science here. Among ^r^he^ ^ rf 
Iloilo, some 300 miles south of Manila, « on a 

Pana; is the largest of the Visayan gioup. It ''^^ the 
farming country as the Negros, east ol M. x We hftve ft 

agricultural instruction in the provincial schooj ne the 

three years' course in agriculture; the pupil* ar j ^ ^ 
ninth grade when they enter the ^urse. uch . The 
pleased with my outlook here. . We ^* s XoTland is located in the 
city has a large foreign element, lne^ scnoo . here but I 

center of a city of 60,000 people. ^mg£ expen ^ 

have reason to expect a raise in salary at the end o 
ent salary, $100 per month. 
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Press Notices. 

Prof A. M Ten Eyck, professor of agriculture, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has written one of tne chapters for Bailey's 
New Cyclopedia of Agriculture, soon to be published by the Mac 

row of roots was set out as in a drill row. It grew well and 
while some of it seems to have winter-killed, it has spread now to 
ten feet in width from that single row. 

p^iS 16 V , eteri ^ ar y Department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
S * as ^ een experimenting for a year or two with a hog- 
w fl nf«tnv Gdy ,?J lts ? Wn man «facture. Doctor Schoenleber 
Ifn ™ c . n0W -n he ea , rliest cases of h og-cholera and will either 
go in person or will send a small quantity with careful direct ions. 

ColTp h ^I e ^fiT y - De - Partment of the Kansas State Agricultural 
exnSpn^ w J??,f nmn g a * experiment to observe symptoms and 
Thpr^fio7 lth ^ em ^ ieS for the so-called corn-stalk disease. 

worm tnftf g th , 1S ^T ered corn mold > caus * d by the corn 
worm, to a horse and will observe symptoms and test remedies. 

on Jww SaS ? t ? te , ^^ural College has eight grasses on 
ThPsr^ri Pl ° tS S r 2 esting rate of ^ rowth and yield per year, 
oat ™i™^\ are: Redtop ' 01 *chard-grass, bromus inermis tall 
tuckv bin'p Z T"? rass ' tiraoth y. and both English and Ken- 
XSZ" 8, Tests .are also being made with alsike, cam- 
rdsandluc^ 011 ^ Cl ° Ver ' Rnd Turke stan and common' alfalfa 

has P bPPn S f Lf, 0pe ? 0e ' g the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
the Kans^nr-Phf 1 mg S e ^ croa ehments of the San Jose Sea le in 
mrt o^f DnH T n-. dS - £ e - t as onl y found them on the trees in one' 
CchL^n g p Cl f ty ' H £ has not found * at Garden City nor 
of the St a tP ? rofessor P °P en °e will examine orchards in all , ; i rts 

visited in rL^—. are x?°^ bein * filed and orchards will be 
visited in regular circuits. He is nowworking along the Santa Pe. 

Insects Destroying Seed-Corn. 

abo^tSvT^f 11 B , Utler County re P° rts the destruction of 
th ^ suDoosed ZZm Seed - corn at germinating time, and sends as 
spedw S^™hfrt k C S U8e i a s P ecime n of a small slender brown 
K^ni^ k ?,° Wn to the entomologist as Olivtna 
BEH^STm St" the relation of this beetle to .he 
and nearly JS ft *' lt 1S a ^ 0st im P°rtant fact, as the species 
State Em ,tt H ^ T abun dant in all the eastern half of the 
catch th f U r V a V cl Z r ft lkel /- that 0Ur ^respondent has failed to 

surely we Suest thVwh " ° rder - t0 ascertain the truth more 

not one specimen a lnnJ jV wbenever "tfury of this kind is noticed 

ne specimen alone, but several or many of the supposed pests 
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may be collected for examination and forwarded to the Entomol- 
ogist Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. Such specimens 
must be packed in a tight tin box, such as a small baking-powder 
can and if simply wrapped and tied may be mailed as third-class 
matter at one cent per ounce. The question as to what insects are 
responsible for the sometimes serious loss of seed-corn in the 
ground is of such importance that no painstaking effort to deter- 
mine the real species at work will be lost. Our correspondents 
are therefore urged to send in such insects ascertained to be at 
work in the grains, and in all cases to send in several specimens ot 
each, if possible, thus rendering more certain the determination ot 
the true status of the insects as corn pests. E. A. Popenoe. 

Do Red Texas Oats Turn to a Black Variety? 

Farmers all over the State claim that they do. At all events 
the evidence is that after about three years' growing of Texas Keel 
Oats in this State, a black variety, inferior in yield and quality, 
appears in its midst and from year to year gradually gams upon 
the original red form, finally becoming predominant. Hence the 
necessity of buying fresh Texas-grown seed each year. 

The Botanical Department of the Kansas Experiment Station 
has taken up this problem and is conducting an experiment to ^de- 
termine the facts in the case and a possible remedy, if the condition 
is as reported. A package of seed was secured for experiment tms 
spring, from Mr. J. L. Teagarden, of LaCygne, Kan., a senior 
short-course student. The seed was of the second crop grown in 
Kansas, and from optical inspection it was easily apparent .that 
over one-half the seeds were of the black type. Out of a total ot 
3795 grains, 2309 grains, or 60.8 per cent were of the black va- 
riety, while 1486 grains, or 39.2 per cent were the typical Red 
Texas Oats. Probably a dozen grains of intermediate coloi ap- 
peared and were rejected, only those seeds which were decidedly 
of the red and black types being retained for experiment It was 
found that the individual grains of the red oats are much ^laigei 
and heavier than those of the black sort, the average weight i of _ 1U0 
grains of the former being 3.02 grams, as compared with a weignt 
of only 2.51 grams for 100 grains of the black variety. 

The original sample was divided into two lots and planted Apiil 
10, 1906. Part was sown in the ordinary manner, just as would be 
sown in the field by the farmer. This will ftOTuh. P^rial for 
observation of the supposed change from red to black Jiom 
another lot, the red and black seeds were planted se par ately in 
several rows each, and sown thinly to allow free fooling and ad 
mit of the study of the individual plants. S ill other lots of the 
separated seeds are being grown in nursery plots 8 * ^ nc ^XeVs 
A statistical study of the results will reveal ^ facts. Numbeis 
of plants sown in nursery plots from red and from ^lack se eds 
will be sacked at pollination time to prevent possib e c^ing and 
the seed thus saved will reveal whether previous o^smg^c 
counts for the phenomenon. "- * 
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The Kansas Corn Breeders' Association and Corn Improve- 
ment. 

The farmer has for centuries shown great interest in live stock, 
and has organized associations of breeders for the purpose of fur- 
thering the interests of the respective breeds. He, however, has 
shown much less interest in the improvement of the farm crops. 
He has planted the ordinary seed of the neighborhood in which he 
lives, or perhaps has sent to another state, where the conditions 
are strongly contrasted to his own, and secured seed that has not 
been at all suited for growing in his locality. He has not made a 
study of his corn, wheat, or alfalfa as he has of his live stock, and 
consequently knows very little about the best varieties of these 
crops to grow, best means of improvement, best methods of cul- 
ture, etc. 

The prices of land and labor are increasing and our economic 
conditions are changing in such a way that the best methods ot 
farming must be practiced in order to get a fair return on our in- 
vestments, and the farmer is waking up to the fact that the best 
way to meet these changed conditions, in the next few years at 
least, is by study and improvement of his farm crops and by bet- 
ter methods of culture. He is now asking for the best seeds that 
are adapted to his conditions and is forming organizations for im- 
provement of corn and other farm crops. At the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station at Manhattan, eighty to ninety varieties of corn are 
tested each year, and the yields per acre of grain and stover are 
carefully taken, and notes are taken on the drouth resistance, date 
of maturity, grade of corn, and other qualities which determine he 
value of the corn. Of the one hundred twenty-five varieties tested 
in the past three years, which include about sixty-five varieties se- 
cured from other states, eight of the nine which have given the 
highest average yields are native corns, showing that each state 
and each locality must work out its own problems in regard to he 
improvement of corn. It is necessary that we grow some of the 
native corns or adopt some of the recognized bre eds ?^ ^eoldei 
corn-growing states. Results at the Experiment Station indicate 
plainly that the former plan is by far the better. 
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If our native corns are the best for Kansas conditions, the best 
of these should be included in the Corn Breeders' Association's 
official list of pure-bred corns, provided they have strong type 
characteristics, as soon as their merits have been satisfactorily 
determined. This is what the Kansas Corn Breeders' Associa- 
tion has planned to do. The objects of the association, as enumer- 
ated in Article 1> Sec. 2, of the constitution, are as follows: "(0 To 
establish improved types and breeds of corn which shall in the 
best possible way meet the needs of Kansas corn growers in vari- 
ous parts of the State; (2) to promote the growing of pure-bred 
corn for seed purposes throughout the State of Kansas; (3) to fur- 
nish a means by which valuable native corns which show purity 
of breeding may be recognized as pure-bred corns; (4) to establish 
a bureau for the inspection of the corn grown by the corn breed- 
ers of the State and furnish certificates of type and breed for 
the same; (5) to protect farmers who desire to purchase pure-bred 
seed-corn, by supplying such information as will enable them to 
distinguish the different breeds of corn, and furnishing them with 
the names of reliable growers; (6) to aid in procuring the enact- 
ment of such laws and in doing such other acts as shall protect 
the growers of pure-bred seed-corn in their efforts to furnish far- 
mers with seed-corn of the breed desired, and to further in any 
way possible the corn-growing interests of the State; (7) to estab- 
lish a score-card or standard of perfection for each recognized 
breed of corn." 

Article V, Sec. 1, specifies the manner in which a corn may be re- 
organized as pure-bred: "Any corn may be included as a pure bred 
corn under the rules of this association by vote of the assochi t ion in 
annual session assembled: (1) Provided, such corn has been bred 
and selected separate and apart from all other breeds, strains, or va- 
rieties for five years or more; (2) Provided, that the board of direct- 
ors, through at least one of its members or some competent 
inspector appointed by the board of directors, has carefully exam- 
ined such corn in locality where grown as to its quality and uni- 
formity of shape, size, color of ears, in regularity of kernels, infill- 
ing of butts and tips, in space between rows at crown and tips of 
kernels, in shape, size, depth and color of kernel, in percentage of 
shelled corn, in firmness of grain on cob and in composition of ker- 
nels as indicated by the proportional size of germ, hard, flinty and 
starchy portions, and provided also the committee recommends to 
the association that such corn be recognized as a pure-bred corn; 
(3) Provided, that the breeder of such corn brings one bushel of 
selected ears of it to the session of the association at which the as- 
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sociation votes on the question of recognizing it as a pure-bred 
corn, and presents to the association a detailed description of the 
corn, including such history of the breeding and production of the 
corn as he may be able." 

The association wishes to go slow in this matter and has not yet 
recognized any corns as pure-bred but has recommended the fol- 
lowing native corns as desirable ones for growing in Kansas: Hil- 
dreth yellow dent; Kansas Sunflower; Hammett White Dent; 
McAuley's White Dent; Mammoth White Dent; and Griffing Cal- 
ico. The following varieties originated in other states have been 
recommended for planting providing they have been adapted to 
Kansas conditions and have maintained their qualities after having 
been grown in the State for five successive seasons: Boone County 
White, Silvermine, Reid's Yellow Dent, Legal Tender, Hogue's 
Yellow Dent, Learning, and Pride of the North. 

The association holds each year, in connection with its annual 
meeting, a corn show, in which valuable prizes are offered for the 
best samples of corn. Expert judges are secured to place the 
awards, and in this way the best corns are brought out and all the 
members present are given an object-lesson in judging corn. 

The boys' corn growing contest meeting will be held in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Kansas Corn Breeders Asso- 
ciation, the first week in January, and boys who desire may enter 
their corn in both contests. 

Another contest which the association has provided for is the 
largest yield from an acre of land, in which suitable prizes are of- 
fered. The contestants are allowed to use any corn and any 
methods of treatment they desire. They are assisted in making 
the weights and measurements by a responsible person appointed 
by the Agriculture Department of the College, and one bushe ot 
the corn is sent to the College as a moisture sample, so that all of 
the yields may be figured to the same (fifteen per cent) moisture 
content. Entries must be in by the first of September. 

V. M. Shoesmith, 
Secretary Kansas Com Breeders' Association. 



A well-kept lawn, no matter if it is not large, with ample 
shade, clumps of hydrangeas and other shrubbery, and well-kept 
flower beds, with a modest but attractive dwelling intelligently 
placed in the midst thereof, and the barn and hog house set wen 
out of view, not only add dollars to the value of the farm, but 
satisfy the innate yearning of the wife, and compel the school-biea 
boy and girl to consider home the finest place on the earth. 
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i4n Observation Hive. 

An object of some interest in the zoological class room is the 
new Root observation beehive installed in the east window by 
Assistant Professor Scheffer. The hive at present is crowded, 

like the tenement homes of 
a large city, with many 
thousand individuals of 
more or less pure Italian 
blood. An exodus of a part 
of the colony is looked for 
any day, now that the clover 
harvest is coming on. The 
bees gain access to their 
quarters through an open- 
ing beneath the slightly 
raised window-sash, a part 
of the space being blocked 
to prevent their entrance 
into the class room. 
An observation hive is built on a plan calculated to give an ob- 
server a good chance to study the industrial and social life of the 
honey-bee. The sides of 
the hive are of glass, 
screened by movable shut- 
ters. These shutters must 
be kept closed except when 
observations are being 
made, otherwise the bees 
will plaster the glass over 
with wax and propolis. 
The Root observation hive 
is precisely the same in di- 
mensions and interior ar- 
rangements as the ordinary 
beehive. It is a one-and- 
one-half story hive, with 

eight frames in brood chamber and plain 4x5 sections in 
Any student interested in bees might, from an inspection 
hive, get some points from which his ingenuity could t 
simple and cheap hive adapted to his own needs. One obse. 
hive on the market consists of but a single frame; others ar 




-I per. 
if this 
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elaborate and cost from twenty to thirty dollars. The Bigelow 
educational hive is one of the best of these. 
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Mr Scheffer is contemplating a museum exhibit, later, of every- 
thing pertaining to the bee business and the life history of the 
bee ' This together with the observation hive, may be expected to 
stimulate an interest in bee keeping for honey production, espe- 
cially among those students who come from parts of the State 
where clover or alfalfa is extensively grown. 

About Pasteurization. 

IKeplv to a correspondent inquiring about result, of pasteurization and milk infection. | 

•In replv to your inquiry of the -27th. pasteurization will im- 
prove hand-separator cream of second and third grade, but occa- 
sionally the cream is first grade and then, of course, it canno 
improved by pasteurization or any other treatment, Tine o dinai > 
hand-separator cream is so often second or third grade because 
farmers in general do not clean their separators thoroughly each 

time after using. , .,, a _ A 

•Pasteurization merely bills most of the bacteria m milk, and 
this rids it of the greater part of the undesirable spee.es thatcause 
trouble. If it is then treated with pure culture lac tie acid bacte. ,a 
in the form of 'starter,' all bad flavors will be largely «^™ me , 

■Although pasteurization is done in almost every •^ate 

creamery to the United States, on account of the "-*"?"•£* 

tuntoation of the average milk, it is not to be recommended .bet 

milk is properly handled. It is more or less detrimental to the 

fcestibUity of milk. For instance, ( 1 ) the germicidal powe os- 

seLd by perfectly fresh milk is destroyed. I. is tt* **»*££ 

IU. power affords some protection against pathogenic la cton. 

wUchobtoin entrance into milk. (2) Tbeelbume* m, W*tol 

and made less digestible. (8) The f^^T^^M 

-t. The ferment in the saliva of adults which w"***™ 

to sugar is lacking in that of infants, but the "■•»££ 

Present in fresh milk. It is especially necessary that m k , m n 

infants should not be treated thus **%™*» *£E 

I 4, Long continued heating has a marked effect on M 

which is carmelized, forming JJ^J.'^JS.^ fat 
er, rarely appears in pasteurized milk. W "» 

I altered by melting and the globules tend to unite ™- * * » 
■ made less digestible and it must again be^eu auto bed beta. e 
can be digested. (6) The case* is also affected. a_ 
the fact that it requires a larger amount o rem t £*££ 
tation and is less readily acted upon by the pepsin ai 
than the casein of raw milk. . somew i, a t 

"Thus we see that pasteurized or sterilized milk is 
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abnormal, and in many cases, when fed to infants or feeble per- 
sons, is more or less detrimental. Milk, when pasteurized, is only 
heated to a temperature of from 140 to 185 degrees P., and the 
changes produced on the different constituents are not as great as 
those of sterilized milk. The most numerous forms of bacteria 
are killed; but this affords a chance for some of the more dan- 
gerous forms, which have been restricted by the growth of more 
desirable forms, to multiply rapidly, and with serious results. 
But if cream for churning be inoculated with a pure. culture of 
bacteria immediately after pasteurizing, the best results are ob- 
tained. 

"The new bacteria from the pure culture develop rapidly after 
pasteurization, when they have practically a clear field to work in. 
They produce the desired flavor in butter and the normal souring 
of cream. Pasteurization need not be done where absolute clean- 
liness prevails in dairy barn, milk wagons, and creamery. It is 
merely done to rid the milk of bacterial contamination from filthy 
sources. It is the lesser of two evils. The ordinary hand sepa- 
rator cream is improved to such an extent that the butter made 
from it will score from one to five points higher, and will bring one 
to three cents more per pound than if left unpasteurized. There 
is practically no difference in the yield of butter from pasteurized 
and unpasteurized cream, although it has been claimed that un- 
pasteurized cream gives a slightly larger yield. The keeping 
quality of butter is materially aided by pasteurizing the cream, 
for the putrifactive bacteria coming from unclean sources, i t left 
in the cream, naturally get into the butter and prevent its keeping 
as long as it otherwise would." C. W. Metj- : . 



Crop Management. 

I cannot here go into details on this subject in discussin the 
planting, culture, harvesting, storing and marketing of the sev- 
eral staple farm crops. In general, successful farming depends 
upon doing everything at the right time and in the right iy. 
The farmer should push his work and not allow his work to push 
him. After a crop has been grown it should not be lost or al I red 
to become damaged by a little carelessness in handeling oi or- 
ing, through the negligence of the farmer. The quality of wheat 
and other grain is often seriously injured by harvesting too late, 
by leaving in the shock too long, by wetting or heating in the stack 
because of careless stacking, and by threshing and storing damp 
grain, resulting in bin-burning, etc. Often wheat whic 
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have graded No. 1 or No. 2 grades No. 8 and 4 or is rejected 
simply because of the neglect in taking proper care of the grain. 

Much of the wheat sold grades low on account of being mixed 
or not pure in type. Farmers should grow well-bred, pure types 
of wheat, corn, and other grains. Nine-tenths of all the corn 
which the farmer sells grades as mixed corn because it is not 
pure in color. Pure white or pure yellow corn of the same quality 
as mixed corn will often sell for two or three cents more per bushel. 

The subject of crop breeding is now attracting great attention. 
It pays to breed and grow pure varieties of corn and other crops 
as well as to observe the same conditions in the raising of live stock. 
I believe that farmers should store and hold their grain longer 
and not sell so largely at harvest time. This practice throws a 
surplus of grain on the market, which usually results in low 
prices and less profits to the farmer, and perhaps not always 
greater profits to the dealer. Grain may be stored and kept for a 
time in small quantities with less loss to the growers than to the 
dealers when the same grain is bought and stored in large quan- 
tities. This is especiaUy true with corn, much of which is sold 
in the fall and early winter, too damp to keep well when stored in 
large quantities. It is true also of wheat and other grain that 
when hauled from the threshing machine" it may be too damp to 
store in large elevators. There is a risk to the dealers in handling 
such grain, hence the low prices. Also, doubtless there is a tend- 
ency on the part of the dealers to make as low prices as possible 
when the farmer sells the bulk of his crop. Some farmers are 
obliged to sell at once as soon as the crop has been harvested or 
threshed, needing the money and having perhaps no suitable stor- 
age room. But this is a hand-to-mouth method of living and farm- 
ing and the thrifty, experienced farmer should make himself inde- 
pendent of such conditions as soon as possible. 

Prom the results of several trials at different experiment sta- 
tions, it appears that the shrinkage of grain put into the > bin l in 
good condition is very slight, and corn put into the crib in the tall 
fairly well cured and dry will not lose over ten per cent in weight 
during the fou; or five winter months, the shrinkage usually being 
much less proportionately than the rise in price. Also, as sold in 
the fell ten to fifteen per cent greater weight per bushel of eai 
corn is required by dealers than is required in the winter or spring 

A farmer should watch the market and take advantage to sell at 
the highest prices. A good seller is usually a successful farmer. 
Farmers should give more attention to the marketing of tneir pro- 
ducts in this day of trusts and combinations. Farmers should co- 
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Operate and protect their interests in maintaining fair prices for 
their products. But let us urge as well that every farmer by his 
own efforts as well as by cooperation, seek first to prepare for the 
market a prime article, which on its own merit will bring the 
highest price. A. M. Ten Eyck. 

Fireless Cookery. 

The cost of the fuel used in the preparation of fcoi greatly in- 
creases the cost of that article if it is of a variety which requires 
long cooking. There have been many efforts to lessen this expense, 
and also to avoid the excess of heat usually dissipated in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The Aladdin oven, invented by Edward 
Atkinson, had these objects as reasons for its production. 

The Germans and Scandinavians have learnel many economical 
methods of food preparations, one of which has attracted wide- 
spread attention in the United States and is known as "tireless 
cookery. " It is not, as the name would indicate, cooking without 
fire, but is cooking in which there is a minimum amount of fuel 
required. The foods are brought to boiling temperature, then 
placed in air-tight recepticles and packed with some loose non- 
conducting material. 

Two young women in the Domestic Science Department are 
working their theses experiments by a series of trials with cookery 
boxes. They are using hay, asbestos, mineral wool and real wool 
as their packing materials, and boxes about eighteen ir hes in 
each dimension as stoves. Stone jars, tin pails or iron pots, 1 if 
provided with close covers, serve as cooking utensils. 

Materials requiring long cooking and those foods that do not de- 
teriorate when kept for a time after being cooked are the on * now 
being experimented with. The final conclusions will be re] »orted 
at the close of the experiments. This is already evident; that any 
tight box, such as an old churn, may be used; that mineral ool is 
inexpensive and effective as a packing material; that meats and 
cereals can be successfully prepared, and that all kinds of food 
can be kept hot for ten or twelve hours. Knowing these facts, 
the possibility of varied use becomes evident. The woman ab- 
sent from home all day, the camper, the picnicker, the night 
worker, all these would find many uses for the "fireless cooker." 
In army life it is a proven success, as food has baen conveyed long 
distances and served hot at the close of a day's march without the 
delay here-to-fore inevitable. 

To what extent the food cooked by this method may be varied 
is yet an unsettled question, and is one of the problems the young 
women are attempting to solve. Henrietta W. Calvin. 
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Local Notes. 

At Manhattan Athletic Park, Monday, May 21: Jayhawkers, 6, 
Farmers, 4. 

The girls' and boys' rooters clubs and the ball team entertained 
the K. U. ball team at Kedzie Hall Monday evening. 

Saturday, May 26, the K. S. A. C. alumni, former students and 
their friends of Chicago will have a picnic in Lincoln park. 

Owing to rains and bad roads the contractors of the new Horti- 
cultural Hall and the big smoke-stack have not made headway this 
week. 

This year it is Professor Kammeyer who earns the blue ribbon 
for the best faculty garden. Professor McFarland confesses that 
he is half a horselength behind. 

Assistant Brandt, of the Architectural Department is working 
on the diplomas. It is no small job to fill the one hundred blanks 
with the required ornamental insertions. 

Assistant Harry Brown, of Jbhe Music Department went to 
Wamego last Tuesday with five members of the orchestra to , tur 
nish music for the production at the opera-house of lne Clans- 
man." 

Professor Walters addressed the Manhattan Grange last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, at their picnic on the Hays farm, i «x mile & noi th 
of Manhattan. He spoke of "The Qualities .that Make Life a 
Success. " 

Instructor Marguerite Barbour has arranged for a public drm 
by her calisthenics classes on the east ca mpus on J^y< ™* 
29, at 4:00 P. M. The College orchestra will intersperse tne 
program with music. . 

Mr. W. E. Harkness, engineer of the Western Btecto^ 
Company, of Chicago, addressed tto &t^S 
during the fourth hour on Tuesday on Tel ®P7 r n ^fi n S ' ineerin o- 
Telephone Engineering. ' ' He selected four electrical engineenn 
seniors for positions with his company. 

The graduating class of !», >»ZX^^*^ 

The "piece de resistance" in the decorations was a st earns P 
model Carrying the class motto ^ b ^jS two 
In the class of twenty-six were ^ n . ^SopS-ilanto«to» 
of whom traced their ancestry back to far-off uineuui* 

Republic. 
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The farmer boy has the best chance in life and is usually able 
to fill every position that is open. He does in his youth the hard 
difficult things that call for pluck, a sound body and a fertile brain' 
Three cheers for the farmer boy ! 

The military ball given in the Commercial Club Hall by the 
members of the cadet battalion Monday night was a success in 
every way. There was a large attendance. The decorations were 
very appropriate, the music was good and all who attended report 
a big time. " 

The excursion to this College from Norton over the Rock Island 
railroad, arranged for Tuesday, May 29, has been postponed to 
Thursday, June 7. It is expected that 400 to 600 persons will 
come here on that date. The Manhattan Commercial Club has 
notified the papers of the different towns that when the excursion 
comes the Club rooms will be open and the excursionists are in- 
vited to make it headquarters, leave their luggage, lunch and 
wraps there. 

Each day is a furrow lying before us; our thoughts, desires and 
actions are the seed that each minute we drop into it without seem- 
ing to perceive it. The furrow finished, we commence upon an- 
other, then another, and again another; each day presents a fresh 
one, and so on to the end of life . . . sowing, ever sowing. 
And all we have sown springs up, grows, and bears fruit almost 
unknown to us. Even if by charice we cast a backward glance, we 
tail to recognize our work. 

Edwin Finley, a first-year student, died Friday of last week 
from peritonitis. He was taken sick the preceding Sunday and 
was removed to the Parkview hospital for treatment. His father 

a m SS ie u C J aine to help care for him and were with him at the 
end Ihe body was taken to his home, in Lawrenceburg, Saturday 

and buried Sunday. Edwin Finley entered College here last fall 
and at once took position as an athlete. He was six feet two, 
weighed one hundred ninety-five pounds, and was but nineteen 
years of age. This death is one of those sad events of life the 
reason tor which remains shrouded in inexplicable mystery. 

A bright and happy delegation of about 50 pupils and a number 
«;2f£ o ^° m t S e countr y schools of Franklin county, chaper- 
w™ °? pt - i E - Baker > °f Ottawa, visited College in a body 
m i?-?, ay afterno °n. Accompanied by President Nichols, and 
Mi Miller, secretary of farmers' institutes, who worked . the 
t?no^?l 10n, ™ey made a survey of the experimental grounds, the 
stock pens the shops, the laboratories and museums, and seemed to 
of thlf r ? • m everything they saw. The young women spent most 
n niVm w m ? 2. ^mesticseience class rooms and laboratory , and 
W ™™f them told Prof. Henrietta Calvin that they would . nter 

McKeZX™? falL In the evenin S they gathered in Prof, saar 
McKeever s class room where Professor Walters gave them a talk 

Such Lnn S J? ry ' aims and met hods of the Agricultural College. 
the CoifprfT^ mUSt result in mut ^l benefit to the schools and 
tne College and deserve to be encouraged 
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Contractor Stingley, of the new Horticultural Hall has com- 
menced the erection of the south portal of the building. The 
Romanesque columns flanking the doorway are in position and 
look decidedly handsome with their carved capitals and lintels. 
The arch will have a diameter of about eighteen feet. Its quoins 
are cut and ready for setting. They measure one by two by four 
feet and weigh about a ton each. 

A proof that our senior students concern themselves with more 
practical things than the derivation of Hindu-German verbs or the 
woes of Ancient Greece is furnished by the fact that about half of 
them are engaged in original thesis work that requires laboratory 
demonstration, shop construction, or extensive composition on 
the drawing table. E. D. Richardson is building a forty horse- 
power gasoline engine. Ramsey and Ferris are constructing a 
5000-pound capacity traction dynamometer. Davis and White, ot 
the electrical engineering course, are designing and building an 
electrical separator to separate iron and brass filings in machine 
shops. Hazen and Harrison, of the farmers' course, have drawn, 
specified and blueprinted a large modern farm barn. H. Spuhler, 
of the architectural course, is getting up complete drawings and 
specifications for a modern library building. E. J. Evans, of tlie 
same course, is drawing and specifying a town hall, and ix. li. 
Sanneman, of the same course, is getting up a complete set 01 
drawings and specifications of a new administration building tor 
the Agricultural College. 

Alumni and Former Students. 

Warren Knaus, '82, of McPherson, has a four- page article on 
"Recently Collected Coleoptera" in the Canadian Entomologist. 

Rev C. G. Clarke, '88, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has given such good satisfaction to his par- 
ishioners that they have recently raised his salary to a very nand- 
some figure. 

Laurence Brink, a senior special here two years ago .has been 
appointed one of the six commencement speakers at the Univei ■ 
sity of Rochester. The appointment was made by the faculty on 
the ground of superior scholarship and ability as a writer. 

C. W. Fryhofer, '05, after a short time at his home is now at 
Manchester, Iowa, where he is working for the Government .in- 
specting butter for the Navy. He expects to be there until about 
the middle of July. Mr. Fryhofer had an interesting ^artacle on 
"New England vs. Kansas Dairying" in the Kansas Advocate foi 
May 7. 

F. W. Wilson, '05, animal husbandman Experiment Station. 
Phoenix, Ariz., has reason to feel proud ^f .^^n^XZ 
the coming year with an increased salary that is large enough* 
be a credit to a much older man. The success of oui gi aduates 
reflects credit upon the College, and this fact stimulates them to 
extra efforts. 
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Valentine Maelzer, '97, has up to a recent date neglected to in- 
form us that he took a wife unto himself about a year ago, but 
such it seems is the case. This spring he submitted proof' of a 
five years' residence on a homestead, by which he has come into 
possession of a farm. 

Winifred Johnson, '05, who had visited her sister Anna and 
other friends in Kansas City for a few days, stopped off on her way 
home, Friday, and renewed acquaintance with friends in Manhat- 
tan and around College. A number of classmates met her Satur- 
day evening at the home of Crete Spencer, '05, and had a jolly re- 
union. She returned home Monday. 



Press Notices. 

The Farm Department of the Kansas State Agricultu ra I ( tollege 
is experimenting on early, medium and late cutting of Alfalfa, to 
determine both the total yield and the quickness of starting after 
each cutting. 

The Animal Husbandry Department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College reports the following averages in litters of pigs 
this spring: Poland China, 7; Berkshire, 8f; Durocs, 94; Tain- 
worths, 9|; Yorkshires, 10i. ' 

Mr. W. E. Harkness, of Chicago, of the Great Western Electri- 
cal Company, visited the Kansas State Agricultural College on last 
luesday and engaged four of the graduates of the Electrical 
Engineering course for work in that great establishing ent next 
year. * 

R. M. Newland and L. A. Ramsey, two graduates of tlie me- 
chanical engineering course of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, have been engaged by the York Manufacturing Com • my, of 
York, Penn., a large establishment for the making of ice and re- 
frigerating plants. 

The Dairy Department of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has pust installed a milking machine. It is equipped for 
milking eight cows at a time. At St. Louis these machines did 
most excellent work. Visitors to the College this sum-:, p will 
Kan ^ opportunity t0 see the fi rst milking machine ever used in 

The Shawnee County Horticultural Society and the three 
oJT*™, J?»* ltutes of that county will visit the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College on August 9. The College will arrange for a 
special tram and a very low rate for the occasion. Why not have 
many ot these meetings at the College this summer? 

AoSv.nH Y i k ?f'ii Who graduated this year from the Kansas State 
Sw CoUege, had specialized in horticulture, and was ex- 
cused last month in order to become Government forester at Fort 
exoT^^T 10 ^ Gr ? en ' another graduate in horticulture, was 
Branrb fL P - nl a ?£ made assistant horticulturist at the Hays 
branch Experiment Station. 
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Three graduates of the Kansas State Agricultural College who 
have specialized in architecture will open up offices as architects 
and contractors immediately after graduation. 

The Kansas Poland China Breeders' Association will meet at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College the first week in January. 
The Corn Breeders' Association will also meet there at the same 
time. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College is planning to present 
the great subject of "Agriculture in the Schools" at many teach- 
ers' institutes this summer. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Secretary J. H. Miller, Manhattan. All correspond- 
ence relating to speakers from the College for summer picnics or 
other meetings should also be addressed to him. 

County Superintendent Baker, of Franklin county, secured a 
special car and conducted a party of sixty farmers' boys and girls 
to the Kansas State Agricultural College on Thursday, May 2A. 
The afternoon was spent in visiting the experimental held and 
garden plots and the Mechanical Shops, barns, Dairy, Horticul- 
tural, Agricultural and Domestic Science buildings and the Print- 
ing Department. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has been asked for so 
much help at county fairs, in judging stock, fruit, and grams, that 
arrangements are now being made to accommodate all fairs that 
care for such help. Requests should be made early, however. It 
is recommended that (i boys' judging classes" be organized at 
these fairs. Address correspondence to Secretary Farmers In- 
stitutes, Manhattan. 

The Botanical Department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College is engaged in an experiment to determine the efficacy ot 
formaldehyde in the treatment of the smut on Kanr-corn ana 
sorghum. A considerable number of different lots or badly 
smutted Kafir-corn seed, which have been treated with different 
percents of formaldehyde for different lengths of time .have been 
planted, together with an untreated lot for comparison. Smutted 
Kafir-corn and sorghum are all too frequent occurences, and a 
chief and efficient remedy is a prime necessity. 

The Entomology Department of the Agricultural College is now 
experimenting on various methods of exterminating pocket- 
gophers. Assistant Scheffer has made two tests of a scheme 
originated by a man in Lincoln county, by which carbon-bisulphide 
gas is pumped into the runways. The gas ^ ere ^r ^Mists of a 
common coal-oil can with a tin tube running down into the > can to 
which a small bellows is attached, and then another tube > extends 
out of the can pointing into the runways. He is also trying several 
special traps for catching gophers. So far ™ ih ™ZJ s *?J^ r 
factory as the poison which has been made here at the Co lege > tor 
several years and sold to farmers at cost-$l.lo per quart, which 
is enough to poison several thousand of these pests. Mr. Scheffer 
is anxious to have reports from all infested localities. 
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Chemical Fertilizers for Wheat. 

Few experiments have been made at this Station in using 
chemical fertilizers on wheat. Some experiments were made 
several years ago in manuring land for wheat, and tests have also 
been made in the use of salt and land plaster. On spring grains 
we have made some tests with phosphate, potash and nitrogen 
chemical fertilizers during the past two seasons. 

With barley the phosphate and nitrogen fertilizers have given 
increased yields, but little increase in crop has resulted in using 
the fertilizers on the oats. As to whether it will pay to use 
chemical fertilizers on wheat depends largely upon the physical 
and chemical needs of the soil. Usually land which has been 
farmed to wheat for a long time is in a bad physical condition and 
needs a rotation of crops rather than the use of chemical fertilizers. 
The humus of the soil is probably largely exhausted, which causes 
a compact texture unfavorable to plant growth. By growing 
cow-peas or soy-beans as annual crops, or alfalfa, clover, and 
grasses as perennial crops, the supply of humus and nitrogen in 
such land may be increased and the physical condition improved. 
Also, lands kept continually in wheat become foul with weeds and 
infected with the diseases which injure wheat. By growing corn 
and other cultivated crops and giving thorough tillage and cultiva- 
tion the land will be much benefitted, resulting in larger crops of 
wheat and a better quality of grain after the rotation with corn, 

legumes, and grasses. 

It is impossible to advise what chemical fertilizers to use on any 
land, since this can only be determined by actual test. On the 
upland soil of the Station farm phosphate and nitrogen fertilizers 
have given better results with grain than potash fertilizers. Kan- 
sas soils are not usually apt to be deficient in potash. 

For information regarding the testing and use of fertilizers, 1 
refer you to No. 90, Vol. XXIII, Report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture for the Quarter ending June, 1904. This publica- 
tion also gives the addresses of the fertilizer companies licensed 
to sell fertilizers in this State, with a list of the brands and 
composition of the fertilizers sold. 
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There will be no injurious effect on the soil by applying chemical 
fertilizers in reasonable quantities. It is possible to injure the 
land by applying lime, land plaster or salt too liberally. These 
substances are really not fertilizers in the sense that potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen are fertilizers; rather they are 
stimulants or indirect fertilizers, since their action on the soil is 
to liberate the plant-food already contained there. Also, in some 
cases they improve the soil texture, but their continued use re- 
sults in exhausting the fertility of the soil. Old lands which have 
become acid are often benefitted by a light application of lime or 
land plaster, but this should not be repeated often. 

If land is in poor tilth and exhausted in fertility, better dis- 
continue the growing of, wheat upon it, rotating with crops men- 
tioned above, adding fertilizers such as phosphates, potash, lime 
and land plaster to the grasses and legume crops rather than to 
wheat. In this way the soil fertility may actually be increased, 
and at the same time larger crops of grass, alfalfa or clover may 
be harvested. A , M. Ten Eyck. 

Industrial Education at Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Educators and thoughtful men outside of educational walks have 
long contended that our school work was too one-sided— to. > much 
training of intellect through books and not enough brain training 
through scientific exercise of the hands. And so all over the 
country effort is being put forth to educate teachers in so-called 
manual training or industrial work. 

The department is known as the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment, and is in charge of Prof. E. B. McCormick. Mechanics' 
Hall is a large two-story building, with rooms for bench work in 
wood, with benches and tools for 220 students, wood-turnit and 
pattern-room, drafting-room, machine-shop 40x80, blacksmith- 
shop 40x50, iron foundry 40x50, brass foundry 16x30, pipe i ring 
room 18x50, engineering laboratory 35x40, etc., etc., with total 
equipment worth over $35,000. 

Every first-year student is required to take two terms of simple 
carpentry and one term of blacksmithing. It is remarkabl. what 
fine pieces of work the young men turn out. The first term is de- 
voted largely to training in handling tools and care of tools with 
simple joinery, while in the second term more intricate work is 
turned out. This is intended to give to all boys, whether intend- 
ing to go back to the farm or to take up any other calling, a good 
training in woodwork. It is a good mental training aside from the 
great practical value to the student, no matter what his future vo- 
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cation may be. There is really more interest with most students 
in the blacksmithing work than in the woodwork. The work of the 
first term in blacksmithing consists of exercises in forging and 
welding common iron, mild steel, and Norway iron. One of the 
exercises is the making of a complete chain. The second term of 
blacksmithing is given to engineering students and such as may- 
elect it, and consists principally in forging, annealing and tem- 
pering high grades of tool steel. 

Students may continue in either woodwork or ironwork in the 
shops for the full four years, if they have the time, while taking 
the course in agriculture. Many students drop into the shops for 
a term's work whenever their regular studies will permit. Thus 
they can get drill in simple and complex joinery, making doors, 
windows, sashes, tables, desks, attending to repairs on College 
buildings, planning simple sheds, barns, houses, etc. 

The young men who choose the regular course in mechanical 
engineering have a most thorough training in wood, iron and brass 
work, turning out all sorts of machines and machinery. One stu- 
dent who graduates this year, a farm boy from Mitchell county, 
has been working all year on a four-cylinder gasolene traction-en- 
gine, forty horse-power. This engine, aside from the two heavy 
wheels, was made in the College shops by students, and is being 
built by this student and student assistants, under direction of 
Professor McCormick. Students have drill in running and build- 
ing gas-engines and steam-engines and in making and testing all 
kinds of castings. 

Now you ask, What then? The graduates from the mechanical 
engineering course are to be found back on the farm, in great rail- 
road shops, in manufacturing plants of all kinds, teaching manual 
training in preparatory schools, in drafting offices, etc. Kansas 
farm boys have all sorts of talent, and the United States Govern- 
ment and the State of Kansas want each boy so trained as to be 
able to be of the most use in the world. One of the best features 
of this work is the training in executive ability which so often 
comes as a result from a thorough industrial course. Some of 
these young men have gone out and in a few months have been 
put in charge of large departments with large forces of men, prac- 
tically all of them much older in years. The graduates are eagerly 
sought for. Professor McCormick has received letters from over 
a dozen large establishments asking for from two to four men each. 
He could have placed thirty guaduates, had he had that many, in 
good positions. All who have been sent out in the past have made 
good . ' ' While the department offers a most complete training for 
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men who want to fit themselves for special work in mechanical 
engineering, equal to that provided in any other institution in the 
West, and at about half the cost, the most valuable feature of the 
department to the average mind is the practical manual and in- 
tellectual training offered to all the young men in the College. 



Smut in Wheat. 

It is true that seed-wheat may be successfully treated so as to 
destroy smut and give practically a clean crop from smutty seed. 
The best remedy, for smut in wheat is to treat the seed with a 
solution of formaldehyde, using one pound 40 per cent strength of 
formaldehyde to 45 or 50 gallons of water. Either spray the wheat 
or dip it in a barrel or tank, taking care that the grain is thoroughly 
wet, then spread it quite thinly over the floor and allow it to dry 
from twelve to twenty-four hours, shoveling it over once or twice. 
The usual method is to treat one day the seed that is sown the 
next day. The wheat will swell and in order to sow the required 
amount per acre the drill should be set to sow about one fifth to 
one-fourth more than the usual amount. 

The purpose of this treatment with formaldehyde is to destroy 
the smut spores which adhere to the wheat kernels. When smutty 
wheat is threshed the smut balls break and the fine smut dust, 
which is really the seeds of the smut, is spread over sound kernels 
of wheat. Some of these little smut seeds or spores adhere to the 
wheat kernels and when such wheat is planted these spores sprout 
and the fungus infects the tender tissues of the germinating wheat 
seed; the smut plant grows within the wheat plant and feeds upon 
its sap and tissues, finally producing the smut in the head of the 
wheat in place of the wheat kernels. If these smut spores adher- 
ing to the wheat grains are destroyed there is little chance for the 
smut spores which remain in the soil to come in contact with the 
wheat kernels or the young growing wheat plants, hence the seed- 
wheat treated with a solution of formaldehyde produces a crop 
which is practically free from smut. 

There is no danger of injuring the seed by using formaldehyde 
of the strength of solution described above. In fact, experi i nents 
have shown that the treatment actually improves the wheat As 
an average for a large number of experiments at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, Prof. L. H. Bolley found that treating sound 
wheat free from smut with the formaldehyde solution gave in- 
creased yields, as compared with the crop from untreated seed, 
by over two bushels per acre. Every farmer who has smut in his 
wheat ought to treat the seed. There is no use in growing smutty 
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wheat. The formaldehyde may be purchased from almost any 
druggist; at least any druggist can secure it for you. Be sure to 
get the full 40 per cent strength solution of formaldehyde. 

A. M. Ten Eyck. 



Smut of Barley and Oats. 

There are two general classes of grain smut, the loose smut and 
the hidden or covered smut. The loose smut of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, etc., fruits about the time the grain heads, the affected spikes 
having their flower parts changed into a dusty dark-brown mass, 
whifth gradually separates, the dust-like spores being blown about 
by the wind, until eventually there remains only the naked rachis 
or flowering spike. Some of these spores, which are really the 
seeds of the smut, lodge in the flowers or beneath the glumes 
which enclose the developing kernels of grain. Probably these 
spores usually germinate and start a young smut plant, which in- 
fects the growing seed. As the grain matures the growth of the 
smut plant is checked, and it remains with the seed in a dormant 
condition until favorable conditions for growth again occur when 
the grain is planted, when, as the seed germinates the smut plant 
again renews its growth and, growing within the tissues of its host 
plant and feeding upon it, forms its fruit at about the flowering 
stage of the grain, as already described. 

This loose smut is not readily destroyed or prevented. Very 
severe treatment is required in order to destroy the young smut 
plant within the seed grain. In the experiments which have been 
made the hot water treatment has been the most effective, the 
plan being to treat the seed several times, or after soaking it for 
several hours to treat it with hot water at 135- Farenheit, for 
about fifteen minutes. By giving two or three treatments with 
formaldehyde the loose smut may be largely destroyed, me 
method practised is to treat the seed either by dipping or spray- 
ing, taking care that the grain is thoroughly wet, when it is al- 
lowed to remain in a pile for several hours and the treatment 
repeated. Generally, loose smut is not so prevalent and the 
damage which it causes is not so great as to necessitate treatment 
of seed grain for its prevention. It would be advisable, howevei 
where loose smut occurs to any extent in a crop, to treat a small 
amount of seed carefully so as to destroy the smut and plant it on 
clean land in order that a clean crop of grain may be grown which 
may be used for seed another year. ■ 

The other class of grain smut, such as the *^™*™}£ 
wheat, hidden smut of oats, and covered smut of barley, form 
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their spores within the grain covering, forming enlarged smutted 
kernels, leaving the glumes entirely free so that an infected spike 
has much the same appearance as a healthy one. For this reason 
the smut is easily overlooked in the field, but is observed at thresh- 
ing time and after the grain is threshed. The spores which ad- 
here to the sound kernels cause the infection of the next, crop, as 
already described in discussing wheat smut. These smuts are 
more susceptible to treatment, the practical remedy being the use 
of the formaldehyde solution in the manner already described. 

In treating oats and barley care must be taken to thoroughly 
wet the grain with the formaldehyde solution." If the oats are 
dipped in a tank containing the solution they should be shoveled 
over several times in order to insure a thorough wetting of the 
grains. The spores of smut are often protected beneath the chaff 
or hull of the oats, henca the necessity of taking great care to 
thoroughly wet the hull. In the same way if the oats are sprinkled 
on the floor it is necessary to shovel them over and sprinkle them 
very thoroughly, and it is often advisable to allow the grain to lie 
in the pile several hours, then shovel it over and give it a second 
spraying with the formaldehyde solution. In order to insu re the 
destruction of smut in barley similar care should be taken in treat- 
ing this grain. There is no danger of the formaldehyde solution 
of the strength named (1 pound of 40 per cent formaldehyde to 45 
or 50 gallons of water) injuring the seed grain, provided care is 
taken not to allow the grain to heat in the pile after it is treated. 
When the treatment is finished the grain should be spread out in 
a thin layer over a tight floor and shoveled over at intervals until 
it is dry on the outside, when it may be sown with the ordinary 
grain drilL A. M. Ten E i k. 

The people of Switzerland realize biddy's importance. A grand 
fete was celebrated there recently for a hen which that day had 
laid her thousandth egg. Every house in the village displayed 
flags, and the villagers, headed by a band of music, marched to the 
home of the lucky owner, who spread a banquet in the hen's 1 lonor. 

Last year the exports of American bread-stuffs were vali d at 
*14o,000,000. This does not look as if there were much founda- 
tion for the assertion that we should soon need all our grain t< i feed 
our own people. There is no reason in sight why the Unite* IS! ates 
snould not continue to retain its title of the granary of the vorld 
for a long time to come 
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Local Notes. 

The peach crop is safe. 

K. S. A. C. versus Washburn College, on Decoration Day, at the 
Manhattan Athletic Park— 4:0. 

The program of the Commencement exercises will be found on 
the last page of the Industrialist. 

Another victory at the athletic park! K. S. A. C. 8, Friends 
University 0, is the score of the baseball game last Saturday. 

About twenty engineers accompanied by Professor McCormick 
went to Kansas City on Monday to visit a number of machine- 
shops and power-houses. 

Student Henry Brinkman, of the architectural course, has found 
time to prepare drawings and specifications for a new residence 
for 'John Peak, of Manhattan. It will be modern, convenient,' and 
a thing of beauty. 

The electrical engineers went to Topeka on Monday to study 
the electric light plant and the power-house for the electric street- 
car system of that city. Professors Hamilton and Anderson ac- 
companied the party and explained the machinery. 

Prof. J. D. Walters, the senior of the Faculty, says that the ap- 
proaching Commencement will be his thirtieth at this College. 
There are but two educators in the State who have held then- 
chairs longer than Professor Walters— they are Professors Snow 
and Miller, of the State University. 

Assistant M. S. Brandt will leave for his home, near Boston, on 
June 9 and return to Colorado about July 1, where he will work in 
his former position at Camp Sunshine as mining engineer till 
September, when College begins. He says that a working vaca- 
tion" is the best for a young man and that he could not think oi 
any other kind. 

The score of the colleges who took part in the ifteroollegiate 
track meet at Topeka on Monday was, Agricultural College do, 
College of Emporia, 39i; Kansas State Normal 24; Washbuin 
18*; Fairmount, 15; Cooper, 7; St. Marys, 5 Thw is^ k b ^J 
event of the year in athletics and speaks well for the work oi oui 
boys and of Coach Melick. 

C. E. Whipple, otherwise known as "Papa" by the studente, 
received a telegraphic offer of a good position in the government 
service on the Isthmus of Panama, Monday evening. He wm 
probably accept, and if so will leave for Colon a^i °o™en C f n 
ment. Whipple is one of the most prominent student ikflden in 
College and played center on last fall's football team. Mm cw y. 
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The annual catalogue has been in the State printing-office for 
several weeks, but owing to the removing of the presses and 
paraphernalia to the new building provided by the last legislature 
the State printer informs us that he may be unable to complete 
the printing and binding of the pamphlet before the middle of 
June. We regret this delay. A copy of the catalogue will be 
mailed to each student as soon as it arrives from Topeka. 

Student Assistant J. L. Pelham, of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, who was last year an assistant at the Hays Experiment Sta- 
tion and this year special student of horticulture in this College, 
has been engaged by the Dean of the Agricultural College' of 
Nebraska to lecture this summer at Nebraska teachers' institutes. 
He will give ten lectures and five demonstrations at each of at least 
four institutes. In the fall he will return to Manhattan and join 
the senior class as a regular student. 

The annual exhibition by the girls' physical training classes was 
given on the campus Tuesday afternoon. About seventy girls 
dressed in gymnasium suits took part and went through the 
various drills without a hitch. After the grand march they gave 
the tennis, rose, rope and May-pole drills, and finished by a May- 
pole dance that was the best ever seen on the campus. The drills 
spoke well for the ability and originality of Director Marguerite 
E. Barbour, of the Physical Training Department. About one 
thousand students and town people were present. 

Little Gertrude Brink, the fourteen-year-old daughter of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Brink, of this College, died at sunrise, on Satur- 
day May 26, of typhoid pneumonia. The burial services were 
held Sunday afternoon, Rev. A. W. Atkinson of the Manhattan 
Baptist church officiating, and six young girl schoolmates serving 
as bearers. Gertrude was a bright girl, well liked by all her 
young friends, and the idol of .her parents and brothers. She 
bore her prolonged illness with fortitude. Her beautiful charac- 
ter endeared her to every one who came in contact with her, and 
tne memory of this dear young life will long remain with all who 
knew her. 

io rmu eSS °/ S Cortel y° u and Price were called out by the students 
i^A ^ i ay . morning after cha P el exercises, and knowing what 
tne nandclappmg and cheering meant they both made their bows 
ana speeches. Both acknowledged the safe arrival at their homes 
or young assistants and pledged themselves that in about sixteen 
years or more the youngsters should attend the glorious Kansas 
btate Agricultural College and reenforce its ever-victorious ath- 
-mI.T* P ™ fes . sor Cortelyou spoke in German. He sai 
vJwt? A ge lst - em ttlch tiger Kerl. Er gibt jetzt schon An- 
fr w" ff? Z Semer Zeit ein Athlete werden wird. Ich weiss 
Pn^vLi u? ge , n und starke Arme una Beine. ' ' Professor Mc- 
SS? „ *?° celebrating the arrival of an assistant in his 

^mX^h^i^ as soon as he visits chapeh He had bett '"' 
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The deferred Rock Island excursion from Norton and interme- 
diate points to the Agricultural College will arrive at Manhattan 
at 10:30 A. M. next Thursday morning, and will leave at 6:00 P. m. 
It is expected that between 400 and 600 people will visit College 
on this occasion. The Manhattan Commercial Club will open its 
rooms to the visitors, for rest and basket lunches. The College 
band will give an open-air concert in the afternoon, and President 
Nichols will see that guides will escort visiting parties to all parts 
of the campus. Every door will be open and all will be made 
welcome. 

The Dairy Department received their much-talked-of milking 
machine last week. It will milk eight cows at a time, and is the 
first machine of its kind in Kansas. Milking machines are not a 
new thing. Inventors have tried for years to produce practical 
contrivances for this purpose, but the dairy men have so far re- 
fused to consider them seriously. The local editor used a hand 
vacuum pump machine in the experiment station of Turgovia, 
Switzerland, nearly forty years ago, and if it had not been for the 
occasional objections of a nervous cow to stand pat that machine, 
which was then in use on many dairy farms in southern Germany 
and Hungaria, might have solved the problem. But the cows ob- 
jected to the milk extractor so frequently that its use was discon- 
tinued. Whether the new machine, which will be described in a 
future number of the Industrialist, will give satisfaction, we 
can not predict. Its first trials are highly satisfactory. 

The first intercollegiate track meet of Kansas took place last 
Monday in Topeka and victorious floats the purple and white of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. Fleet of foot, ithe and 
sinewy in muscle, the sons of the great technical school at Man- 
hattan scored a total of 56 points— one more than prescribed by 
the Kansas conference as sufficient to be accorded first place. A 
plurality constitutes of course an actual victory, but oo points 
must be registered by one college in order for it to receive the 
official brand of having won the meet. In five different events was 
the Agricultural College first— in the 100-yard dash, in the pole 
vault, in the mile run, in the 440-yard dash, and in the relay race. 
Six times were "seconds" captured. Three times did the puiple 
and white breast the tape third, and three times were fourth 
honors won. It is a great record, and doubly sweet is the victory, 
because Monday afternoon's great meet at the fair grounds in 
Topeka was the first of what hereafter is to be an annual test of 
skill and prowess on track and field of Kansas college athletes. 

Alumni and Former Students. 

Jessie A. Sweet, '05, has been appointed to the very^ ^^ 
position of matron of the State Hospital at Topeka As such s ^ 
will be in charge of all the domestic operations of that large insti 
tution, about sixty others being under her direction. Miss Sweet 
possesses unusual executive ability and will undoubtedly succeed 
in this responsible position, upon which she enteis June l. 
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Cora McNutt, who will be graduated next Commencement, will 
take the position of instructor in domestic science in the Girls' 
Industrial School at Beloit, July 1. 

Sadie (Moore) Foster, '94, and husband suffered the loss of their 
only child last week. The little boy was something over a year old 
and had not been in good health for some months. 

H. C. Kyle, '03, assistant in agriculture, has been elected assist- 
ant in agronomy in the Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, In 
response to a telegram he left on short notice, last Tuesday. Mr. 
Kyle is a fine student and should win success in his new field. 
He certainly carries with him the well wishing of many friends. 

A. B. Carnahan, '05, who is employed in the steam turbine de- 
partment of the General Electric Company, at Lynn, Mass.. has 
just received a very decided promotion. He will be immediately 
associated with Mr. R. H. Rice, one of the most eminent men of 
the country in thermodynamics. This promotion is the result 
of hard, intelligent work on the part of Mr. Carnahan. 

(wu lie i P^idgman, ' 86 > writes to her classmate, Mrs. Henrietta 
{ Willard) Calvin, some sketchy glimpses of her earthquake experi- 
ences in San Francisco, from which the following is extracted: 
It seems sometimes hours and sometimes minutes, depending 
on which nerve centers are jiggled, since April 18. The shake was 
oaa at 5d0 Guerrero street. Though the house did not go down, 
everything m it did. The heavy marble steps in front were 
cracked and torn away. We were right on the edge of the part 
which sank— a block from Valencia street. The first thing 1 did 
was to take, by mistake, a mouthful of ammonia. The ammonia 
bottle had emptied itself into a cup which I thought had water in 
fortunately I had a lemon, but no water for hours, and my 
mouth absolutely raw. Everything was so jumbled up that I 
could not bear to go to work at it, so after the rest of the house- 
hold were dressed I started out to see the town. It seems now 
an awfully cold-blooded thing to do, but at the time it seemed 
natural, and it was the only way to take one's bearings and lind 
out how things really were. Unfounded rumors from other pi;: s 
made our own troubles seem not so bad. I went right down town 
and retreated before the fires all day. Thursday night the fire 
reached our part of town and the house went. I saved si me 
ciotmng, but all my books, pictures and manuscripts went. 

w£ g ™*? ed r worth savin S at the ^me or I could have do • 
t, , J riday I spent on the hills and in the park, and Saturday 
nnn w™ ■ mu ry throu g h some of the most desolate ruins i 
dSU? & me ' he papers have not exaggerated except in little 
™m£. nl 7 ar ! makm S U P now. I saw nothing resemblin- a 
After th« A i r i ?- er -. 1 A t first P e °P le w ere too dazed and bu 
SSdPntTnf dlsclpll 1 ne was fine. There were terrible and pitiful 
now tt mv I Cour ? e > but very little that could be avoided. I am 
Ihlve flJ^f . ln Berkeley and have rented one of the rooms. 

JZglZXe^ m " gr ° Cery man ' Wh0 trusts me ' and am 
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A month ago the memorial portrait committee appointed by the 
alumni sent out letters to all the members of the association, so- 
liciting subscriptions. To date only a small part of the members 
have responded. The amount of cash now in the hands of the 
committee aggregates $155. The amount desired to raise is $1000. 
It will be impossible to secure satisfactory oil portraits of the three 
deceased ex-presidents, Jos. Denison, Jno. A. Anderson, and Geo. 
T Fairchild, with a much smaller fund. 

The committee notes with pleasure the large number of recent 
graduates who, feeling unable to contribute a larger amount but 
with a desire to help, have contributed one dollar each. 

There remains a very large percentage of the members of the 
association who have not been heard from. Some of these are able 
to donate liberally. We hope to receive their subscriptions at once, 
in order to make a satisfactory showing at the business meeting 
of the alumni on Commencement Day. You are next. 

Chas. C. Smith, Treasurer of Committee. 

THE JAYHAWKER QUESTION. 

The committee appointed to ascertain the views of the alumni 
concerning the Jayhaicker sent a circular letter, with a return 
card, to each graduate, and has canvassed the replies received 
thus far. Of the 170 answers all but seven are favorable to ac- 
quiring the Jayhaicker and issuing it as an alumni magazine As 
there are nearly 1000 living graduates, it will be seen that only 
about 17 per cent of them have taken the trouble to reply, lhe 
natural inference is that the 83 per cent either are md f ere ^X e 
matter or oppose the suggestion, but do not care to do so actively 
If this inference does them injustice, immediate attention to this 
last call before Commencement is necessary in order that ade- 
quate information may be before the association. fnrmnHnn 

Of those replying to the circular, several suggest the formation 
of a stock company among the alumni, -hich presumab^would 
consist of those most interested in the venture. This V"W*£™ 
has much merit and should be carefully considered. S uc h a com 
pany would need to consist of enthusiastic individuals w o w°ukl 
oe willing to take the chances, stand the losses s ^ J^J*^ 
magazine to win financial success by demonstrating its ^«ty 
to the alumni. The great majority of those who rep bed favor sup 
porting the magazine by advert sing and ^^^^-^^ 
siderable number suggest assessing the ^ m *Z c^tTtLZll- 
dues sufficient tomeet all. e^^ 
zine, and then to furnish it to all. The mjKsoi iie 
drea suggestions seem to be unaware that the as.oc ^ ™* |° 

«W sot SMSSB^WffS -- 

ported by those who want it. . 170 alumni 

It is evident that the support of fom or ™.* im f ^ the other 
will be necessary to guarantee success, ^replies from tne 
hundreds are respectfully urged. DO 11 J>uw. 
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Baby Beef Production with Western Fields. 

(Press Bulletin No. 151, Fort Hays Branch Experiment Station.) 

In order that the western farmer may realize the most profit from his land 
for a series of years and still maintain the fertility of the soil, he should 
not neglect the stock industry. Whether it be hogs or cattle; whether he 
feed for beef or milk matters little, for in any case a part of each crop taken 
from the field will be fed on the farm, and returned to the land in the form 
of barn-yard manure, instead of being shipped direct to other markets. 
This western soil is fertile, yet not inexhaustible. 

Realizing the importance of retaining the fertility of the soil and desir- 
ing to be more able to answer requests for information as to the feeding 
value of various grains, the Fort Hays Branch Experiment Station fed sixty 
head of calves with feeds that can be grown with a marked degree of cer- 
tainty in the West. The calves were grade Hereford and Shorthorn, steers 
and heifers. They had been weaned, and vaccinated for blackleg just 
previous to putting in the feed lots. The 60 head, averaging 400 pounds 
each, were uniformly divided into four lots consisting of ten heifers and live 
steers to the lot, and each bunch fed a different ration. The steers were 
raised at the Station and the heifers were purchased in the vicinity of Hays. 

After taking the average of three successive weighings, the calves were 
carefully apportioned into lots and each lot of calves was fed roughage for 
two weeks, after which they were again weighed. These weights of the' 
various lots being sufficiently close, no changes were made and the first 
grain was fed Dec. 7, 1905, 157 days previous to the close of the experiment. 

The four lots of calves were numbered and rations given them as follows: 

Lot IV. Fed corn-and-cob-meal and alfalfa hay. 
Lot V. Fed ground barley and alfalfa hay. 
Lot VI. Fed ground emmer and alfalfa hay. 
Lot VII. Fed ground Kafir-corn and alfalfa hay. 

In all the feeding, the alfalfa was placed whole in the bottom of the feed 
troughs and the ground grain poured over it. The cattle were fed twice daily, 
morning and evening, the grain and hay being weighed out to each lot at 
every feed. They were started on feed with all the roughage they would clean 
up, which was an average of 9 pounds per head daily, and with a -rain 
ration of 2$ pounds per head daily. The quantity of grain was' gradually 
increased and the roughage cut down when necessary. The calves took 
readily to the feed and at no time during the experiment did any of the lots 
seem to tire of their ration. 

The accompanying table gives the total amount of feed eaten, the pounds 
of grain and hay required to make 100 pounds of gain, the average beginning 
and closing weights, and daily average gain per head for the entire period, in- 
cluding the preliminary feeding, or 168 days. There were 15 calves in each lot. 

Table I. 



Lot 

No. 



IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



Ration. 



Corn-and-cob-meal 

and alfalfa 

Barley and alfalfa. 
Emmer and alfalfa... 
Kaflr-corn and alfalfa 



Feed. 



Grain 
lbs. 



22,118 
17,512 
17,174 
18,574 



Hay 

lbs. 



17,524 
18,349 
19,465 
20,510 



For 100 pounds 
Gain. 



Grain 
lbs. 



481 
416 
430 
457 



Hay 

lbs. 



383 % 
435 
487 
505 



Av. per 

head 

beginning, 

lbs. 



400 
395 
401 
404 



Weights &Qa os. 



Av. per 

head 

close, 

lbs. 



704 
675 
667 
675 



Gained 

av. per 

day, 

lbs. 



1.81 
1.66 
1.58 
1.61 
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It will be observed from the table that lot VII ate more pounds of both 
grain and hay than any of the other lots, excepting the grain eaten by lot 
IV which received corn-and-cob-meal that weighed 70 pounds per bushel 
instead of 56 pounds per bushel, as Kafir-corn. In the column headed 
'•Grain and Hay for 100 pounds Gain," emmer compares favorably with 
barley, although a trifle more alfalfa was required to produce 100 pounds 
gain with emmer than the same gain with the barley ration. It required 54 
pounds more of the corn-and-cob-meal, to produce 100 pounds of gain, than 
of the ground emmer, but with the latter, 1031 pounds more of the roughage 
was fed than was fed with the corn-and-cob-meal ration. With the Kafir- 
corn ration more pounds of both grain and hay were required to produce 
100 pounds gain than with either .the barley or the emmer rations. It should 
be stated, however, that both emmer and barley are quite laxative feeds, 
and when fed with alfalfa hay the tendency is to produce looseness when a 
heavy ration is fed. Because of the experimental feature of the feeding, 
nothing to counteract this laxativeness of the rations, such as prairie hay 
or Kafir-corn would have been, was added to either the barley or emmer 
rations. And it is not unlikely that, had prairie hay been added to both of 
these rations during the last 70 days of the experiment, the results would 
have.been still more favorable. The emmer-fed calves, up to within seventy 
days of the close of the test, showed better gains than either of the other lots. 

Table II.— The Financial Result. 



Lot No. 



IV 
V. 
VI 
VII 



Calves 
cost. 



$224 92 
222 04 
225 56 
227 28 



Feed 
cost, 



$177 14 
179 95 
185 12 
202 83 



Cost ol 

100 lbs. 

gain. 



$3 89 
4 29 

4 65 

5 01 



Sold 
for. 



$4 75 
4 60 
4 35 
4 50 



Net 
proceeds. 


$449 11 
417 25 
383 07 
410 59 



Profit or 

loss per 

head. 



$3 13 gain 
1 02 train 
1 81 loss 
1 30 loss 



Margin 
between 

buying 
and sell- 
ing price 
of calves. 



$1 00 
85 
60 
75 



Nor E :"ln computing cost^fTeed. local prices £t£evario«^ jgta wew >£*£* eg 
^^r^^^Z^^S^^^^^^^^ & 15 per ton. 

The calves were valued at 83.75 per ^hundred weigh^ at £ *«£ 
the experiment, which gives a margin of $1 .00 fo those ol lOl i iv, 
for lot V, 60 cents for lot VI, and 75 cents for lot VII, between Jh e sell injr price 
of the respective lots at the Kansas City Stock Yards ^ere ea^h lot was 
sold on its merits when the experiment closed, and the purchasing puce 
The co^t of m Pounds of gain ranges from 83.89 with the ™£*£«* 
ration, the least expensive, to $5.01 with ^^.""^^^ 
costly ; the cost of 100 pounds gain with the barley aud emmer rations bein„ 

$4.29 and $4.65 respectively. t j t 

In the slaughter test, lot IV dressed 56.5 per cent, lot V, 56.4 pei cent, 
VI, 54.7 per cent, and lot VII, 51 1.2 I pei -cent ^ 

The price per pound for which the calve o ft ie se J e M t> 

very nearly the condition, or ripeness of the aUle at the J 

The percentage of dressed weight, wtfh the ^JJJJ^ * the other lots , 
which dressed out nearly one per ™\^f l %™^ er _ ied ca i ves did not 
compares favorably with the selling prices ™e «nmer tea 
stand shipping as well as the rest and he £»£- "entire sixty 
more than with the Kafir-corn-led cattle. I he storing ^ ^ ElxING . 
head was 4.67 per cent. 
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Commencement Week 

1906 



SUNDAY, JUNE 10 
Baccalaureate Sermon, College Auditorium, 4 p. m , Rev. Daniel 
McGurk, Pastor Grand Avenue M. E. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

MONDAY, JUNE 1 1 
Recital by Music Department, College Auditorium, 8 p. m. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 12 
Examinations from 8:30 a. m. to 2:40 p. m. 
Senior Play to Invited Guests, College Auditorium, 8 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 
Examinations from 8:30 a. m. to 1 1 :50 a. m. 
Business Meeting Alumni Association, 4:30 p. m. 
Informal Reception to Alumni, Women's Gymnasium, 8 p. m. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 14 
Annual Address, College Auditorium, 1 a. m., Prof. Edwin Erie 
Sparks, Ph. D., Dean of University College, University of Chicago 
Presentation of Diplomas. 
Cadet Band Concert, on Campus, 2 p. m. 
Military Drill, 3 p. m. 

President's Reception to Regents, Faculty, and Invited Guests, 
East Parkgate, 8 p. m. 

The railroads have granted a rate of one and one-third fare for round trip, from 
all points in Kansas and including Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., on the cer- 
tificate plan, to attend the Commencement exercises and alumni reunion. Tickets 
on sale June 9 to 13, good returning till June 18. Be sure and take a certificate 
tor each ticket purchased coming. These, when signed by Miss Ada Rice, will 
enable you to obtain return ticket at one third fare, provided one hundred certifi- 
cates are presented. 
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Retrospect. 

THE College year now drawing to a close has been a period of 
work and growth. It has witnessed another increase in 
students and teaching force, the inauguration of new lines of re- 
search and study, the addition of much illustrative material, the 
erection of a large and solid Horticultural building, the completion 
of a roomy addition to the boiler-house, the erection of large stock 
sheds, and other substantial improvements almost too numerous 
to mention. 

The College and the State take pride in this growth. They feel 
that the phenomenal development of the institution is the result of 
work, well directed and properly done, and the Industrialist 
should be pardoned when it proceeds to enumerate in its Com- 
mencement number some of the items of expansion. The only 
regret is that it will be impossible to give credit in every quarter 
where credit is due, or to mention all lines of growth that deserve 
mention. The institution is about to complete its forty-third 
year, and its growth has been such that it has become one of the 
great educational centers not only of Kansas but of America. It 
is to-day the most characteristic institution of the State, and the 
one that stands in closest connection with the various lines of oc- 
cupation of the people of the West. 

THE FACULTY. 

The forty-third catalogue, now in the State printing-office and 
delayed there on account of the removal of the presses and cases 
of the plant to the new building provided by the last legislature, 
will enumerate a Faculty of 26 regular professors and heads of 
departments, 51 assistant professors, instructors, assistants, 
teachers, and foremen, about fifty student assistants, and a for- 
midable number of permanent employees of the Experiment 
Station at Manhattan and of the Branch Experiment Station at 
Hays. These figures do not include the officers of the CoUege 
battalion and the cadet band. 

There have been few changes in the Faculty during the present 
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year — less than usual — and notwithstanding the many reorganiza- 
tions of the teaching force the Board of Instruction of the College 
does not suffer seriously from "lack of continuity." Many 
western Colleges have suffered more intensely. Consulting the 
catalogues of past years we find that the heads of the departments 
can show the following length of service as regular professors or 
heads of departments. 

Years. 

Professor J. D. Walters ;50 

" E. A. Popenoe 25 

" J. T. Willard 18 

President E. R. Nichols l(i 

Superintendent Jacob Lund lfi 

J. D. Rickman 8 

Principal B. S. McFarland 7 

Professor B. P. Eyer (i 

" W. A. McKeever '. 6 

" A.Dickens 5 

" B. L. Remick '. 5 

" E. B. McCormick 5 

" Henrietta W. Calvin 5 

" A. M. TenEvck 4 

" C. M. Brink 4 

" Oscar Erf 3 

" R.R.Price 3 

Captain P. M. Shaffer 3 

Professor J. E. Kammeyer 3 

Librarian Margaret J. Minis .'{ 

Doctor P. S. Schoenleber 2 

Professor J. V. Cortelyou 2 

Instructor Marguerite E. Barbour 2 

Professor Olof Valley 2 

Several of these were connected with the College as assistants 
before they became voting members of the Faculty. Professors 
Willard and Dickens and Miss Minis were doing effective work as 
teachers of classes for several years before their appointment to 
the positions they now hold. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS. 

The most conspicuous improvement of the "College village" 
now in progress of building is the new Horticultural Hall. Appro- 
priations amounting to $50,000 were made for this-by the last leg- 
islature, and the initiatory steps for its erection were taken by the 
Board of Regents at their April meeting last year, but the over- 
worked condition at the State Architect's office and the fact that 
the increase in the cost of building material made necessary a 
second call for bids retarded the letting of contract till November 
4, when the offer of the well-known firm of Stingley Bros, was ac- 
cepted at $35,380. The walls of the building are now completed 
to the window benches of the third story and the contract calls 
for the completion of the hall by September, so that it will be 
available for classes next fall term. 
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The lighting, heating and plumbing is not included in the above 
contract and will probably be furnished by the Heat and Power 
Department of the College. Engineer Jacob Lund has built the 
the heating systems of all the buildings, mostly with student 
labor. He is thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the ex- 
tended plant. He knows where every pipe lies and what pranks 
every valve is liable to play when it tries to get contrary. No out- 
side firm could do nearly so well. It is intended to build a "bat- 
tery" of new, large and suitable greenhouses directly southeast 
of the new Horticultural Hall and to add a roomy palm house at 
the south end of the whole complex. 

The new building is practically three stories high and measures 
66 feet, 8 inches long by 116 feet 5 inches. It is built of a beau- 
tiful substantial white magnesia limestone, found upon the north 
part of the College farm, and has been finished in the general style 
of the other large buildings— a kind of simple and common-sense 
modern Romanesque. It contains 12 large class rooms, 4 roomy 
offices, 2 vaults, several smaller rooms, several water closets, a 
store room, and a large and well lighted attic. The building stands 
on the knoll directly west of the new Dairy Hall, and will be an 
ornament to the campus. It was drawn and specified by State 
Architect John F. Stanton, and its erection is being superintended 
by Prof. John D. Walters, of the Architectural Department of this 
College. 

ADDITIONS TO THE POWERHOUSE. 

Last summer and fall the College erected a 40 by 51 foot annex 
to the power-house, large enough to shelter several hundred-fifty 
horse-power boilers, and installed a new boiler. Three more boil- 
ers will be set up within a year. It also commenced the erection 
of an additional smoke-stack, which will have a capacity of from 
twelve hundred to two thousand horse-power. This smoke-stack 
will be reared on the west side of the power-house. It will be 156 
feet high, i. e., over 50 feet higher than the old stack, and must, 
when completed, become a land mark. Its head will be visible in 
nearly every direction for twenty miles, and on clear days its 
black smoke cloud will probably be seen from the vicinity of To- 
peka.Council Grove, Abilene, and Blue Rapids. It is intended to 
build two more additions to the power-house this summer, 
namely, on the east side an office, a locker room and a bath room 
for the heating engineers and firemen, and on the west side a pipe 
room with a large store room and work room. These improve- 
ments, with the exception of the chimney, were planned by Pro- 
fessor Walters, and all were or will be superintended by him. 
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GRANARY, SHEDS AND STALLS. 

The past College year has also witnessed the building of a roomy 
stone building for cleaning and storing grain and seeds of all kinds. 
This building stands east of the "Old Armory" and presents, with 
its solid walls and high gables, quite an ornamental appearance. 
It was built, like the south addition to the power-house and the 
new smoke-stack, by the well-known contractor, Henry Bennett, 
of Topeka, and has cost about $5000, not including the earth work 
and the cementing of floors. 

The Animal Husbandry Department has built a neat and large 
cattle barn in the northeast feed lot, a dozen very fine and sub- 
stantial horse stalls in the old stone barn, a twelve-apartment 
chicken-house, with extensive runs, and a large quantity of cattle 
fences and pens. Improvements of a similar character, though 
not perhaps as tall and showy, were made by several departments 
too numerous to mention. The erection of new buildings and the 
expanding and repairing operations are going on almost all the 
time without ceasing— the sound of the hammer and the melodious 
cry for "more mort." are being heard from February till Novem- 
ber, year in and year out, yet the College (the needs of the stu- 
dents) grows faster than the State is able or willing to provide 
for, and we are just now more in need of additional class rooms 
and laboratories than ever before in the history of the institution. 

THE FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College was probably the first 
institution in the United States to begin the work of holding fa rm- 
ers' institutes. The first public meeting of Kansas farmers for 
the discussion of agricultural subjects was held in 1868, and since 
that time the College has assisted in farmers' institutes all over 
the State. No help was given, however, except upon invitation of 
the farmers themselves. Consequently many counties have aever 
had any such meetings and many others have held but few 
institutes. 

Last October, however, the Regents decided that the time was 
at hand when the College should do more aggressive work in this 
field, organize farmers' institutes in every county in the State and 
assist in holding meetings, at least annually, in all counties. This 
new campaign was begun at once. Mr. J. H. Miller, of Holton, Kan., 
was employed as institute secretary or superintendent, with the 
understanding that he was to give his whole time to the work. 
Correspondence was entered into with all institutes in the State 
that had asked help from the College in the past two years, and 
also with other counties lying contiguous to these, with the idea 
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of forming circuits for fall and winter meetings. In most cases 
the responses were very cordial, and soon several circuits were 
arranged for. In many cases the first man written to would 
write back that he did not think the farmers in his county would 
attend such a meeting. Then a letter would be written to another 
man, who would write back that the farmers were "anxious to 
have an institute," It almost always proved the last man right. In 
one case the secretary wrote to three men in one county and all 
made the same response: "No interest, not worth while to hold 
such a meeting." Later he stopped off at that town one evening 
between trains, saw a few business men and arranged' for an 
institute. A program was made out, the meeting properly 
advertised, and nearly five hundred farmers attended the institute. 
This happened in several counties, proving that the farmers are 
ready for conferences, and also that many business men are now 
awake to the great advantages of thoroughly organized farmers' 

institutes. 

Since October 25, 1905, one hundred sixteen institutes have been 
held with one or more College speakers to assist. Organizations 
were effected wherever none existed before. Institutes have 
been held in seventy-one counties this year, and it is earnestly de- 
sired that organizations be effected in the remaining counties early 

this autumn. , 

Properly included in this new form and method of a farmers 
institute movement should be the work carried on by the cooper- 
ation of the railroads. Last November the Rock Island company 
furnished a complete train, consisting of baggage-car, two lecture 
cars and a sleeping- and dining-car while the College furnished the 
speakers for a series of "Corn and Wheat" lectures. This work 
covered the entire system of the road in Kansas, and one hundred 
forty half-hour stops were made. The Missouri Pacific railroad, 
through its Industrial Department, assisted in holding nearly 
forty meetings, the company furnishing its handsome exhibit car 
and its agricultural agent and the College furnishing other 

Institutes have been held in every county on the Central Branch 
railroad, also on the main line of the Missouri Pacfic from Osa- 
watomie to Tribune, on the main line of the "Pnsco" from Kansas 
City to Columbus, on the Santa Fe from Nortonv, lie to Arkansas 
City and back by way of Howard, Eureka, and Ottawa ,.n every 
county but one on the Union Pacific from ^r«J oe '» Sha ™ 
Springs, and in many other counties in almost all parts o£ the 

State. 
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The schedule for the fall institutes will be made out in June 
and July, to begin August 15 in the central and western counties, 
the Kansas "wheat belt." October 15 the series of meetings in 
the "corn belt ; ' will begin. 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The work of the Experiment Station has forthe most part been 
in the lines of previous years. Space will not permit any sum- 
mary of it, but a few special points may be mentioned. The coop- 
erative experiments undertaken in connection with the United 
States Department of Agriculture are increasing, in number and 
extent. The cooperative station at McPherson, devoted to cereal 
investigations, now uses thirty acres. A seed-house, shed, 
thresher, gasoline engine, binder and farm implements are in- 
cluded in the equipment. At the Fort Hays Branch Station an 
extensive series of cooperative experiments has been undertaken 
designed to ascertain the best rotation of crops for conserving 
the humus of plains soils, and also the most practical means of 
conserving soil moisture. 

The Station has always been hampered for lack of funds and 
the passage of the Adams bill was hailed with joy by those inter- 
ested in agricultural investigation. It was supposed that by its 
terms $5000 would be available for the current fiscal year, and 
amounts in succeeding years increasing by $2000 per annum until 
$15,000 is reached. By the omission of a comma, however, the 
beginning of the operation of the law is held to take place next 
year. The additional funds will find several places waiting, any 
one large enough for it. 

The following publications have been issued thus, far since June 
30, 1905, and five or six more bulletins are nearly ready for the 
printer: 

Eighteenth Annual Report, for the year ending June 30, 1905. ThU in- 
cludes an account of cooperative experiments in irrigation as well as ths 
usual financial statements. With the bulletins issued during tha p iod 
winch it covers it makes the largest annual report yet issued by the Station. 
Bulletin 130, Steer-Feeding Experiment, VII, 1903-'04. 
» JS' ™ re of Dair ^ Utensils. 
" iS' l^ S u rn o Fee , ds for Beef-Production. 

ioo, Aiiaita Seed : Its Adulterants, Substitutes and Impurities 
, and their Detection. 

135! Sad^ng Cre?m ed ' Cr ° P ^ BeeAing A,f&lfa - 
Press Bulletin 143. Preparing Fruits for Exhibition. 
144. The Garden Web-Worm 
)ir £ Shade-TreePe-t: The Fall Web-Worm. 
140. lesting Winter Wheat Varieties for Western Kansas, 
lis * a " sas Experiment Station Egg-Laving Contest. 
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148, A Troublesome Parasite of the Horse. 
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press Bulletin 149, Some Swine-Feeding 1 Tests. Armour's Deodorized 

Meat Meal and Alfalfa as Supplementary Feeds to 
Corn. 

" «' 150, The San Jose - Scale in Kansas. 

" " 151, Baby Beef Production with Western Feeds. 

The Station bulletins are sent free to every Kansas farmer who 
desires to receive them. The list of readers is constantly grow- 
ing, which indicates that the work of the Station is being appre- 
ciated. The editions of the present year have been printed in 
25,000 copies, and this number is hardly sufficient to fill the con- 
stantly increasing demand. The press bulletins are issued in 
limited numbers and sent to certain State and county officers, 
and to newspapers which desire to publish all or part of their 
contents. Parties desiring to receive the Station bulletins of the 
Station should address the director, Prof. J. T. Willard. 

NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE. 

This is perhaps not the place to go into detail concerning the 
varied needs of the institution, yet our friends and patrons 
will excuse us for mentioning a few of our main wants for the 
purpose of reminding them that we have grown phenomenally 
during the past half dozen years, and that we expect to grow 
in the future. The legislature has done better by us lately than 
it used to do. It feels that the State is in such prosperous con- 
dition that it can better afford to contribute to the expenses of the 
great technical school which Uncle Sam has founded and main- 
tained at Manhattan, but the fact is that this school has not fared 
as well as many similar institutions of the surrounding states. 
The legislature should not ask its higher institutions of learning, 
How much must you have to maintain your existence? but it 
should inquire, How much can you spend to advantage? 

The College needs a new veterinary building, complete with 
class rooms, laboratories, .clinics, offices, exhibition rooms, 
etc. It needs a new Domestic Science Hall, four times as large 
as the present building, which was erected a dozen years ago 
when the number of young women at the College was about one- 
fourth of the present number, and when there were no courses 
in domestic science and no short courses. It needs a build- 
ing for the course in architecture and the extensive work in ele- 
mentary drawing and graphics. The department occupies rooms 
at present that are totally unsuitable and inadequate and has 
lived in these rooms for twenty-one years. It needs a large 
gymnasium and drill hall. It needs better quarters for its print- 
ing-office. It needs more room for its preparatory students and 
its classes in English and mathematics. We shall make a deter- 
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mined effort to get these needed buildings and their proper equip- 
ments and shall require the effective assistance of our friends to 
get them. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Agricultural College possesses a library of which any col- 
lege might be proud. The books are well shelved, well bound and 
well arranged, and, as may be judged by the following statistics, 
the students make extensive use of its literary and scientific 
treasures. The reading-room is large and well lighted. The 
order and discipline in the building is perfect. Three regular 
assistants and two student assistants take care of the shelves, 
cards, and reading-rooms. 

Volumes in library , 32 135 

Volumes added this year '. . . . . l'(J84 

Current newspapers filed in reading-room . . '. . . . '. '. '. . '. '. '. 250 

Current magazines filed in reading-room 100 

Volumes bound or rebound in '05-'O6 by State bindery . 600 

Volumes drawn for home study 4 500 

Books drawn for consultation in library per day, about 'fi00 
Cards added to library catalogue ' 10,000 

The annual appropriation for the purchase of additional books 
last year was $1800. To some patrons and friends this may seem 
a large sum, yet by dividing it into over twenty-five different de- 
partments it becomes small. The books that the College needs 
most are not the standard books of English literature and Amer 
ican history, which are usually sold cheap, but they are the most 
modern and comprehensive works on biology, physics and chem- 
istry, mechanics, domestic science, architecture, etc., many of 
which are published in foreign languages and all of which are 
costly for many reasons. The annual appropriation for this pur- 
pose should be at least double what it is at present. 

STUDENTS. 

The total enrolment for the present school year is 1688, the 
largest attendance in the history of the College. We make this 
statement with pride, yet it is not a new one. When the writer ox 
this was elected a member of the Faculty thirty years ago the 
College had but 168 students, and since then every year, with few 
exceptions, was just such a " greatest attendance year. " In 1885- 
86, that is, 10 years later, it had grown to 428; in 1895- '96, that is 
twenty years later, it was 734; in 1902-'03. that is, five years later, 
it reached 1396 and in less than five years from date we predict it 
will have reached the two thousand mark. Kansas is a growing 
Mate and the Agricultural College is its favorite child. 
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The following schedule gives the attendance by classes for this 
year and the past year : 

1905-OG iOIM-'OS 

Graduates 30 2(> 

Seniors 110 117 

Juniors 145 122 

Sophomores 214 198 

Freshmen 373 289 

Preparatory 598 500 

Special 46 30 

Dairy Short Course 28 24 

Domestic Science Short Course 86 88 

Farmers' Short Course • 118 !)9 

Apprentices 12 

Total 1748 1505 

Counted twice 00 43 

Total enrolment 1088 14(52 

It will be seen by comparing the two columns that the total 
increase of students for last year is 226 and that there is an in- 
crease in every class except two. There is an increase in the 
freshmen class of 84 and in the preparatory class of 98. These 
are certainly gratifying figures, especially when we add that 1655 
of these young men and young women came from 97 of the 105 
Kansas counties and only 32 from other states or countries. Six 
of the latter were from the Philippine Islands and one from Japan. 
Four of the graduate students have completed their courses and 
will receive their master's degrees on Commencement. 

THE VETERINARY SCIENCE COURSE. 

The Board of Regents last summer added a four-years' course 
in veterinary science to the corresponding courses in general 
science, agriculture, domestic science, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering and architecture, and decreed that gradu- 
ates from this course should receive the degree of Doctor of 

Veterinary Medicine. 

The first two years of this course are nearly identical with that 
of the course in agriculture, but the junior and senior years are 
largely given to the study of materia medica, animal anatomy and 
surgery, pathology, obstetrics, meat inspection, etc. Eight juniors 
and sixteen sophomores joined the course and the outlook for this 
new line of work is very promising. Doctor Schoenleber is an 
enthusiastic teacher and a practical scientist who will make a 
success of the course. The State is very much in need ol sci- 
entifically trained veterinarians and the legislature should be will- 
ing to provide the necessary appropriations next winter tor a new 
building and ample equipments. 
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POISON LABORATORY. 

The legislature, at its session in 1901, made provision for pre- 
paring and distributing poison by the College for prairie-dogs 
and pocket-gophers. During the first three or four years the 
demand for poison was such that a special expert was employed 
to prepare and express the mixture. Up to January, 1904, fully 
1200 pounds of strychnine and over half a ton of potassium 
cyanide was consumed in manufacturing the poison, and from 
600,000 to 700,000 acres of land formerly infested with prairie- 
dogs were freed from the pest. Later the demand for the mixture 
fell off, showing that the efforts had been successful, and the pois. m 
laboratory was connected with the Department of Entomology and 
Zoology. Professor E. A. Popenoe, the head of this department, 
reports that there were sold during the year now ending about 
1000 quarts of prairie-dog poison and about 400 quarts of gopi 
poison, with orders for both continually coming in. He says that 
the sale of prairie-dog poison is slowly but constantly diminishing, 
because through the use of our poison the dog towns are now 
nearly cleared out, but he reports that the demand for gopi 
poison in small quantities is increasing. , J. D. WALTERS. 



The Alumni Memorial. 

The following are the contributions received to date for the 
alumni memorial portrait fund. The numbers correspond with 
the numbers on the receipt sent by the secretary: 



No. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
Jl. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Amt. 


i 5 00 


5 00 


5 ou 


5 00 


5 00 


1 00 


2 50 


1 00 


] 00 


1 00 


2 00 


lo oo 


2 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 oo 



No. 

17. 

18., 

10., 

20. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

20., 



Amt. 



$ 1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

5 00 

1 00 

1 00 

27 10 00 



28. 

20. 

30 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 



1 00 
1 00 

5 00 
1 00 
3 00 

1 00 

2 00 



No. 

35.. 

30.. 

37.. 

38.. 

39.. 

40.. 

41.. 

42.. 

43.. 

44.. 

45.. 

40.. 

47.. 

48.. 

49.. 



Amt. 



..$ 



00 

5 00 
5 00 
5 00 

1 00 

2 50 
2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
1 00 
5 00 

1 00 
5 00 
5 00 

2 oo 



No. 
50. . 
51.. 



53.. 
54.. 
55. . 
56.. 

57. . 
58.. 
59.. 
60. . 
61.. 
62.. 
63.. 
64.. 



An : 

5 n. 
2 ' 
5 00 

5 

I 

1 00 

2 : 
5 

15 00 

" 
2 



The April number of the Rhodesian Agricultural Journal, Cape 
Town, South Africa, contains two excellent half-tone reproductions 
of photographs of alfalfa hay making scenes in Kansas. These 
photographs were furnished the Rhodesian government by the 
Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan. 
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Local Notes. 

Coach Melick treated the track team boys to all the cocoanut 
ice-cream they could eat Monday morning. 

Professor Kammeyer delivered the annual address at the Com- 
mencement of the M. E. university, of Kansas City, Kan., last 
Friday. 

The Farm Department has begun harvesting. On June *2 the 
winter barley was cut. Professor TenEyck says it will yield sixty 
bushels to the acre. 

The Printing Department has just finished the printing and 
stapling of Station Bulletin No. 185, on "Grading Cream," pre- 
pared by the Dairy Department. 

To judge from the great number of inquiries received by the 
Animal Husbandry Department concerning breeding sheep and 
sheep literature there must be a general awakening of the sheep 
industry all over the State. 

Professor Willard was called to Durant, I. T., the first of the 
week to testify before the grand jury, in behalf of the United 
States Government, in a case of alleged violation of the internal 
revenue laws touching the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 

Pres and Mrs. E. R. Nichols, assisted by Professor and Mrs. 
McKeever, Professor and Mrs. Hamilton and Professor and Mrs. 
Kammeyer, gave a reception to the seniors at East Parkgate *ri 
day evening, June 2. About ninety seniors were present Several 
new and unique forms of entertainment were given, and refresh- 
ments were served. 

Dr. Elbrecht, chief of the dairy department of the government 
of Denmark, visited College last Monday. He was matongan^ 
ficial tour of investigation of dairy methods and dairy fa *il ties 
through America to ascertain the causes of the BW 00 ^ 
tion in European markets of American products. The > Doctoi was 
greatly interested and pleased with everything he say, a d Re- 
nounced our chances to become a great dairy state as ex< ellent. 

The excursion over the Rock Island railroad from north west 
Kansas to this College last Thursday was a grand success .Over 
one thousand persons were here from all parts of the northwest 
and interested and enjoyed themselves in the helds tin shops 
and laboratories or admired the beautiful trees and shrubs ioi ^the 
campus. In the afternoon they witnessed the drill and review ot 
the cadets, listened to an outdoor concert of ^ e .^ d f u Sum 
later to a concert by the Music Department ra the Auditorium. 
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Lunches and ice-cream were served under the trees near Kedzie 
Hall. Every one of the visitors seemed to be pleased and in- 
spired to study for himself the great technical school of Kansas 
and we believe that the visit will be of lasting benefit to both 
parties — the visitors and the visited. 

We draw the attention of our visitors during Commencement 
week to the exhibits of student work in the different depart- 
ments. The Architecture Department has arranged an exhibit of 
several hundred drawings in the drafting room, on the second 
floor of the main building. The different sections of the Mechani- 
cal Department have many interesting specimens of student work 
on exhibition in the shops. The biological departments have some 
very fine student collections to show, and the Domestic Art De- 
partment makes its usual annual exhibition of sewing and dress- 
making work. Visitors should not neglect to visit the cattle sheds 
and barns, the horticultural grounds, the mechanical workshops, 
the museum, the Library and the printing-office. Every room will 
be open and everybody will be welcome. 



Leroy Rigg, 
excursionists Thursday 



Alumni and Former Students. 

'01, and wife, Marvin, Kan. 



were among the 




The Graduate Ionian Society is fitting up alumni headquarters 
in Miss Rice's office in the south end of the main College building, 
Anderson Hall. Alumni are cordially invited to meet with their 
friends, register, and make themselves at home. Miss Rice, 
secretary of the Alumni Association, will be there to sign certifi- 
cates. 

At the home of the bride's parents in Whiting, Kan., on the 
afternoon of June 2, Miss Nell Paulsen, '05, was united in marriage 
to Mr. LB Pickett, '05. The ring ceremony was used and was 
performed by Reverend Edwards. Miss Fanny Reynolds, '05, 
acted as bridesmaid. The room was prettily decorated with pink 
and white roses. Mr. and Mrs. Pickett left on the evening train 
tor Lincoln Neb., where, after July 1, they will be at home to 
their many friends at 129 South 17th street. 

A very quiet and pretty home wedding occurred at the home of 

aF* ™ in/i 'i ° n . State street ' at 1 o'clock Sunday afternoon, 
May 27, 1906, when Miss Elsie E. Crump ['95] of Manhattan, Kan., 
and Mr. Jas. A Ames, of this city, were married, the Rev. E. N. 
Murphy officiating. Only the immediate members of the family 
were present. Miss Crump was a teacher in the Boulder schools. 
where she enjoyed the respect and esteem of numerous friends, 
which was demonstrated by the many beautiful and useful pres- 
W<™ Z ed A° n her at sh °wers" given in her honor before 
!?™ g ' ■ £ ^ es was form erly connected with the wholesale 
fE£fh '? Boulder ' where he met the bride. Since coming to 
and h™ Jf S T me S, member of the Palace Market Company, 
and has shown himself to be a popular and enterprising young 
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business man. A host of friends extend congratulations. The 
young couple will be at home at 1620 State street, June 5. — Idaho 
(Boise City) Capital, through the Nationalist. 

amos-o'daniel. 

From the detailed account in the Nationalist, the following is 
extracted concerning a very important event in the lives of two 
popular alumni: 

One of the prettiest and most elaborate weddings of the 
season was solemnized Wednesday evening, June 6, at H:30 o'clock, 
when Miss Anna Louella O'Daniel was united in marriage to Mr. 
Edgar McCall Amos. The ceremony was read by Rev. A. W. 
Atkinson, of the First Baptist church, assisted by Rev. S. Alonzo 
Bright, of the First M. E. church. The color scheme of the deco- 
rations was pink and white and the church was decorated in 
masses of pink and white roses, and banks of ferns, palms, and 
daisies. An arch of green studded with daisies was placed back 
of where the bridal couple stood and the pews were decorated 

with daisies. 

"The bridesmaids, Misses Jewel Spohr, Daisy Crans, Gertrude 
Rhodes, Bertha McCreary, and Clare Cave, are members of the 
Treble Clef, of which the bride is a member. The groom was 
attended by Captain Pearl M. Shaffer, of the 25th Infantry, 
U. S. A. Prior to the ceremony, 'Bid Me to Love,' by 
D'Auvergne Barnard, was sung by Miss Florence Sweet, and as 
the bridal party took their place the 'Bridal Chorus/ from Lo- 
hengrin, was sung by Misses Florence Sweet, Grace Smith, and 
Adelle Blaehly. Miss Nellie Cave, also a member of the Treble 
Clef, at the organ and Mr. R. H. Brown, with the violin, played the 

wedding music. 

"A reception at the home followed the ceremony, to which only 
relatives and immediate friends were invited. The color scheme 
was the same as at the church; the house was a veritable bower of 
green with its banks of palms, ferns and all archways festooned 
with ropes of asparagus with field daisies and roses peeping out 
at every conceivable place. After congratulations to the bride and 
groom the guests sat down to a four-course luncheon, prepared 
and served in a highly creditable manner by the College girls. 
From the chandelier over the bride's table was suspended a white 
beU, and ropes of smilax extended to the four corners of the table; 
the center piece being an elaborate floral piece of roses and smilax. 
The courses were interspersed by humorous and appropriate 
toasts by the Treble Clef members. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Amos left on the midnight tram for a short trip, 
and will be at home after July 6, at 1000 Leavenworth street. The 
bride graduated at the K. S. A. C. in 1903, and is worthy m every 
way of the high regard in which she is held by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. The groom graduated from K. h.A. u. in 
1902, and has since been engaged in the printing and Pubhsjmig 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Amos are well known here and have a 
host of friends that wish them well, with the hope that the future 
holds in store all that could be desired by this happy couple. 
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Hays Branch Experiment Station Notes. 

Several students of the Kansas State Agricultural College will 
work at the Hays Experiment Station during the summer vacation. 

The alfalfa sowed at the Hays Experiment Station April 25 is 
coming up nicely, though the weeds will need to be mowed off 
several times this year. 

The cultivators are kept busy in the corn-fields at the Hays 
Experiment Station. Pour new machines, of different pattern, 
are secured this year for trial. Most of the corn is doing tine,' 
and aside from the cultural experiments, thirty varieties are 
being tested and an "ear to row "trial is being made. 

Oats, barley and winter wheat are all heading out short at the 
Hays Experiment Station. Emmer and spring wheat have not yet 
headed. Flax is in bloom and Bromus inermis is heading. Three 
plats of broom-corn in a "Time of Seeding" experiment have 
been planted, while the trial of variety seeding will soon be planted. 

The potatoes at the Hays Experiment Station show a fine 
stand. Spraying is now being done, Bordeaux mixture being 
used. This is made of two and one-half pounds of lime, three of 
copper sulphate, and one-half pound Paris green dissolved in 
twenty-five gallons of water. It is both a poison for the Colorado 
potato beetle and a check to blight that may be attacking the 
plants. Irrigation experiments and seed-bed preparation tests 
are in progress with both home-grown and northern grown seed. 
Total area planted is twelve acres. 

The sugar beets planted at the Hays Experiment Station are a 
good stand and about large enough for thinning. This operation 
requires considerable work, the labor costing about S6 per acre. 
Subsoiling vs. ten-inch plowing vs. five-inch plowing and irrigation 
tests are in progress with this crop. One two-acre plat was 
seeded with Original Kleinwanzelbener, imported seed from 
Europe, and another two-acre plat was planted with the sa 
variety, but seed produced in the United States, near Washington. 

The first crop of alfalfa hay at the Hays Experiment Station 
being harvested, and nearly all the fields are making a good yield. 
The irrigated plats have not yet been hauled in, though it is evi- 
dent that irrigation has increased the yield considerably. As it is 
the intention to feed a part of the first cutting to work horses, 
along with prairie hay and grain, the alfalfa is put into the barn 
loose instead of being baled in the field, as was done last y< 
After the alfalfa is well wilted in the swath, it is raked in I 
windrow with a side-delivery rake to cure. When well cured, it is 
loaded on the wagon from the windrow with a Deere hay load 
and upon arrival at the barn the hay is elevated to the lofts with 
rope slings, four sling loads only being required to unload a large 
wagon load. 
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The Commencement. 

The forty-third Commencement of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College was a successful one in every respect. The weather 
was sunny, cool, and delightful, every part of the program w -s 
well carried out. and the attendance of friends una patrons of Ihe 
institution was larger than a r any time in the history of the Col- 
lege. It is estimated that over six thousand people were on the 
campus in the afternoon of Thursday, the closing day. 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was given in the College Auditorium 
at 4 p. m., on Sunday, June 10, by Rev. Daniel McGurk, pastor of the 
Grand Avenue M. E. church, Kansas City. Mo. After a beautiful 
introductory by the orchestra and an anthem sung by the audi- 
ence, Dr. Bright, of the M. E. church of Manhattan, led in prayer. 
President Nichols then introduced the speaker, whose subject was 
'Religion and Life." The Reverend is one of the best-known pul- 
pit and platform orators of the West. He handled his subject in a 
clear and forcible way and made his points in a masterful manner. 
showing that real religion can not be bought, inherited, confessed. 
or performed, but that it must be lived: that it must enter into 
everything man does and thinks: that it must be the directing 
influence, the compass of man's life: that it must form an integral 
part of every College graduate's mentality. 

RECITAL BY THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

On Monday night the Music Department gave its Commence- 
ment recital 'in the College Auditorium to a full house. The de- 
partment has for the last two years given similar recitals at inter- 
vals of two or three months and has awakened much interest 
among the students, the Faculty, and the lovers of the art in and 
about Manhattan. The program rendered last Monday wasan 
especially fine one and was well received by the audience. Ihe 
interest of all parties was greatly increased by the use ot the new 
scenery which President Xichols had procured and set in place on 
the platform the past week. Prof. Olof Valley, who directed the 
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vocal music, and his assistants, Robert H. Brown and Cecilia 
Augspurger, who directed the orchestra and piano music, re- 
spectively, are to be congratulated on their success in making the 
Second Annual Recital a success that will secure it a permanent 
place in future commencements. The following is the program 
rendered: 

1. "The Crusader" DcKoven 

ORCHESTRA. 

2- Vocal "A Song of Joy " ' Brambach 

ESTA HUNGERFORD, HALLIE SMITH, LAURA LYMAN. 

3. Piano "Valse in A flat" MmkwtM 

AUGUSTA AMOS. 

4. Vocal " Torreador Song ' ' [Carmen] Biset 

CHAS. SHERMAN. 

5. Piano "Whispering Wind Caprice " Wolknhaupt 

EDNA JONES. 

6. "Over the Field at Early Morn " QiM 

GLEE CLUB. 

7. Horns "Duet II Trovatore " Verdi 

A. J. COWLES, H. E. BIXBY. 

8. Piano March und Chor aus Tannhauser Wagner, Burchnrdt 

ELSIE BROWN, TILLIE KAMMEYER, IRENE INGRAHAM, 
ESTER CHRISTENSEN. 

9. Vocal, (a) "The Willow" Goring Thomas 

(b) "When Mabel Sings" Speaks 

GERTRUDE EAKIN. 

10. Violin "Fantaise" [Faust] Alard 

M. OTEYZA. 

11. Piano "Spinnlied, Op. 81" Litolff 

BESSIE NICOLET. 

12. Vocal » Now Thou Art Mine Forever " BtWacft 

GERTRUDE EAKIN, CHAS. SHERMAN. 

13. Piano, ( a ) " Serenade " StrelezM 

( b) "Valse C Sharp Min" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ( ftopin 

EUGENIA FAIRMAN. 



14. 



(a) "Peasants' Wedding March"... Sodei 

( b ) " He That Hath a Pleasant Face" ..".'.'.".'.".' '.'.'.'.'.... 11 



man 
llatton 



CHORAL UNION. 



FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were given to regular class examina- 
tions. Visitors had come in from all parts of the State, but the 
average patron is not eager to enter a "College Sweat Shop," on a 
warm June day and watch the students as they read the hiero- 
glyphics on the blackboard and try to discover cobwebs in the up- 
per regions of the temple of learning. Professional educators often 
do this, but the visitor from abroad looks up the workshops, the 
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creamery, the cattle pens, the library and the museum. Many, 
too, gathered in the rooms of the Architectural Department where 
Professor Walters and his assistants had made a large exhibit 
of student drawings. Over 1200 neatly executed drawings, col- 
ored designs, blue-prints of architectural compositions, pen 
sketches of historic ornaments and facades, etc., were on exhibi- 
tion there, and the two large drawing rooms on the second floor of 
the main building were thronged with visitors the whole week. 
The dairy barn and the creamery were other places of interest 
to be visited, and many of the farmers who had read of the 
new milking machine lately installed by the Animal Husbandry 
Department wanted to see that machine to ascertain whether it 
looked like a town pump or a grind-stone. The Department of 
Domestic Art had arranged a fine exhibit of dresses and dress 
articles made by students and drew many favorable comments 
from visiting women, old and young. 

THE CLASS PLAY. 

On Tuesday evening about twenty -five members of the class of 
1906 presented their three-act comedy, "The Gypsy Queen," to an 
appreciative audience. Each part was well played, showing 
much care in the selection of the personnel, and diligent practice 
by those selected. Miss Lincoln, of Topeka, who had charge of 
the practice, deserves mention for her good work. The new 
scenery, which allows three complete changes, was well adapted 
to the play and gave a depth to the stage. The settings were well 
arranged and all parts well worked out. The play is not an easy 
one and we agree with the Students' Herald when it says: ."It is a 
little apt to tax the imagination and throw the performance into 
exaggerated circumstances. Several points are difficult to catch, 
while one or two essential points do not seem to readily follow 
from the preceding part." These criticisms, however, affect the 
writer and not the players. The drama is well interspersed with 
music in the way of choruses and solos which were well rendered. 
The cast of characters was as follows: 
Irene Dare, "The Gypsy Queen," a woman with a history. . ..Edith _ W <£den 

Richard Hardin-, a man with a history ^^ ^J\ y 

Dora Sharp, a heartless coquette I M Graham 

George Holt, so awfully nervous ^ ' g 

Frank Savage, a jealous lover ^ Wright 

Joseph Dare, Irene's adopted son J^ g Train 

Inez, Harding's reputed daughter. •*• * Thurs i on 

Alolphus Swipem, a cowboy evangelist 

Chorus of Gypsies. 
Picnickers. 
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THE ALUMNI. 

The number of graduates visiting the College this Commence- 
ment was quite large, notwithstanding that it is an off year. The 
attendance at the business meeting was good though not large, 
but the gymnasium was well filled at the reunion held Wednesday 
evening. The total number of those who registered was 141, and 
16 others were known to be present Commencement Day. Those 
from out of town were as follows: Emma (Haines) Bowen, '67; 
S. W. Williston, '72; Louis Humphrey, '77; H. C. Rushmore, '79;' 
J. W. Berry and Mary (Bower) Ady, '83; A. L. Noyes, '85; H. W. 
Avery and Hattie Noyes, '91; Martha Cottrell, Lorena (Helder) 
Morse, and J. F. Odle, '94; Victor Emrick, T. W. Morse, and Ora 
Yenawine, '95; May (Bowen) Schoonover, G. W. Finley, Marian 
Jones, T. L. Jones, C. E. Pincomb and I. A. Robertson, '96; W. O. 
Peterson and Phoebe J. Smith, '97; Minnie Copeland and Elsie 
Waters, '98; J. C. Bolton, J. O. Tulloss, and F. O. Woestemeyer, '99; 
Elizabeth J. Agnew, E. M. Cook, and Barton Thompson, '00; Delmar 
Akin, Minnie Howell, Madge (McKeen) Axelton, Estella M. Tharp, 
and Eleanor White, '01; Mamie (Alexander) Boyd, Glick Fockele, 
E. W. House, and E. R. Secrest, '02; Edith Goodwin, Clara Pan- 
cake, and Alice (Perry) Hill, '03; J. G. Arbuthnot, V. L. Cory, 
Hattie Forsyth, A. H. Helder, John T. Skinner, Henry Thomas, 
and Carl Thompson, '04; A. N. H. Beeman, A. D. Colli ver, F. L. 
Courter, W. K. Evans, O. A. Hanson, H. P. Hess, Richard Meyer, 
L. J. Munger, W. W. Stanfield, A. F. Turner, Fred VanDorp, and 
George Wolf, '05. 

At the business meeting the report of the treasurer showed 
about a dollar in the treasury and bills unpaid amounting to 
over $30.00. Much of this was caused by the canvass of the as- 
sociation in respect to the Jayhawker, an undertaking carried out 
in the interests of the non-resident alumni. The committee on 
Jqyhaivker reported without recommendation that all together the 
opinions of 213 alumni has been received, of which 11 were op- 
posed to, or doubtful concerning, the proposition to acquire the 
paper and conduct it. Of the 202 more or less favorable to the 
project, ^58 made no suggestion concerning the method of finan- 
cing it, 79 thought that subscriptions and advertising should pay 
for it, and the 65 others mentioned other methods. Many sug- 
gested assessment of members, overlooking the fact that assess- 
ments cannot be enforced. The formation of a company was fa- 
vored by several who had some grasp of the real difficulties of the 
situation. After considerable discussion, it being evident that 
the association could not assume the magazine with certainty of 
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successful management, it was voted to encourage the present 
owners by making it the official journal, and the officers of the as- 
sociation were instructed to advise all alumni to subscribe. It is 
understood that the magazine will be continued next year under 
its present management, and that the price will be $1.00 per 
annum. 

The committee on memorial paintings of the deceased ex-presi- 
dents of the College reported that only $270.00 had thus far been 
paid or subscribed. It was also reported that space in Pairchild 
Hall has been set aside by the Board of Regents for the use of the 
alumni in placing memorial portraits. The committee was con- 
tinued. 

The following officers were elected : President, G. C. Wheeler ; 
vice-president, H. C. Rushmore; treasurer, Margaret Minis; sec- 
retary, Alice M. Melton. 

In the evening there was an informal reception to alumni, in the 
Women's Gymnasium. A large number of alumni were present 
and spent the short hours in handshaking, singing of College 
songs, relating of "truth and fiction," and partaking of refresh- 
ments. As this was not one of the triennial meetings agreed upon 
by the alumni as a time of gathering of the tribe of the sons and 
daughters of the glorious K. S. A. C, no banquet with set program 
was indulged in, but all who were present enjoyed the occasion 
and the initiation of a new class of nearly one hundred members. 

THE COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday morning the campus was thronged at an early hour 
with multitudes of visitors, though the program did not begin till 
10 o'clock. Thousands had come by railroad or wagon or on foot 
to spend a day picnicking under the trees of the beautiful campus 
of the great technical school of Kansas, to listen to the educational 
addresses and the high-grade musical programs that were to be 
given, and to witness the military review and sham battle by the 
College cadets. It is estimated that over 6000 persons were 
actually present when the last number of the program was ren- 
dered. Commencement day of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College means a holiday for every one who lives within a dozen 
miles from Manhattan and who can possibly spare the time. 

The exercises began with a well-rendered selection, Shumanns 
"Traumerei," by the College Orchestra under the direction of 
Asst. Prof. R. H. Brown. Reverend Atkinson, of Manhattan, Jed 
in praver Pres E. R. Nichols then introduced the orator of 
theTy Prof ^dwin Erie Sparks, Ph. D., Dean of Umjej* 
College of the University of Chicago, who addressed the class 
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and the audience on "Making An American." The address was 
a masterly one. It held the audience spell-bound for an hour, 
brought forth frequent applause, and awakened intense interest 
in the timely subject. Mr. Sparks said in part: 

"During the past school year, more pupils were in schools in 
the United States than the entire population numbered in 1840, 
and more money was spent on education than the national debt 
amounted to in any year preceding the Civil War. ' Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,' said one of the Fathers of the 
American Revolution; yet thousands of citizens unrepresented in 
the schools freely consented to be taxed for their support. What 
has the public a right to expect in return? Is it enough to fill the 
vacant places with trained workers, to supply professional men, 
skilled engineers, useful housewives, and educated business men? 
Has the State a right to expect a higher standard of citizenship 
from the money spent on education? 

"We shall differ concerning the definition of 'patriotism;' let me, 
therefore, enumerate some essentials in the making of a good 
American. In the first place, I would have the boys and girls 
who come from our schools know how to serve. Undue haste is 
the evil genius of American workmanship, whether in the field of 
crafts, or in the field of scholarship. Trace back the cause of 
many railway accidents, the occasion of many fires in buildings, 
the reason why so many structures collapse, and you will fre- 
quently find the work was in charge of foremen or done by work- 
men who had not served their proper apprenticeships. Greeley 
served seven years as a printer's apprentice. Young men of this 
day seem unwilling to serve an apprenticeship, neither are they 
willing to serve their superiors or to serve the state. 

In the second place, I would have the boys and girls willing to 
toil. Our forefathers who carved an empire out of a wilderness 
knew how to toil. Take proper care of the body and the mind 
rarely breaks down through over-study. Where one boy has been 
wrecked physically from over-work in school, a thousand have 
failed from over-cigarette, over-late hours, and lack of exercise. 
Where one nervous girl has broken down from over-study, scores 
have fallen by the. way from over-society. Whatever danger we 
may be in from accumulated wealth, and resulting enervation 
must be countered by toil. That has thus far proved the salva- 
tion of the American character. We never had temptation, such 
as have now brought shame to our national pride, when we had to 
work hard for a living. 

"My third ingredient for making an American is to know how 
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to be useful. An education or attempting to get one, I speak 
boldly, has ruined many a boy or girl. My only qualification is 
whether he or she would have been worthy anything in any event. 
But the education which teaches a boy or girl to be an ornament 
in life is far from a blessing. If education makes one afraid to 
soil his hands with honest labor, it is a misfortune. 

"Another qualification necessary in making a true American is 
to know how to obey. This is the hardest lesson in life and es- 
pecially so im America from the nature of our government. We 
say in the Old World, man is born into a state of obedience and in 
the New into a state of liberty. Yet we often mistake liberty for 
license. No man in even the most liberal government of the world 
can be a law unto himself. 'Every man has a right to do as he 
pleases ' is a false and dangerous maxim. We are now in the midst 
of the greatest revival of civic conscience the United States has 
seen, certainly since about 1825. And the entire basis of the 
present contention is to make ourselves obey our own laws. A 
prosecuting attorney gains national fame and gratitude, for doing 
what? Enforcing the law. Nothing more. 

"One more element I must put in this recipe— perhaps it should 
have come first-to know how to be honest. Not alone honest m 
doUars and cents, but honest in principles. To be honest with 
oneself is much harder than to be honest with one's neighbor. 
An educated man is not necessarily an honest man. Indeed, the 
most highly educated men are the most dangerous when dishonest. 
We can take care of the common thief and petty criminal. We 
have jails and policemen and all the machinery for repressing him. 
But what puzzles us most is to catch the educated thief, the polite 
boodler, the cunning graftsman, the corrupt legislator, the evad- 
ing capitalist. How to get the man who insists that he or his cor- 
poration is an exception to the law is the difficulty. And the mis- 
chief is that he is able to influence the making, the executing and 
the judging of the law. If we breed an overpowering force of so- 
cialists, who become anarchists, the educated law-breaker is 

largely to blame. , ., 

"In conclusion, I ask in what stndy of the schools is the pnpU 
to secnre the qualities I have named-in arithmetic, gramm ai 
history? In no one of these, because the qualities pettoin , tp 
character and the studies beget knowledge. The two are a Mhs- 
tinct as religion and spirituality. Character can never **>"** 
from a text-book. Occasionally we put into the curricu urn e *hics 
in hopes of teaching morality as we emphasize America. Insto ry 
or civics, expecting good citizenship to result. We shall alway, 
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be disappointed. Character cannot be formed except through the 
personality of the teacher. The teacher must impart his soul, his 
spirit, his very essence to the student by contact in the school- 
room. Nor can it be done there without the cooperation of the 
home. During the school age, the pupil is in school only one hour 
to every fifteen he spends out of the school. The home, the school 
and the community must share alike this great task of making an 
American." 

After an anthem by the Choral Union, under the direction of 
Prof. Olof Valley, Pres. E. R. Nichols briefly addressed the gradu- 
ates. He said he agreed with every sentiment the orator of the 
day had uttered, and felt like emphasizing the sentence, "Go and 
rule by obeying nature's laws." "The graduating class of 96 stu- 
dents," he said, "had cost the State and nation $40,000, and had 
cost the parents and others much more, not to speak of the individ- 
ual effort and time contributed by the graduates themselves. The 
College, the State and the Nation had a right to expect rich re- 
turns in high-grade citizenship, correct life, and effective work." 
He then proceeded to confer the degree of Bachelor of Science on 
the members of the class, who marched up to his desk in single 
file and accepted the "sheepskin." 

The degree of Master of Science was conferred on four post- 
graduates who had completed a two-years' course of advanced 
scientific work under the direction of the Faculty. 

The following is a list of the graduates and postgraduates of 
1906, together with the title of the original thesis written by each: 

Kate Alexander, 

The Pall of Rome. 
Albert Clay Aumann, 

Plans for Barn-yards. 



Related to Improved 




Jesse N. Bealey, 

Farm Crops as 
Stock-raising. 

Raymond Russell Birch, 

The Sheep Industry in Kansas. 

Herbert Jefferson Bottomly, 
The Bacon Hog. 

P. Edna Brenner, 

Race Elements in the Formation of the 
J?™, language, and the Influence of 
these Elements upon English Literature. 

Byron Broom, 

Th^S^ 1 - Mam,a l Training Course: 
Fvpr,.£»i £ "w a , n( l, Arrangement of 
Work d> Forffe ' and Sundry 



Prank E 



Brown, 
n C e e "S. SyStem ° f Switch Board CoQ - 



John Willard Calvin, 

A New Method of Determining Iron. 
Nitrites, etc. 

Stella Campbell, 

Record of Experiments of Catering and 
Standard Dietaries. 

Will Ward Campbell, 

The Beef Trust. 
Torje Carlson, 

Efficiency and Regulation of Gasoline 
Electric Generators. 

James Hamilton Cheney, 
Corn Planting. 

Edith E. Coffman, 

Experiments in Fireless Cookery. 

William Irving Coldwell, 
The Single Phase Railway. 

Archie Conner, 

The Horse Industry in Kansas. 

Jessie Leona (Travis) Cook, 
A Study of Primitive Religion. 
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Perry Alfred Cooley, 

The Botanical Effect of Pasturing upon 
the Native Grasses. 

Ruth Cooley, 

Dietary Studies— A Family of Six. 

Mary Copley, 

A Study of the Elective Franchise of the 
United States. 

Winifred Anna Dalton, 

A Chemical Examination of Certain Bak- 
ing Powders. 

Charles Ernest Davis, 

The Design and Construction of a Mag- 
netic Separator. 

Jay L. Dow, 

Efficiency and Regulation of Gasoline 
Electric Generators. 

Odessa Delia Dow, 

Experiments in Fireless Cookery. 

Arthie Aileen Ed worthy, 

A Study in th§ Nutritive Value of 
Special Diets. 

Leonard Roscoe Elder, 

The Use of the Rotary Converter in Sub- 
stations. 

Harriet Marie Esdon, 

Boundary Lines in United States. 

Earl Joy Evans, 

Design for a City Hall, 

Smith Paris, 

The Design and Construction of a Record- 
ing Traction Dynamometer. 

Arba C. Ferris, 

Plans and Specifications for a 



500 Drop 



M, 



Telephone Exchange 
Edith Forsyth, 



The Economic 
the Kitchen. 



Value of Electricity in 



Charles A. Gilkison, 

Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 

William Thomas Gilliford, 

Life and Efficiency Test of the Tantalum 
Lamp. 

Lewis M. Graham, 

The Use of the Rotary Converter in Sub- 
stations. 

Rennie Greene, 

Growing Conifers from the Seed. 

Elbert Ernest Greenough, 
Intensive Farming. 

David H. Gripton, 

Catch Crops for Forage and Green 
Manure. 

Roswell Leroy Hamaker, 

Comparative Tests on Building Stone 
from College Quarries and on Concrete 
Building Blocks. 



Mary L. Hamilton, 

The Economic Value of Electricity in 
the Kitchen. 

Boline Hanson, 

Advantages of Co-education. 

Daisye lna Harner, 

Methods Best Adapted to the Teaching 
of Domestic Science in High Schools. 

Raymond D. Harrison, 
Farm Barns. 

Milo M. Hastings, 

Raw Grains as Human Food. 

Clarence L. Hawkinson, 

Government of American Colonies. 

Leslie Eugene Hazen, 

Rural Architecture and Landscape Gar- 
dening. 

Harry Russell Heim, 

Rewinding and Testing a Twenty Horse- 
power D. C. Motor. 

Gertrude Elma Hole, 

The Phosphorus as Protein. Lecithin, and 
Inorganic Compounds in the Yolk of an 
Egg. 

Nellie Dorothy Hughes, 

Inquiry into the Mental Nature of 
Children. 

Helen C. Inskeep, 
Bread Making. 

Charles Sumner J ones, 

Cottonseed-meal as a Stock Food. 

Predric Arthur Kiene, 

The Future of the Beef Industry in 
America. 

Clarence Brady Kirk, 

Physiological Aspect of Education. 

Laura Lillian Lyman, 

Systematic Physical Training in Schools. 

Charles Wilber McCampbell, 

Interest as an Agency in Mental Devel- 
opment. 

Cora E. McNutt, 

Record of Experiments of Catering and 



Standard Dietaries. 

Alma McRae, 

A Summer's Dietary Studies for a Family 

of Four. 
Ernest Wilson Matherly, 

Three Jews of English Literature: Mar- 

towl ? s Barabas, Shakespeare's Shylock. 

and Scott's Isaac. 
Henry Greenleaf Maxwell, 

The Dairy Cow as a Source of Wealth in 

America. 

Caroline Morton, 

Domestic Economy in Public Institutions. 
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Verda Ellen Murphy, 

The Peculiar Nature of Habit. 

Ruth Emma Neiman, 

The Imitative Phase of Intellectual De- 
velopment. 

Ross N. Newland, 

Comparative Tests of Injectors. 
Henry Otto, 

Bacteria of Inclosed Abscesses. 

John J. Peckham, 

Comparative Tests of Single and Three 
Phase Induction Motors. 

Martha S. Pittman, 

Farm Home Economics. 
Lester Allen Ramsey, 

The Design and Construction of a Re- 
cording Traction Dynamometer. 

Richard Reece, 

The Transmission of Electrical Energy. 

Jessie A. Reynolds, 

English in the Lower Grades of the Public 
Schools. 

Emmit D. Richardson, 

Design and Construction of a Twenty-five 
Horse-power Gasoline Traction Engine. 

Jennie Inez Ritner, 

The Cultivation of House Plants. 
Ramer Henry Sanneman, 

Design for an Administration Building for 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

William Paul Schroeder, 

Meats on the Farm. 
Martin Roy Shuler, 

Seed Beds for Wheat and Grasses. 
Emily G. Smith, 

The Place of Interest in Education. 
Milton David Snodgrass, 

Cattle J ° DfOrmati0n ° f Beef and Dair >' 



Elbert Wren Thurston, 

Plans and Specifications for a 500 Dron 
Telephone Exchange. 

Warren Bunn Thurston, 

Manufacturing Fermented Butter from 
Sweet Cream. 

Doris M. Train, 

Estimates in House Furnishing. 

Marcia Elizabeth Turner, 

Imagination in Child Development. 

Warren Elmer Watkins, 
Milking Machines. 

Chauncey lies Weaver, 

Comparative Tests of Single and Three 
Phase Induction Motors. 

Ralph Richard White, 

The Design and Construction of a Mag- 
netic Separator. 

Thomas F. White, 

A Compromise View of the Tariff. 
Edgar M. Wilson, 

Kellogg System of Switch Board Con- 
nections. 

Thomas M. Wood, 

A Modern Central Station for a Small 
Country Village Telephone System. 

Edith Worden, 

What Modern Chemists Have Done for 
Domestic Science. 



Mabelle Sperry, 

dren ir> ' int ° the Mental Nature of Cha ' 
George A. Spohr. 

Bacteria of Inclosed Abscesses. 
Julia C. Spohr, 

The Choosing Aspect of Consciousness. 
Henry Adam Spuhler, 

Design for a Library. 
Albert D. Stoddard, 

Kl^S^**" 00 °< «-oline 
Ernest Felix Swanson, 
— %££&&£+« the Rattan 



Earnest A. Wright, 

Rewinding and Testing a Twenty Horse- 
power D. C. Motor. 

Walter Scott Wright, 

The Cabinet System— An Ideal Govern- 
ment. 

Guy E. Yerkes, 

A Working Plan for Forestry on the Fort 
Riley Reservation. 



GRADUATE 



William Anderson, B.S., 1898, 

A Study of the Effect of Mass of the 
Moving Element on the Constant of a 
Ballistic Galvanometer. 

George Adam Dean, B. S., 1895, 
Coccidae of Kansas. 

Oscar Hugo Halstead, B. S., 1895, 
The Interferometer. 

K. Elizabeth Sweet, B.S., 1904, 
A Study in Balanced Dietaries. 
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DRILL AND BAND CONCERT. 

In the afternoon the Military Department gave a public review 
on the campus, preceded by a concert by Prof. R. H. Brown's 
military band, 37 strong, which rendered one of the finest musical 
programs ever given on a similar occasion. After the review there 
was°a sham battle on the hill south of the Auditorium. The drill 
and the battle were witnessed by thousands of spectators who 
cheered lustily when, after a half -hour of heavy firing, the attack- 
ing party stormed the position of the defenders and captured the 
battery that had spit fire into the ranks of the enemy and had 
awakened the echo far away on Mount prospect. 

The drill by the battalion was an exhibition of tactic perfection 
rarely seen. It drew comments from all present, and especially 
from the old war veterans, many of whom had been in active ser- 
vice for years. Capt. P. M. Shaffer, 25th U. S. Infantry, who has 
been with the College at the head of the Military Department for 
three vears, and who has this summer been ordered back to his 
regiment, certainly deserves great credit for his effective instruc- 
tion. He is not only a model soldier and officer, but a model edu- 
cator as well, and we regret to see him leave the College. 



Meetings at the College Next January. 

Arrangements have been made for the holding here at the Col- 
lege next January the following meetings: Boys' Corn Contest, 
Corn Breeders' Association, Kansas Good Roads Association, 
State Dairy Association, and the Poland-China Breeders', Berk- 
shire Breeders', Draft Horse Breeders', and Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders' Associations. 
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Verda Ellen Murphy, 

The Peculiar Nature of Habit. 

Ruth Emma Neiman, 

The Imitative Phase of Intellectual De- 
velopment. 

Ross N. Newland, 

Comparative Tests of Injectors. 

Henry Otto, 

Bacteria of Inclosed Abscesses. 

John J. Peckham, 

Comparative Tests of Single and Three 
Phase Induction Motors. 

Martha S. Pittman, 

Farm Home Economics. 

Lester Allen Ramsey, 

The Design and Construction of a Re- 
cording Traction Dynamometer. 

Richard Reece, 

The Transmission of Electrical Energy. 
Jessie A. Reynolds, 

English in the Lower Grades of the Public 
Schools. 

Emmit D. Richardson, 

Design and Construction of a Twenty-flve 
Horse-power Gasoline Traction Engine. 

Jennie Inez Ritner, 

The Cultivation of House Plants. 
Ramer Henry Sanneman, 

Design for an Administration Building for 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

William Paul Schroeder, 
Meats on the Farm. 

Martin Roy Shuler, 

Seed Beds for Wheat and Grasses. 
Emily G. Smith, 

The Place of Interest in Education. 
Milton David Snodgrass, 

The Conformation of Beef and Dairy 



Mabelle Sperry, 

dren ir> lDt ° thC Mental Nafc ure of Chil- 

George A. Spohr, 

Bacteria of Inclosed Abscesses. 
Julia C. Spohr, 

The Choosing Aspect of Consciousness. 
Henry Adam Spuhler, 

Design for a Library. 
Albert D. Stoddard, 

El1ctri n c C Ge^at^ Ulati ° n 0l Gasoto « 
Ernest Felix Swanson, 

— w.S^g°sSS£ of the Manhattan 



Elbert Wren Thurston, 

Plans and Specifications for a 500 Drop 
Telephone Exchange. 

Warren Bunn Thurston, 

Manufacturing Fermented Butter from 
Sweet Cream. 

Doris M. Train, 

Estimates in House Furnishing. 

Marcia Elizabeth Turner, 

Imagination in Child Development. 

Warren Elmer Watkins, 
Milking Machines. 

Chauncey lies Weaver, 

Comparative Tests of Single and Three 
Phase Induction Motors. 

Ralph Richard White, 

The Design and Construction of a Mag- 
netic Separator. 

Thomas F. White, 

A Compromise View of the Tariff. 

Edgar M. Wilson, 

Kellogg System of Switch Board Con- 
nections. 

Thomas M. Wood, 

A Modern Central Station for a Small 
Country Village Telephone System. 

Edith Worden, 

What Modern Chemists Have Done for 
Domestic Science. 

Earnest A. Wright, 

Rewinding and Testing a Twenty Horse- 
power D. C. Motor. 

Walter Scott Wright, 

The Cabinet System— An Ideal Govern- 
ment. 

Guy E. Yerkes, 

A Working Plan for Forestry on the Port 
Riley Reservation. 



GRADUATE 



William Anderson, B.S., 1898, 

A Study of the Effect of Mass of the 
Moving Element on the Constant of a 
Ballistic Galvanometer. 

George Adam Dean, B. S., 1895, 
Coccidae of Kansas. 

Oscar Hugo Halstead, B. S., 1895, 
The Interferometer. 

K. Elizabeth Sweet, B.S., 1904, 
A Study in Balanced Dietaries. 
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DRILL AND BAND CONCERT. 

In the afternoon the Military Department gave a public review 
on the campus, preceded by a concert by Prof. R. H. Brown's 
military band, 37 strong, which rendered one of the finest musical 
programs ever given on a similar occasion. After the review there 
was a sham battle on the hill south of the Auditorium. The drill 
and the battle were witnessed by thousands of spectators who 
cheered lustily when, after a half- hour of heavy firing, the attack- 
ing party stormed the position of the defenders and captured the 
battery that had spit fire into the ranks of the enemy and had 
awakened the echo far away on Mount prospect. 

The drill by the battalion was an exhibition of tactic perfection 
rarely seen. It drew comments from all present, and especially 
from the old war veterans, many of whom had been in active ser- 
vice for years. Capt. P. M. Shaffer, 25th U. S. Infantry, who has 
been with the College at the head of the Military Department for 
three years, and who has this summer been ordered back to his 
regiment, certainly deserves great credit for his effective instruc- 
tion. He is not only a model soldier and officer, but a model edu- 
cator as well, and we regret to see him leave the College. 



Meetings at the College Next January. 

Arrangements have been made for the holding here at the Col- 
lege next January the following meetings: Boys' Corn Contest, 
Corn Breeders' Association, Kansas Good Roads Association, 
State Dairy Association, and the Poland-China Breeders', Berk- 
shire Breeders', Draft Horse Breeders', and Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders' Associations. 
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Local Notes. 

Work on the new Horticultural Hall and the large srnoke- stack 
is progressing rapidly. 

The oiled road in front of the College is receiving another coat 
of crude petroleum this week. 

Prof. C. M. Brink left Sunday for Rochester, N. Y., where his 
son, Laurence, graduates June 20. 

Bessie Hudson, sophomore in 1903, is matron of the Orphans' 
Home of the I. O. O. P. at Eureka Lake. 

Professor Walters is working on plans and specifications for a 
new Baptist church at Smith Center, Kan. 

Professor McFarland and wife left Saturday for Olathe, where 
they will spend the summer pn their farm. 

A good rain visited this section of the State Sunday evening, 
breaking a dry spell which threatened to be disastrous. 

Supt. Antonetta Becker, of the Domestic Art Department, will 
spend her summer vacation at her old home in Woodstown, New 
Jersey. 

The Printing Department is working on Bulletin No. 136, which 
will contain all Press Bulletins issued during the year, being Nos. 
125 to 151, inclusive. 

Reverend Hull is remodeling his residence on "Faculty Row," 
and when all the work is completed the house will be occupied by 
Professor and Mrs. Valley. 

The Mechanical Department has placed a metal flag-pole on the 
south wing of the main building. It is forty-five feet high and is 
made of 5-inch steel tubing. 

The College herd records for this spring a natural increase of 4 
colts, 10 calves, nearly 250 pigs and about 30 lambs. All the 
herds are in good condition. Young stock of all breeds is offered 
for sale. 

^Krir? 16 ^ egents at their Commencement meeting appropriated 
1500 for additional equipment in the printing-office. The print- 
shop is much in need of more body type— a new dress, as the 
printer calls it. 

Miss Minis and her corps of assistants are packing several 
cnests of library books and magazines for shipment to the State 
printer for binding. In aU over 600 volumes will be bound. A 
bindery should be added to our Printing Department, and the 
work done here. 
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Contractor Stingley had a small sized strike on hand in his stone- 
yard lasfweek Thl Gutters refused to work without shed roofs. 
Several of the men left the job. 

President Nichols and Professor Willard were at Lincoln i Neb . , 
Thursday and Friday of this week attending a meeting of the agri- 
culturists of the semiarid region. 

Florence' Ritchie, '05, visited in Manhattan ^ a ^^ a ^f v e 
this week She was on her way to her home n Kansas City, 
havinrresigned her position as teacher of domestic science in the 
Girls' Industrial School at Beloit. 

ThP rlnmpstic science summer school has commenced work with 
twe^y ^^mS^^ers who intend to prepare thein£ ives 
for teaching this branch in high schools and colleges. Professor 
Calvin speaks in high terms of the class and its progress. 

Mi<*s Ula Dow '05, has been elected a regular assistant m the 

School, where she made a special study of domestic science worn. 

The annual ball game between the Faculty and the senior 

class was pulled off Monday ^ternoor , at ■ ^f^^^rfSto 

rac e ut US1 lf™ a S U tt n s C ot Sn^thouT-a 7 regular "Comedy o, 



The per cent on College games for our team last ^ tern ^was J9£ 
They m P ade 46 errors to 93 of their opponents scored 126 runs ^ 
57 of the other fellows. They were pall ^ ear ^y 1 c . has 

games. This is ^Trf X?^t WE the coaching of 
ever turned out Much ot trie creu closing game 

Ahearn and to the support of *« ?™^*^ A for nex t year by 
"Ikey" Miller, catcher, was elected captain ior ne y 



a unanimous vote. .,, .-. 

Prof. O. Erf went , tc > Hutchi nso ^^^££$^ 
ecutive committee of the J^ r ft ^tir Ww^be located in Agri- 
a dairy exhibit for the week of the la r " ™ t0 stall the cows, 
cultural Hall and an annex will b > builtm l **£ to ^ w 

The cows will be milked by a va ?™ ^ me The butter room 
now in use at the College, will milk ^ cow. ine w 

will be equipped with sha f^« ^^g^e^ators which wiU 
The milk will be P^steuri^d and turned into s«p per cent- 

&2^£^£XK2£Z at the State Mr at 
Topeka last September. 
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Qif fl T ^ Ka ^r C ° Q ?J S ne -n 1 ?; a11 - planted at the Ha y § Experiment 
Statiom The Station will have in 163 acres of this crop this sea- 
son. This acreage includes rotation, seed-bed preparation trials, 
and variety tests. A part of this is listed, though most of it was 
planted with an ordinary corn planter, using Kafir-corn plates, 
with two disks from a Superior driU so arranged in front of each 
planter runner as to open a furrow four inches deep and suffi- 
ciently wide for the planter wheel to run in. This is quite an ad- 
vantage, because the seed gets down to moisture, the row is 
cleared of any small weeds that may have germinated since the 
land was plowed, the seed being planted in the furrow, the weeds 
are more easily eradicated by cultivation, and the roots are down 
deeper, thus the stalk stands the winds better. 

The Dairy Department of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege has issued a bulletin on the grading of cream. The depart- 
ment inaugurated a system of cream grading about two years ago 
which has given excellent satisfaction to the patrons and made a 
marked improvement in the quality of cream received at the Col- 
lege creamery. The practicability of the scheme, and its fairness 
to both the producer and the consumer, have led to the adoption 
of similar plans by most of the creamery companies of the West 
Ihe cream is divided into three grades. To be first grade, cream 
must be pure and sweet, containing not more than two-tenths of 
one per cent of acid, having no undesirable flavors or odors, not 
over three days old, and containing not less than 30 per cent of 
X fat f \ Second-pade cream may be slightly sour, containing 
not more than three-tenths of one per cent of acid, not tainted, not 
older than five days, and containing at least 30 per cent of butter 
tot. Imrd-grade cream may be somewhat stale, somewhat 
tainted, and may contain less than 30 per cent of butter fat. A 
difference of four cents per pound is made between the price of 

ST I m * ? grad< T and that in second-grade cream, and 
a difference of two cents between that of second-grade and third- 
grade cream. 

Farmers* Institute Report. 

K. Th 1 ?u nS T aS State ^"cultural College will soon issue a num- 
3X„?i the 1 lND T U ST RiALiST wholly devoted to the. Farmers' In- 
stitute work. It will contain a report of all meetings last year, 
S Mmber » a directory of all institute officers, report of the 
boys corn contests, and also the partial schedule of institutes for 
w^St y ^ST . an 4 n rec ?mmendations and suggestions for institute 
Tv,w „ 8 WlU n0t . be „ sent t0 the re e ular Industrialist readers 
££nn «^ n r? UeS > 9 0pies wiU be sent free to all persons who 
add narnpff a " 1 ? ard -° r . letter ™<*™^- Those who write may also 
£ JSf£ ii other l mter ested in farmers' institutes. Copies will 
will Zlr %1 member s of farmers' institutes if the secretaries 
^?Ml^S^ drM8 ' Superintendent Farmers' Insti- 
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A Criticism of the Present Methods of Wheat Grading. 

The amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill recently 
passed by the Senate and now pending in conference between the 
houses which provides for the federal inspection of wheat intended 
"or export, shou!d be of considerable interest to the farmer and 
wheat growers of Kansas and the West generally. The matter of 
interest does not center so much around the passage of this law 
itself as around the discussion of it and the facts brought out dur- 
ing its consideration by certain senators who sought to have its 
operation extended to grain designed for home consumption as 

well as to export wheat. . 

Tb. T. (Llloway, chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry in a 
communication to the-senate, claims that the P^"^ 8 ^ 
inspection and grading of wheat are far from satisfactory. He 
therefore asks for an appropriation of $15,000 to enable the .Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish laboratories m several of the 
mosUmportant wheat centers for the P-pose of carefuly study- 
ing this matter and for devising methods which are sufficiently 
accurate to serve as a fixed basis for an official ««to* 

It is claimed that under the present system the ^ h « eo 
boueht from the farmers is graded too low. That, hoover, 
which is intended for export is re-graded and the grade placed too 

" ''The senators from North Dakota sieged that £«*»» 
provided at Minneapolis cost their state between three 
million dollars a year." (Kansas City Star, May 2, 

lu view of the above, it may be of interest ^ ra « ^ I0n 
some investigations made by the writer upon this subject g 

^Clinwhich is shipped from the central and , easterr .part 

of this Itate is mostly what is known a « -^eat and^ soft^ 

semi-hard, while that coming from the western w 

State is hard. Therefore, more clea rly »»»«££» nd 

cussion which follows, the rules adopted by ^the K»£j£ 

of Trade for the grading of these wheats are given below. 
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No. 1 Red. To be bright, sound, plump, dry and well- cleaned 
red wheat, weighing not less than 61 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 2 Red. To be sound, well-cleaned, dry red winter wheat, 
weighing not less than 59 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3 Red. To be sound, reasonably cleaned red winter wheat, 
below No. 2 Red, weighing not less than 56 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 1 Hard. To be sound, dry and clean hard winter wheat 
and to weigh not less than 61 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 Hard. To be sound, dry and clean hard winter wheat, 
and to weigh not less than 59 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 Hard. To be sound and reasonably clean hard winter 
wheat and to weigh not less than 56 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 1 wheat of either sort so rarely comes on the market that it 
may be left entirely out of our further consideration. The prices 
quoted in the market are therefore always for No. 2 Red or Hard, as 
the case may be. While the above rules are based on the weight of 
a measured bushel, wheat on the market is not measured, but the 
number of bushels is determined by weight; 60 pounds being con- 
sidered a bushel, no matter what the actual weight per bushel of 
the sample may be. Now, since the market quotation is for a 
wheat coming fully up to the requirements for that] grade, a de- 
duction of one cant per bushel is made for every pound per bushel 
less than that required in the standard. 

Any variation in the testing would therefore very materially 
effect the value. For instance, a variation of 1 pound per bushel 
would amount to a difference of $10 on a car of 1000 bushels. 

Now the question is, does such a variation in testing occur, and 
is the fault to be found with the inspector or with the methods of 
testing which he uses? Let us first look at his testing appliances. 
These consist of the sampler and the tester. ^The sampler is a 
double brass tube about 5 feet long. Both inner and outer tubes 
have a longitudinal series of openings which'may be turned so as to 
open the tube along one side and expose its contents to view. It is 
closed by turning the inner tube until the openings do not coincide. 
This tester is closed and pushed down into the wheat. By turning 
the inner tube it is filled. The grain entering the several openings 
at their respective heights will thus make a column of grain in the 
sampler, representing the wheat at all points from the surface to 
the floor of the car. It is then closed and pulled out. Taking 
this to the light, the inspector opens the tube and observes 
whether the grain is of the same quality and in the same condition 
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at the top and bottom of the car. This grain is then poured out 
into a little pile and another sample taken from a different part ot 
the car and emptied on the same spot. In this way, five or six 
samples are taken, and there results a pile of wheat made up of 
o-rain taken from all parts of the car and at all depths 

The tester is of two parts : first, a small cylindrical copper ves- 
sel having a bucket-like handle and holding 2 quarts; second, a 
pair of steelyard-like balances for weighing the sampler Ml of 
wheat, the beam of which is so graduated as to read off directly 
the pounds per bushel. With this tester is the fanl «P^ 
be found, since a very slight difference in the method of tilling will 
give profound differences in results. , 

The results from the following simple experiment carried out 
with a standard Pairbank's tester strikingly illustrate this fact: 

IjOS. pd DU. 

1 Pouring in at mouth of tester j; .j, 

2 Same jolted, i-e-filled and tested. ..... • , 

3. Pourin* in 8 inches from month of tester «*» 

4 Same jolted, re-filled and tested 

Here is therefore an extreme difference of 4 pounds per bushel, 
JeTwould amount to $40 on a car of wheat. It must not e - 
derstood however, that such a difference is at all common or even 
nrooable' simS among grain inspectors there is a standard way of 
n 1 ng the S and tiiey mate several tests, the average o wh£ 
is taken as the official grade. This s done m tl *°» ™ n 
ner: The tester is pushed about half way down into the .gram by 

the side of the little pile ^£££££&£EL 
tion of the sampler, and filled by three biroK.es 

pulling the wheat into the tester. It .» *»* J^^Ls 

by a somewhat zig-zag movement of the beam ot trie 

Jetopofthetester. Onlyo nestroke is m de ^^^ 

and the weight recorded. Most inspectors 

To do this they simply pour out the wher. J f"«^ houW not 

a*ain. These tests, if made by a carefu ^peet£ » 

vary more than i pound per bushel. To d .this _-o , 

must be made in exaotly the same way each « A shg y 

ferent manner of filling the tester will cause h e res 

Such things as the rapidity of ^f^^ or whether the 

ly or jerked in with a quick motion of the hand to 

wheat strikes the middle of the test ^ ™™ olling doW n an 

from a pyramidal center or falls ™™£*J^ ™ ble difference 

inclined plane to the other side, will cause consiae 

in the results. 
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Such differences in the manner of filling the tester gave results 
varying from 571 to 58* pounds per bushel, or $7.50 per car. 
For these reasons different inspectors will be apt to get slightly 
different results, but the average results obtained by each in- 
spector should not vary over one-fourth pound per bushel, or the 
extremes for different inspectors should not be more that one- half 
pound per bushel; yet these differences would amount to $2.50 to 
$5 per car. If, therefore, such differences could occur uncon- 
sciously, is it not perfectly plain that an inspector employed by 
the grain dealer would always be sure that the doubt was not 
against his employer? Furthermore, when fraud is so profitable, 
so easy, and so hard to detect, is it at all unreasonable to suspect 
that it occasionally or even frequently is practised? For we can- 
not suppose that the grain business is so unlike other business as 
to have no unscrupulous men in it. The inspectors admit that 
different men and sometimes the same man will give grades vary- 
ing one-half pound per bushel. This seems insignificant, but we 
must remember that it means five dollars per car, and that this, 
in the aggregate, amounts to considerable. To the average farmer, 
who sells but one, two or three cars per year, the $5, $10, or $15' 
while amounting to something, is not of vital significance; but 
even to the small miller who uses but one or two cars per day, the 
difference is enough to pay the wages of one of his most expensive 
employees; and to the farmers of the whole state, who raise more 
than sixty-five thousand car-loads of wheat per year, the differ- 
ence would amount to nearly one-half million dollars 

It is not the purpose of the writer to find fault with the inspect- 
ors, for he does not know of a single case where fraud has been 
practised or even suspected, but the present agitation in the north- 
western states and the recent legislation by the U. S. Senate, to- 
gether with the above results of his recent investigation of the 
matter leads to the suggestion that though possibly the farmers 
may not have to demand state inspection at the present time, it 
would be well that they inform themselves as to the errors possible 
under the present system and demand a change to systems and to 
standards which are more exact and which involve less variable 
methods of testing. The Department of Botany is engaged in 
some experimentation which promises to be of value in the solu- 
tion of this problem, but owing to the unfinished state of the work 
at the present time the publication of the results so far obtained 
will be deferred. until the pending investigations are completed. 

Geo. F. Freemen. 
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Test of a Small Gasoline Electric Light Plant. 

The adaptability of the small gasoline engine to drive an electric 
generator for lighting purposes has raised a number of inquiries 
among farmers and others as to the practicability of lighting their 
residences, barns and other buildings with the electric incandes- 
cent light, produced by an electric generator driven by a gasoline 
engine, the engine being used for other purposes also. 

With the above inquiry in view a test was made of a small unit 
consisting of a two horse-power, vertical, Fairbanks- Morse Co.'s 
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halfw oL t r», T gaS0Une engine> belted *° their ° n « ««l one- 
electrical "Z ™ ff erater - This «* was installed in the 
lllel rfrT! kbOTator y <" th e Kansas State Agricultural 
Stodd S a ; d ,1 th6 t a ° btained by Messrs - Dow ' Ca ^». ™d 
Tne outfit Z ♦ ^ in the eleCtrical engineering course. 

™: sStoS :tzzt ? e r t st r ed about March 23 > and 

ten hour continuous run" "* ^ made f ° r fiVe and 

Cnr™dTl r T flrS * Ca ' ibrated or ^ed for efficiency. 

load the ~t f 6 reSUltS ' " Which !t ma y be ^en that at full 
load the generator has an efficiency of 71 per cent. 

enSewrcZ f ,! a , nk T WWch gaSoline was «*&** to the 

: m ou n n e tTga a s r o e i ^ne y c C o»:u r m ?d d fr ""^ °° ?"» ^ "" *" the 
g une consumed for a given period could be easily 
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read. Readings were taken immediately after starting and stop- 
ping- 

The average amount of gasoline consumed for a number of nve- 

and ten-hour runs was 1.35 quarts per hour on a full load of eight- 
een 16 candle power, 110 volt, incandescent lamps, which repre- 
sents a two horse-power output for the engine. The amount of 
gasoline consumed per hour when running light, i. c, with no load 
on the engine, was .85 quart. The above figures are based on a 
grade of gasoline known as "Crown gasoline." Assuming this to 







cost 15 cents per gallon, the cost per kilowatt hour is ^proxi- 
mately 5 cents. (746 watts equals one horse-power, 1000 watts 

equals one kilowatt). ■• 

A higher grade of gasoline was tested, but with no better re 

suits as to cost. -.«*««* ner 16 

to t «u load. shown by the (ollowing tabulated data . 



The average results are 



Time. 



10 hours 











Engine 
H. P. 

2 


Generator. 


Gasoline 
qts. per hr. 

1.35 


Volts. 


Amp. 
9.2 


Watts. 
1023 


110 



Cost 
H. P.. hour. 



$0.0253 



Cost 
K. W., hour. 



J0.0195 
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The generator was operated at its rated speed, 1850 revolutions 
per minute, and a test made for voltage regulation. This was 
done by means of a voltmeter placed across the generator ter- 
minals and its fluctuations observed. 

With any given load the voltage did not vary to exceed one volt. 
This is less than one per cent when operating the lamps at their 
normal voltage, 110 volts. This variation is more rapid than in 
the case of a steam-driven unit with equal variation, and hence is 
likely to be more noticeable. A comparative test, however was 
made to determine the difference between the incandescent tamps 
operated by the College steam-driven generator and those oper- 
ated by the gasoline engine, with the result that little difference 
could be detected— the casual observer would not distinguish be- 
tween them. 

No attention was required by either the engine or generator 
after starting on a ten-hour run except to supply water to the 
cooling tank. The highest temperature of the water in the cooling 
tank was 185" F. R R EyER 

The Board of Regents held their summer meeting last week at 
the Hays Experiment Station. Much routine business was trans- 
acted and the work of the coming faU term was thoroughly dis- 
cussed The list of employees and teachers was completed as far 
as could be done. Roy A. Seaton, B. S. (K. S. A. C), assistant in 

mathematics was made assistant professor of mathematics. B R 
Ward, A. M. (Harvard), was elected assistant professor of English. 
Asst Prof O. H. Halstead, M.S. (K. S. A. C), of the Mathemat- 
ical Department, was transferred to the Department of Physics. 
The assistants, Ella Weeks, A.B., G. F. Freeman, B.S., Geo. C. 
Wheeler, M. S., L. W. Goss, D. V. M., Daisy Zeininger, B. A., 
were advanced in rank to instructors in their respective branches, 
ine toilowmg new assistants were elected: Mathematics Depart- 
TTn W 'r?^^ 8 ' BS - (K U); Miss McCotter, B.S. (Ann 
FHPtlT m w ut g6e A - M - < Chica g°)- English Department: Miss 
Edetha M. Washburn A. B. (K. U.). German Department: E. L. 
Meinzer, A.B (Beloit). Music Department: Miss Florence S. 
nf.r e M ™ (Ferry HaU Seminar y)- Domestic Science Depart- 
r^l / SS W t r] ° rie RU8SeU ' < Mecha ™s Institute). Botany De- 
als* I t i * Bergman ' BS - (K - S - A - C >- ^ Board 
Sow! r! f . new aSS1StantS f0r the departments of Veterinary 
InTtr^- y ^ Sbandry ' Chemistr y> Agronomy, Preparatory 
iTtlTlT' ?* H i? at "^ P ° Wer ' but the elected ***** have not 

will nt ,TTi n .^ Pr ° ffered P ° siti0ns - Additional assistants 
will be selected later, as they may be needed. 
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Local Notes. 

The campus never looked greener and shadier than now. 

The Department of Architecture is enjoying a new typewriter. 

The Manhattan Mercury has lately installed a Mergenthaler lino- 

ty The carpenter-shop is busy making six large wall cases for the 
Department of Chemistry. 

The total amount subscribed to date for a town clock in the 
court-house is about $600. 

The new smoke-stack of the power-house is completed to a 
height of fifty" feet above ground. # 

Professors McKeever, Hamilton and Brink have started their 
residences down in Faculty Row. 

of the library and reading-rooms. 

periment station at Cornell University. 

Manhattan is making strong efforts ^ geUhe ne ^ Stat e. Brt 

try Show located here. The » nn " a \^f t he world 

tele the second largest show of he M» ££? R for 

Arrangements l»«h«™* ,^ g e barn destroyed by light- 
building a temporary barn lor the l^|° ar ion ,J m . 
ning this summer at the Hays Experiments 

"Nature Study and Primary f*™^ .^^ work , h as 

J. H. Miller, Bnperintendent or^mers ^^ 
rented the handsome new dwelling **n« d from H olton about 
Pfeutze. Mr. Miller will move his tamuy 

August L u ^mmPTiced work plastering the 

Contractor John Winter has ^^^aTontractor H. Shu- 
west basement of ^£"o?t basement rooms of the 
bert has started plastering some 01 

Auditorium. 
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Assistant Brandt, of the Architectural Department, has re- 
turned from New York, intending to go to Sunshine, Colo., in a 
few days. 

There were eighty-seven candidates examined in the recent 
Riley county teachers' examination. Twenty-nine of these re- 
ceived second-grade certificates, thirty-nine received first grade, 
and twenty-three failed. 

The friends of Captain Shaffer are glad to hear that the War 
Department has extended his service at this College another 
year. The captain has been here three years, which is the limit 
usually granted by the Government. 

Mr. Spencer V. Cortelyou, engineer of the fourth district, Lu- 
zon, P. I., was here the latter part of last week visiting his brother, 
Professor Cortelyou. Mr. Cortelyou was returning to Los An- 
geles via Europe, thus making a tour of the world. 

Foreman Wabnitz, of the mechanical work- shop, has moved into 
ths Mrs. P. Butterfield residence, at 829 Lsavenworth street, and 
Assistant Yost, of the Heat and Power Department, has purchased 
and moved into the residence vacated by Mr. Wabnitz. 

The new Horticultural Hall is progressing slowly, and it is 
doubtful if it will be completed by the beginning of the fall term. 
Contractor Stlngley says that he can not get stone-cutters and 
masons, and that the roads are often in such condition that he can 
not haul materials. 

Professor Erf is preparing drawings for a fine exhibit at the 
Hutchinson State fair. His department will occupy the south 
wing of the Agricultural Hall and will show a complete work- 
ing creamery. A number of milk cows will be fed in an adjoining 
shed and milked with the College milking machine. 

The board of control of the State charitable institutions has 
formulated a set of civil service rules for guidance of itself and 
the superintendents. Among these rules there is one relating to 
the farm foreman, which reads : "Should be a graduate of an agri- 
cultural college and have had five years of experience in practical 
farming." 

On account of an expected rise of the price of printing paper, 
Superintendent Rickman has sent a rush order to the Graham 
mu per S '' Louis ' fora car-load of machine finish book paper. 

Ihe order covers 600 reams and will cost over $1000. Another 
order for a higher grade of book paper, linens, flats and envelopes 
will be sent in soon, to the value of about $800. 

The catalogues for 1905-'06 have finally arrived from the State 
printing-office and are being mailed as fast as the force in the 
secretary s office can wrap and address them. We hope that 
every copy applied for will reach its address by the middle of the 
week. The printing was delayed by the State printer on account 
1 1 1 ^ the plant t0 the new quarters provided by the 
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Captain Shaffer went to Ft. Riley last week to accompany the 
9th Cavalry on their 250-mile practice march The troops leit Ft 
RHey Sunday morning and are to proceed as far west as Ellsworth 
fnd return to the post. There are about 700 men in the battalion, 
which £ ^commanded by Col. E. S. Gopdfrey, 9th Glairy com- 
mandant at Ft. Riley. It was expected the trip would take about 
twelve days. — Nationalist. 

The Japanese Consul, Seizaburo Shimizu oj f Chicago spent 1 two 
davs here last week, visiting the Experiment Station, the College, 
and the Manhattan Mill, and went West to visit other md£. 
Mr Shimizu is making an extensive tour for the purpose 
rf gathering information regarding wheat and flour that may be 
. f „«. L T„™n He learned several things here that he 
nri£d very higMy, and spoke very, enthusiastically of the COM- 

ist. . . 

Alumni and Former Students. 

Lena Finley, '05, is spending a delightful summer with her 
sister at the beach, La Jolla, Oal. 

Mary Hall, '04, is teaching cooking and dietetics in the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. H. Sanders, '90, and Hattie (Gale) Sanders, '89, have changed 
their address from Mangonia to Miami, Florida. 

Phoebe Smith, '97, and Ora Yenawine W™**" the teach- 
ers' course in domestic science here this summer. 

... T nm , 9 m is studying several branches bearing upon 
dom^Se ff& UniveUy of Chicago this summer 

Helen ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^l^ 
typewriting in the Kansas wesie,y 

Mamie Cunningham >f^^*V^^ • 

r ca ^rcifa c r atf^sw w p m a at .*«« 

0kla * n A a C fpnrber of domestic sci- 

Jessie Sweet JOE s has p been .e^££^ m The posi- 
ence in the South Side Public bchoo lo ^ ^ organiang of 
tion is an excellent one, and M^s ^ 

this work, it having been met introduced. 

this wore, e> , o4> were 

Chas. S. Dearborn, '04, ^ Horence^ tf b ts> 

ried Wednesday, July "^^Is wststant professor of me- 
Kansas City, Mo. M^^tl^ultural College, 
chanical engineering, Montana Agi 
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a °. ap - fc - i A ' ^ e ! mi f k and Lizzie ( C1 arke) Helmick, third-year stu- 
dents in 83, will be located at Fort Liscum, Alaska, until further 
orders. 

Mattie Pittman, '06, has been teaching classes in domestic sci- 
ence under the auspices of the U. and I. Club, Topeka, Kan , since 
Commencement. Her work there closed for the summer July 26. 

Margaret Minis, '01, librarian here, is spending the summer 

in ra i V R e i!T g n E f ur °Pl with , her uncle > R^. Dr. E. L. Thorpe, student 
in 18,4. Doctor Thorpe's previous travels make him a most en- 
tertaining guide, and Miss Minis is having "the time of her life." 

T P r ; H - D - ?rr, '99, after completing two years of service in St 
Uakes Hospital, has been appointed to a position in Alexian 
Brothers' Hospital, Belden and Racine Avenue*, ChTcagp tE 
300 beds ^ h ° Spifcals in the city ' its opacity being about 

Clara Spilman '00 instructor in domestic science at the Chris- 
tian Female Orphans' School, Camden, Mo., after a short visit at 
home, has been attending the summer school at Bradley Polvtech- 

£%£& a^ 1 ^ m ' ^^ ^ iS StUd ^ ^mesU^nt 

Margaret Haggart, '05, is attending the Diet School of the Johns- 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., this summer. With the be 
ginning of he next college year she will assume the duties of 

SSfctiJlrSkTff in the New Mexico Agricultural 

Abby Marlatt, '88, teacher of household economics in the Tech- 

8SSW P-^ence, R. L, delivered four Ltu Js on 

App bed Art; Domestic Science in Secondary Schools " in the 

school for graduate workers in household scienL, conducted July 

2 to 14 under the auspices of the University of Illinois 

J. M Westgate, '97, assistant agrostologist in the DeDartmPnt 

? 'Ait^ 1CUl S re n haS 8n article in the July number of^X on 
Alfalfa- the Crop upon which Western Farming is Based^' The 

Mr We'wl swTf ^ ^W* pHnted and "llustrated 
htreIe S Sy pa'rTofVu^. * W ****** the Coll ^ e and relatives 

the%Sve S rsTv n of 8 Tll^n^ w assista ; nt Pressor of education of 
nrnw i y 5 Illmois last year, has accepted the position of 

B. H. Puj»h, '92 of Topeka, Kan., is noticed in the dailv oarers 

on Thercarket ^"^^ * ^fe ^:' 1 ^ h ? f»» 

tK^nd er set°s r th S eT U ^ -^unft^s, ^ch^Ta es 
tne soil and sets the trees properly at the desired intervals. 
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Ula Dow, '05, spent last year in studying domestic science at 
Framingham, Mass., taking such work as seemed most useful to 
her. She received the diploma of the institution last June. Be- 
ginning July first she has been conducting a large portion of the 
work in the domestic science course for teachers, here. 

Married, June 28, at the home of the bride's parents in Man- 
hattan, Miss Eva Burtner, '05, and Andrey Potter, assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering of this College. The bride has 
grown to womanhood in this city and is held in high esteem by all 
who know her. She 'was one of Riley county's popular school 
teachers. The groom is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and is a growing young scientist. After the 
ceremony Professor and Mrs. Potter left for Colorado for a few 
weeks' visit. They are now at home at 512 Bluemont Avenue. 

W E. Mathewson, '01, assistant professor of chemistry here, 
has resigned his position, and will spend a year or two m study 
abroad, probably in Germany. Since coining to tins decision 
he has been offered a position in the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington D C, but declined it. Professor Mathewson as a student 
and officer has been identified with the Chemical Department 
since 1898 and his presence there will be sadly missed by its head. 
He is one of the most thorough students and hardest workers the 
institution has ever had. While a larger salary woudhaver^ 
tained him for a time, the advanced study that he will take now 
will doubtless redound more to his ultimate advancement, which 
it is safe to predict will be sure. 

T^oua Adelle Blachly, '01, was married Wednesday evening, July 
18 to Mr Geo F Freeman. As the clock was striking eight, 
Mrs. MaudeWer) Hutto began the prelude to <<Thme for Life/ 
which was beautifully sung by Miss Gertrude Eakm Jhe un 
Equalled wedding march from Lohengrin ushered m geta^ 
™ rtv — the br ide and groom, attended by Miss Kate Kobeitson 
and Professor Mathewson. A simple ring ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev OB. Thurston, accompanied by so ft music 
Sr receiving the old but ever new ~^^&£3£ 
and relatives, refreshments were ^^f^^^^S^f 
young ladies, during the progress of to dabgti M feature^ 
the occasion it developed that Mr. ana mi *.* 
peared. The surmises of the guests that they 1 ^JV£™£ gjg 
were confirmed by a later announcement that they wer^o ^ 
rado to spend two weeks seeing the sights Mrs Ereeman 
spent her life thus far in Man rattan and is well Know 
attractive nature, and especially ^^jT^Zt^^he Col- 
Freeman, a native of Alabama, is ^^] r ^J e T^Ls a young 
lege, and during Us two J^^Z^X^^ol 
man of thorough scientific attainments , genu. ,y happ iness 

and strength of character. No ^"ghto prosp« t t Pi 

ever opened before a y™*,^^ at 914 Leaven- 

that it may never be clouded, iney win 

worth street. 
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The ripe experience and unlimited energy of H. M. Cottrell,'84 
will be in the service of the Colorado Agricultural College next 
year. He has been elected professor of animal husbandry. In 
the meantime he is giving expert advice in reference to alfalfa 
growing to the proprietors of a large Florida plantation. From 
Florida he will go to Jiminez, Mexico, to assist the owners of 
862,000 acres in starting the Campbell system of dry farming 
Professor Cottrell's experience, intelligence, and hearty enthusi- 
asm will insure success in his new position. 

All were deeply moved, and his many friends with much sorrow 
by the announcement of the death of Jay G. Worswick, '05 July 
22, in an engagement with Pulajanes, near Buraen, island of Leyte, 
5 T?? m ™ From the mea £ er reports in the papers it seems 
that Mr. Worswick completed the work in a school for the con- 
stabulary last June and was appointed to a lieutenancy He was 
killed in his first battle. The horrors of war are never really felt 
until they touch our own friends or relatives. Mr. Worswick was 
well known and highly respected in College circles. He was a 
good student, and at the same time earned his way through Col- 
lege by hard work. The sympathy of all will be with his family 
and nearest friends. 

For the following items of news we are indebted to the Nation- 
alist: 

J. L. Dow, A. C. Ferris, and Richard Reece, all of '06, have po- 
sitions with the Western Electric Co., Chicago, 111. 

Miss Stella Stewart, ['00], will not return to Jacksonville 111 
but has accepted a position in the deaf mute school at Philadelphia' 
Pa., where she formerly taught school. 

Miss Edith McDowell, ['93], has arranged to clerk in the Mc- 
Dowell store with her brother, Percy, at Billings, Mont. It is 
probable that Collins McDowell will also move to Billings 

Miss Bertha H. Bacheller, '88, for nine years past a teacher 
m the Kansas City high school, was married recently to Rev Guv 
Foster, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational church there ' 

Htv W wlT t0 £ ***!' \ Br ° Wn ' both of ' 06 ' went t0 Ka Hsas 
Uty last week, where they have positions with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. They report that they are pleased with their work 

.vS 1 ^? Weavei \ ° A f Wakefield, '06, spent Sunday here. He 
expects to leave about August 5 for Schenectady, N Y where he 

m pJEST With thG Ge 1 n - eral Electric Co - C E - Da "vis, also o? 
Ub, expects to accompany him. 

Contprv^n^ 16 ?^ P ? 61 "' [ '°n 2] ' wiU e rad ™te from the Chicago 
^ftS,o^n y tSi Music June 19. She has accepted a position Is 
Tnwo I ^ m toe vocal department at Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa, and will take up her work in September 

position nf r !?L J £' [ ' 02 A received notice of w s appointment to the 
He leaves fo S ^ Ins P e ^ tor ° f Ohio, at Manhattan last week. 
Ivnl^n?.^ 1 ? 1 ° ther south ern Kansas points to 
study private plantations before going enst.-Randolph Enterprise. 



